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‘* St. Andrews by the Northern Sea, 

A haunted town it is to me. 
A little city, worn and gray, 

The gray North Ocean girds it round, 
And o’er the rocks and up the bay 

The long sea rollers surge and sound. 
And still the thin and biting spray 

Drives down the melancholy street, 
And still endure and still decay 

Towers that the salt winds vainly beat ; 
Ghostlike and shadowy they stand, 
Dim-mirrored in the wet sea sand.” 


—A. Lang. 


THE closing days of the month of November 

are of unusual interest to us in our history as a 

nation, for the last Thursday of the month is set 

apart as Thanksgiving Day, and the 30th of No- 

vember is recognized by Ml Scots, at home and 

ANDREW LANG. abroad, as St. Andrew’s Day. In the Episcopal 
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Church the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood is the most 
popular of all church-working guilds, and as St. 
Andrew is the patron saint of missions, everyone 
ealling himself a Christian has naturally a partic- 
ular interest in Christ’s first disciple. 

We must yield him precedence of Peter, for 
Peter was called by Andrew ; so his feast day heads 
the list of the saints’ days and regulates the 
ehurch calendar, the Sunday nearest before or 
after his feast day being made the first Sunday in 
Advent. St. Andrew’s Day is thus sometimes the 
first and sometimes the last festival in the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The 30th of November, 1893, was notable as 
being both Thanksgiving Day and St. Andrew’s 
Day ; and to every thoughtful citizen of Scottish 
birth or descent the union of these feasts was 
Jaden with food for reflection. 

Love of country, so strongly developed in the 
Scottish character, led his memories back to the 
dear old home and its associations, and the lines 


‘* Far awa’ to bonnie Scotland 
Has my spirit ta’en its flight” 


were but the echo of his thoughts. Still, he real- 
ized most fully that the present has swallowed up 
the past ; this new land has been kind and gen- 
erous to him ; here he has made a name and posi- 
tion for himself, and so it is meet for him to be 
grateful. 

But the Scot always remains devotedly attached 
to the old customs and feasts of his native land, 
and his personal assertiveness stamps these ob- 
servances on the local history of his new home in 
the States, and this “‘clannishness,” as it has been 
ealled by our English brethren, has marked the 
observance of Halloween, St. Andrew’s Day and 
Burns’s Birthday in every land. 


Thus the sentiments of the 
individual become the history 
of the nation—the good son 
makes the devoted husband and 
father, and the colonies profit 
from what is best of our mother 
land. 

This may seem extraneous 
matter to the subject in hand, 
but treating of the familiar leads 
us up to a better understanding 
and appreciation of what may 
not be so well known, for it was 
from Christ’s disciple Andrew 
that our most historic of Scot- 
tish towns directly takes its 
name. 

After the Ascension, Andrew 
preached in Russia, and of that 
country he is also titular saint ; the chief decora- 
tion of Russia being the cross of St. Andrew on a 
red or blue ribbon. 

Traveling into Greece, Andrew converted Max- 
imilia, the wife of the Proconsul Aigeus, who 
was so enraged that he ordered the disciple to be 
scourged and crucified in a peculiar manner. 
The cross was transverse, or the crux decussate, 
and instead of nails, cords were used to bind him, 
so that he suffered a lingering death for two days, 
during which he taught and exhorted the people, 
and thus triumphantly vindicated the power of @ 
gospel which could give him strength to endure 
such suffering. 

Maximilia had the body embalmed and honora- 
bly buried, and early in the fourth century it was 
removed by the Emperor Constantine to Byzan- 
tium, or Constantinople, and deposited in his fine 
new church erected in honor of the Twelve 
Apostles. 

When Constantinople was afterward taken the 


- relics were divided, and Philip, Duke of Bur- 


gundy, obtained some of the saint’s bones at great 
cost, and in their honor instituted the famed Or- 
der of the Golden Fleece, in which the badge is a 
St.Andrew’s cross. It was this order which made 
St. Andrew such a popular subject in the Spanish 
and Flemish schools of painting. 

Ilis body, or rather what was left of it, rests in 
a silver casket in the cathedral of Amalfi, now a 
dirty little town, but once a great maritime port, 
on the Gulf of Salerno, in Italy. Here it was de- 
posited in 1208 a.p. 

But although the Scot is not given to credulity 
in the legends of saints and their relics, he never 
doubts the fact that some of Andrew’s bones 
reached Scotland, although there are two stories 
told in connection therewith. 
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In 581 A.D. Pope Gregory sent an arm of the 
saint by the monk Augustine to England, and 
the first royal convert, Ethelbert, erected the 
Church of St. Andrew, Rochester, in honor 
thereof. The bones were afterward taken north 
to Hexham, and there Angus, King of the Picts, 
obtained and deposited them, in 731 A.p., in Kil- 
righmont (the king’s town), ever since known as 
St. Andrews. 

Our learned authority Dr. Skene favors this 
account, but auld countrie folks prefer the other 
as appealing more strongly to their hearts. 

Regulus, or Rule, a Greek monk of Patras, had 
a vision three nights before Constantine took the 
relics to Byzantium in 
307 a.p. In this vision 
he was told ‘‘to take an 
arm bone, three fingers of 
the right hand, a tooth 
and one of the lids of the 
apostle’s knees, which he 
should carefullie preserve 
and carrie with him toa 
region toward the west, 
situate in the utmost parts 
of the world.” 

He hesitated for a time, 
but at last put the relics 
in a box and went to sea, 
accompanied by a priest, 

two deacons, eight her- 
mits, and three devoted 
virgins, and “‘after mighty tossing to and fro, and 
much toyle and hazard,” his ship was driven into 
the Bay of Muccross, at the Promontory of Swine, 
to be ever afterward known as St. Andrews Bay. 

Here St. Rule and his saints planted a church, 
and converted the Picts to the Christian faith. 
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After living in a cell or cave of the rocks for 
thirty-two years the good St. Rule passed away, 
but the work he had begun was carried on, and 
the ancient Tower of St. Regulus will ever per- 
petuate his memory. 

Indeed, a cave beneath the castle is still known 
as St. Regulus’s Cave, and to it Scott alludes in 
** Marmion,” where the palmer says: 


‘* But I have solemn vows to pay, 
And may not linger by the way, 

To fair St. Andrews bound, 
Within the ocean cave to pray, 
Where good St. Rule his holy lay 
From midnight to the dawn of day 

Sang to the billows’ sound.” 


His followers, known as Culdees, led very sim- 
ple, pure lives, and the doctrines they taught 
and the services of their churches were such as 
were fitting for the fishermen of Galilee. 

All over Scotland we have traces of these 
earnest Culdees, from whom the Presbyterian 
Church lays claim to apostolic succession, and 
at Iona, Dunkeld, Abernethy and Fordoun the 
ruins of their chapels may still be seen. The 
Culdees were a marrying clergy, and in this must 
be distinguished from the monks and successors 
of St. Augustine. ‘They were learned, too, and 
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were souglit after on the Continent as teachers of 
Greek, Latin and philosophy. Clement, a Culdee, 
taught in Paris, and Johannes Scotus was the 
tutor of Charlemagne. 

When the Picts eventually became subject to 
the Scots St. Andrew was made patron saint, 
and until the ninth century the Culdee Abbot of 
Iona was Primate of Scotland and Ireland, and 
perfectly independent of Rome. Later on, in the 
eleventh century, the power of the Culdees had 
waned, for the Saxon Margaret, wife of Malcolm 
Canmore and now companion saint of the coun- 
try with St. Andrew, had espoused the cause of 
St. Augustine, and was the champion of a more 
gorgeous and ceremonial ritual. 

At a grand council held in St. Andrews she 
argued in Saxon against their simple doctrines, 
and as they spoke Gaelic, an interpreter was 
needed. In the reign of her son David, “the 
sair sainct to the crown,” we find them expelled 
from their last place of refuge, St. Serf’s Isle, on 
Loch Leven, and Roman 
Catholicism reigned supreme. 

I have purposely entered 
fully into the detail of this 
early story of St. Andrews, 
knowing so well that religion 
and love of history are the 
two most potent factors in 
the formation of Scottish 
character, and the romantic 
sentiment that seems to hang 
over this old city, and so ex- 
cellently expressed in the first 
two lines of Lang’s oft-quoted 
poem, finds its keynote and 
existence in the traditional 
tales of the piety and simplic- 
ity of these earliest of British 
Christians. 

The charms of modern St. 
Andrews are but a sealed book 
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to all who do not ap- 
preciate the history of 
its early development. 

In other lands a 
gorgeous shrine for 
pilgrims to flock to 
would mark the rest- 
ing place of a saint so 
universally worshiped 
now in the practical 
manner that appeals 
even to our nine- 
teenth-century hatred 
of sentiment; but so 
long as this gray little 
Oxford set by the Northern Sea stands he has : 
truly fitting monument. 

The whole city could be set down easily within 
the limits of Central Park, New York ; and yet 
where else in all the wide world is there such an- 
other city ‘‘desolated,” and yet actively leading 
in the most liberal and advanced scholarship of 
the present day ? 

Within the compass of her few streets stand 
the ruins of her noble castle, washed by wild sea 
waves; her magnificent cathedral, dedicated to 
the glory of God in the presence of Scotland’s’ 
hero, Robert Bruce; within whose walls the mar- 
riages of the kings were celebrated with cere- 
monious pomp—notably that of James V. and 
Mary of Guise, the parents of the ill-fated Mary 
Stuart—and where masses were sung by the suc- 
cessive bishops and archbishops, sons of these 
kings. 

The Priory, too; the Houses of the Gray, 
White and Black Carmelites, honored of King 
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David ; the house where Queen Mary lodged ; St. 
Leonard’s, St. Salvator’s and St. Mary’s Colleges, 
the old Gateway, St. Regulus Tower looking down 
over all—are they not there still? ‘Truly, every 
stone you tread on has its history, and to the Scot 
returning to his native land St. Andrews may 
well be a place of pilgrimage. 

Here the conflict of the Reformation raged the 
fiercest, for after John Knox’s sermon, preached 
from that old black pulpit, with its sand hour- 
glass attached, at Easter, 1547 a.p., the work of 
demolition began, and now all is desolate. 

In Knox’s own words, he ‘‘had pulled down 
the nests and the rooks flew away.” The most 
ardent Presbyterian must regret such destruction. 
The Reform faith has suffered none, but rather 
gained in power, when proclaimed from those 
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glory ; the marble 

tomb of Bishop Ken- 

nedy in the College 
4 Church, the fine 
: silver mace with its 
Gothic tracery in the 
university, and as a 
set-off to Wishart’s 
the mural monument 
in carved marble to 
the memory of the 
murdered Arch- 
bishop Sharp, serve 
us as proofs of the 
existence of the gold 
ROYAL AND ANCIENT GOLF CLUBIIOUSE, ST. ANDREWS and silver figures of 





other cathedrals— 
St. Giles and glorious 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Brechin, Dunkeld, 
Dunblane and Kirk- 
wall; whilst St. An- 
drews—fairest of all 
—is given over tothe 
owls and the bats. 
But the lessons of 
history must be pro- 
gressive. Whilst re- 
gretting John 
Knox’s vehemence, 
the true Scot gazes 
reverentially on his 
black oak pulpit in 
the College Kirk, and muses over the evils of the Christ and His disciples, and the shrine of beaten 
past as he stands by the monuments of Wishart gold for the saint’s bones, which became the spoil 
and Hamilton, martyrs for their Reformed faith. of the destroyers in their destruction of the 
The city has few relics to show of its former cathedral. 
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But though the temporal glories are gone, St. 
Andrews still remains the ecclesiastical capital. 
The church which John Knox established has 
been honorably upheld. What a host of noble 
dead exemplified her teaching in their lives! 
Around her college walls cling memories of Tul- 
loch and Cunningham, men whom our Queen de- 
lighted to honor. Nor must we forget the living 
representative, the ever-eloquent Dr. Boyd, the 
A. K. II. B. of literature, and a very important 
personage in modern St. Andrews. 

The university, the oldest of the four in Scot- 
land, received its charter in 1413 a. p., but for 
two hundred years before this its endowed schools 
were famed. 

At the present time there is little of particular 
interest in the buildings; in the museum, how- 
ever, there is one of the finest collections of fossil 
fish, of the old redstone formation, in the world. 

Among the thousands of distinguished students 
who have studied within its walls, Dunbar, the 
poet ; George Buchanan, the scholarly tutor of 
James VI. ; ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee” of history; the 
Admirable Crichton; and of recent years the 
genial Principal Shairp, a truly representative 
Scot, and the versatile Andrew Lang, shine forth 
conspicuously. 

Truly the charm of St. Andrews is indefinable ; 
like Dean Stanley, all who go there leave but to 
come again. 

And now having enumerated the ancient glories 
of this historic city, let me try to picture its nat- 
ural situation. Had St. Rule not landed here it 





would in all probability, at 
the present day, be but one 
of the many villages of the 
‘* Glorious Kingdom of Fife,” 
for it has a fine natural har- 
bor, and its fisher folk repre- 
sent no mean item in the 
population. 

Built on the rocks over- 
hanging the German Ocean, 
its links slope gradually down 
toward the mouth of the River 
Eden and extend for miles 
along the sandy shore on 
which the surf breaks and 
moans, As the sun goes down 
in the west, in a haze of pur- 
ple and red and gold, the 
lights and shadows on the old 
gray walls and crumbling 
towers, with the crested waves. 
of a green and glittering sea. 
in the background, seem weird 
and fanciful and fairylike. 

A St. Andrews sunset has oft been likened to 
the best of Turner’s effects on canvas, and once 
seen can never be forgotten. 

But let the scene be changed. The sea no 
longer breaks gently upon the rocks beneath the 
castle where Mary Hamilton, of the Queen’s 
Maries, sat and moaned as she waited for the 
death gun to boom forth its news of the gallant 
Chastelar’s execution. The waves dash wildly 
against the rocks, the spray is driven by a furi- 
ous northeast wind through the narrow streets, and 
the gray, sullen sky lowers down and intensifies. 
the leaden gloom that hangs over all. There are: 
no lights now, it is all shade; and only the scar- 
let gown of a belated student, hurrying home- 
ward, warms up the darkness. ‘The sea lashes it- 
self into fury, and many a vessel is driven to her 
doom on the rocks. The schoolboy fresh from 
the heather-clad inland glens sees death sweep- 
ing its victims to a watery grave whilst pitying 
ones look on from shore, helpless. Alas! many 
a tale of those who go down to the sea in ships 
has ended on the jagged rocks of that wild North 
Sea. 

The storm is over, the sun again shines forth, 
and the ‘‘ wind-swept” links are once more gay, 
for here the royal game of golf is played to per- 
fection, and adds considerably to the popularity 
of this town, which plays a double part. 

From November to May it is a university city ; 
from May to November the homes of the students. 
become the resting places of visitors in search of 
health and pleasure. 
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Over these breezy links hundreds of enthusi- 
astic golfers may be daily seen, accompanied by 
their attendant satellites the “‘ caddies,” or club 
bearers. 

It is often said of the British that the vaga- 
ries of the weather is their chief topic of conversa- 
tion. In St. Andrews, however, the weather has 
to play second fiddle, for golf reigns supreme. ‘T'o 
the uninitiated the constant discussion of ‘‘ haz- 
ards,” ‘‘ bunkers,” ‘tees ” and ‘‘ putting greens,” 
**cleeks and clubs,” wonderful ‘‘ drives ”—exem- 
plifying the golfer’s motto, ‘‘ Far but sure ”—and 
the racy stories and gratuitous advice of the cad- 
dies, are jargon—but jargon indulged in by all, 
gentle and simple, old men and women, stately 
bishops and merry schoolboys; no one is too old 
nor too dignified to join. For golf is a game 


‘* For manhood to enjoy his strength, 
And age to wear away in,” 


and, like gambling or opium eating, not to be 
given up when once it has lured you. 

And the game can teach a moral lesson, too. 
When one’s best ‘‘ drive” has landed the ball in 
a “bunker,” and all efforts to get it out but add 
to the score—for fewest strokes win—then, as 
Lang so cleverly expresses it, ‘‘ The latent virtue 
that can substitute ‘Dear me!’ for a bigger 
D is an excellent moral discipline.” 

Like everything belonging to the town, golf is 
of old. In 1450 a.p. James II. passed a law 
against it as ‘‘unprofitable sport,” but like all 
persecution it served only to make its roots the 
stronger, and now, after the buffetings of tive 
centuries and a half, golf is still golf ; its name, 
its clubs, its rules of play all unchanged and vic- 
toriously the craze of 
the hour. When we 
hear or read of some 
slighting allusion to 
the game —* glori- 
fied croquet,” and 
such like—rest as- 
sured that ignorance 
is the cause of the 
sarcasm. Golf needs 
no defense ; the man 
who cannot wax en- 
thusiastic over it de- 
serves pity. 

Remember always 
the Scotchman is 
‘‘cannie”; he has 
played his national 
game ever since the 
Middle Ages. He 
bragged not of it, 





nor forced it upon the notice of his English 
brethren; and now that they and others have 
‘* discovered” it, he smiles ‘‘cannily” over this 
newborn enthusiasm, and says, “ Ye didna ken 
gouf,” for the7/ is silent, and by the younger 
generation is pronounced gof’, whilst the veterans 
stick to the Scotch name, gouf. 

And now I must turn to the St. Andrews of 
our poem, which can be really appreciated only 
by those who, like Lang, are devoted sons of their 
Alma Mater. 

There is something extremely fascinating in 
student life at St. Andrews. The graduates of 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh and Glasgow never show 
the same depth of love and sentiment for their 
Almz Matres as do the St. Andrews men. The 
small number of students may account for this; 
they are more of a happy family, and the social 
gatherings, or students’ symposiums, are shared in 
by all. St. Andrews, too, has a certain prestige 
in her Divinity School of St. Mary’s which the 
other universities have never acquired. It is the 
Oxford of Scotland in many respects, and a 
greater number of her students are gentlemen, 
as we accept the term in Britain. 

It is from their standpoint and view of Andrew 
Lang that I write. 

Born in Selkirk in 1844, he first became a 
pupil in Edinburgh, and entered St. Andrews as a 
student about 1860. Ile resided in St. Leonard’s 
Hall, now defunct. It was an imitation of the 
English university style of life which ended in 
failure. Whilst there he took little part in the 
Kate Kennedy procession—a relic of carnival 
days which Principal Shairp abolished. Of the 
St. Leonard’s weekly MS. magazine he was editor 
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and principal contributor, of which he writes. ings to the university magazine, edited by Mr. 
in his later days of fame as “ perfectly amazing H. B. Farnie, of the Fifeshire Journal, now better 
trash,” and “I don’t know whether the poetry known asa popular song writer and librettist of 
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or the prose was most unutterably abject—the the operas ‘“ Olivette,” ‘‘Les Cloches de Corne- 
prose for choice.” ville” and ‘‘ Paul Jones,” etc. 
In 1863 he contributed his first published writ- In the literary and debating society Lang felt 
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there was much prosy stagnation, so he stirred 
up matters very effectually by contributing a 
‘critical essay on the character of William Wal- 
lace, denouncing him boldly. A storm of dis- 
cussion followed, which had the effect Lang de- 
sired ; but he was not forgiven, for on leaving St. 
Andrews for Oxford he was not elected, as is 


customary, to honorary membership. A Scot 


may argue over Knox, or Burns, or Carlyle— 
Wallace and Bruce are sacred. 

After a brilliant career at Balliol College and 
as Fellow of Merton, he reappears at St. Andrews 
in the height of his fame to be Gifford Lecturer. 

There was much confusion at this time over 
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the two Langs, for Professor Scott Lang occupied 
the Chair of Mathematics, and ‘‘Andrew of the 
brindled locks” was Gifford Lecturer. Very soon 
in the College Echoes appeared a clever skit en- 
titled : 


Tax Two L’s. 


a 
There’s a mathematician named L——, 
Who teaches a iurbulent gang ; 
But he’d rather by far 
Risk his life in a war 
On the banks of the Yang-tse-Kiang. 


Il, 
There is also a poet named L 
Of the dear little city who sang; 
If he wouldn’t be funny, 
Nor make so much money, 
He might be immortal, might L——. 


’ 


Lord Gifford, an eccentric lawyer in Edin- 
burgh, left a large sum of money, the interest of 
which is devoted to pay a lecturer to discuss our 
religious beliefs from any point of view whatever. 
As a rule, each university chooses one of her brill- 
iant graduates; so Lang came to St. Andrews. 
He astonished everyone by treating the subject 
from a mythological point of view. 

At first the students were very noisy and would 
not consider his lectures seriously ; so he com- 
plained to Principal Donaldson and wanted to 
have them turned out. Many ladies were pres- 
ent. Lang used to follow the principal on to the 
platform, walking in a jerky manner, his head 
well up, and his long, wiry, iron-gray hair, which 
gives him the title of “‘ brindled locks,” hanging 
round his ears. His face wore a perfectly bored 
and indifferent look, and his voice was squeaky 
and said to be assumed. His delivery was quick, 
and gave one the impression that he did not care 
a rap whether the audience followed him or not 
—they were entirely beneath his notice; on the 
principle of “the loss is yours, not mine,” a very 
common trait in Scottish character. 

But his perfect command of language gradu- 
ally riveted their attention, and after the first 
two lectures he dispensed with MS. This ac- 
counts for the Gifford Lectures never being pub- 
lished. From the subject in hand he would turn 
for illustration to some classic allusion, translat- 
ing it into perfect and poetical English without a 
moment’s hesitancy. 

And I think Lang’s name will descend to pos- 
terity through his books ‘‘ Custom and Myth” 
and ‘‘ Myth, Ritual and Religion,” more than by 
his literary ess~ys. 

In opposing Max Miiller and his followers in 
the theory that all myths originate in the dawn, 
the clouds and the light, and the philological 
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explanation thereof, Lang is slowly but surely 
gaining ground in his assertion that we best 
study myths in the customs of savage races 
in existence. What they do now was done by 
civilized races in their primitive state. And this 
argument has great reason in it for mythologists 
and folklorists. The savage is a practical man ; 
food and fighting are his idols, and rhapsodies on 
dawn and moonlight are not in his line. If we 
believe that reasoning by analogy holds good in 
any subject it must certainly do so in this. 

It is hard, very hard, to place Andrew Lang ; 
a brilliant, keen, polished and versatile writer, 
witty and cynical in retort, a perfect master of 
classic allusion, a Homeric scholar, a critic, a 
lecturer, a littérateur, a leader in the “ new jour- 
nalism,” and a thoroughly ‘‘ up-to-date ” man, he 
does everything well, and still he has much of 
the dilettante. 

If we think of him seriously, it must be as of 
one who never seems to be in earnest, but bored, 
indifferent, langhing in his sleeve at everything. 
Sometimes we can estimate a character better by 
contrast, so we shall compare him with another 
journalist, a Scot, too, but in a different rank of 
life—Barrie of “Thrums ” fame, an Edinburgh 
student and a typical cannie Scot, full of serious- 
ness, appreciative of pathos, quiet and earnest. 

There have been many generations of mud- 
walled huts in Scotland, but this quiet, almost 
gawky lad discovered ‘‘ The Window in Thrums,” 
and from one of his books he has already promise 
of more permanent fame than will ever be given 
to all Lang’s essays, poems and reflections, spar- 
kling with brilliancy though they be. 

It is hard to realize how much Lang has written. 
Go to the “I.” reference drawer in some of our 
good public libraries, and you will be astonished 
how many cards are filled with his name, Try 
it; you may reproach yourself that you have 
never heard much of him, but you are not alone 
in this, neither in America nor Britain. His 
most ardent admirers—and they are many, too— 
admit he has done so much, and yet so little that 
will live. 

He is a most perfect representative of the well- 
born, cultured and polished Scot, keen in contro- 
versy, quick-witted in retort, warm-hearted and 
impulsive—the French development of the Celt. 

Lang is related to Voltaire and M. Jules Le- 
maitre, I believe, but this is not the French de- 
velopment I treat of. 

The cannie Scot is an offshoot of the original 
Celtic nature—quick to resent, hot-blooded, a 
firm friend, a bitter enemy ; and the upper classes 
of Scotland have always retained more or less the 
impulsive generosity, the easy grace and polished 
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culture of France. Like Lang, too, rarely do 
these men burn incense to Gladstone. 

Then, Scotland and France were firm allies of 
old in their common enmity of Eugland. Body- 
guards of Scottish gentlemen were in attendance 
at the court of France, and French princesses be- 
came Scottish queens, and many a page might 
be written on the French customs and words 
grafted into the domestic life of Scottish peas- 
antry. Again and again some member of a 
Scotch family stands out French in appearance, 
disposition and manner, proving points in hered- 
ity that skip three generations to reappear in a 
fourth. 

But returning to St. Andrews: Lang’s success 
became assured with the students ; he commanded 
their respect by his ability, for no lad isso un- 
consciously hypercritical as the Scottish student. 
Socially, he made himself their friend by enter- 


taining them in his House on the Scores. Being 
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himself an enthusiastic athlete, he won their hearts 
by giving medals, cups and other prizes for com- 
petition in cricket, football and golf. Many a 
one recalls and quotes with pleasure, not unmixed 
with pride, his tour of the links with ‘‘ Our An- 
drew,” though Lang has never been a brilliant 
golfer. As an angler he excels, and the non- 
chalant air on his face is best depicted in his 
photograph in angling costume (see next page). 

In the Inter-University Golf Match he takes 
the greatest interest. This game is always played 
on neutral ground, generally on The Inches at 
Perth, a nineteenth-century successor to that 
other contest of brawny muscle between the clans 
Kay and Chattan. 

To be champion golfer for the universities 
three times, as was the St. Andrews owner of the 
medal shown 1n illustration, was no mean record. 
The coats of arms of the four universities are 
depicted on shields, and the sweetheart or sister 
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is proud to wear the medal turned into a brooch 
for a plaid. 

Lang was most generous, too, in helping the 
college magazine to keep up its circulation, and 
several items from his pen appeared first in Col- 
lege Echoes, and afterward “At the Sign of the 
Ship” in Longman’s ; such as “ Herodotus in St. 
Andrews,” *‘ Dr. Johnson on the Links,” ete. 

He is the bon camarude of young men, and 
most generous in his help. Many a St. Andrews 
man owes his lift in life to Lang’s influence. 

We all admire him, nay, are intensely proud of 
him, and we yet hope for some masterpiece which 
will assure his name with posterity. 

If critical of his manner and method, we would 
not lose one item of his strongly marked indivi- 
duality, for he has nothing of the commonplace 
in his character. If there be a temptation to 
criticise on the one hand, on the other our de- 
fense would end in enthusiastic admiration. So 
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strong is the generous, warm-hearted personality 


of this man. “Tis a glamour, if you will. 

But we must break away and say good-by to 
this charming old city, its towers and its students 
and its links, with their reminiscences of happy 
days—those picturesque days of long ago, when 
the bright prevailed and the gray was in the back- 
ground ; as in the winter, when the students in 
their long, bright scarlet gowns flitted to and fro- 
across the landscape until it seemed to glow and 
brighten as we watched. 

Good-by to the castle, the rocks and the crum- 
bling walls of the old gray ruins, and to all im 
this ancient city, the successive capital of Cul- 
dees, Roman Catholics and Presbyterians ; which 
has sent forth to foreign lands so many St.An- 
drew’s Brothers, givers, doers, helpers in all good 
deeds, and who echo Lang’s words in their hearts: 

‘‘ St. Andrews by the Northern Sea, 
A haunted town it is to me.” 
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A SHORT HISTORY. 


(From ‘St. Andrews College Echoes.’’) 


By ANDREW LANG. 


*T1s thought when St. Regulus landed 
The bones of St. Andrew he bare 
To a cave in a cliff that commanded 
A prospect with capital air : 
‘“*The seaweed is capital fare 
For a healthy ascetic,” cried he ; 
And he settled contentedly where 


Though his language was not understanded 
By the Picts who were resident there, 

Yet his influence grew and expanded, 
And a gown of the red was his wear. 

And the neighbors—at first they would stare; 
But he gave them, each one, a degree, 

And they wrestled in study and prayer 


The college now stands by the sea. Near the college that stands by the sea, 
So he died; but if ever a man did, 
He started a work that was fair ; 
And the monks who came next—to be candid-- 
They set an example as rare. 
The Reformers—well, well—didn’t care 
For the Church, if the Kirk was but free, 
And they founded us many a chair 
In the college that stands by the sea. 


ENVOY. 
A health to Kate Kennedy fair, 
To the men of the club and the tee, 
And to all who had ever a share 
In the college that stands by the sea! 
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THE OCCUPATIONS AND AMUSEMENTS OF AN AMERICAN CHATELAINE. 


By FRANCES SMITH. 


ONE of the most charming homes on the banks 
of the Hudson River is that belonging to Miss 


Helen Miller Gould. Lyndhurst is the name the 
late Mr. Jay Gould gave to the place when he 
purchased it about twenty years ago, and the 
name seems an appropriate one on account of the 
linden trees which abound on all sides. 

Upon her father’s death, two years ago, Miss 
Gould found herself, by the provisions of his will, 
the mistress of two splendid mansions—one on 
Fifth Avenue, New York city; the other, Lynd- 
hurst, at Tarrytown, or Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 
as Miss Gould’s card reads, Irvington being a 
suburb of Tarrytown. 

Miss Gould has made Lyndhurst her home al- 
most continuously, during the winter as well as 
the summer, since her father’s death. Her com- 
panions are her youngest brother, Frank, and her 
cousin, Miss Northrup. Her brothers George and 
Edwin, who are both married, have separate es- 
tablishments ; the one at Lakewood, the other at 
Tarrytown, Miss Anna Gould living with her 
brother George. 

The fair chatelaine of Lyndhurst is a young 
woman, not yet twenty-five years of age. She is 
slight and petite as to height, though her dignified 
carriage, however, seems to add some inches to 
her stature. There is a French word, chatain, 
which seems best to describe Miss Gould’s style, 
which is neither decidedly blonde nor brunette, but 
a happy combination of both. Her complexion 


is very fair, but [her eyes are hazel and her hair 
dark auburn. Her features are regular, and her 
teeth dazzlingly white. Her face is rather pen- 
sive in repose, but it lights up when she speaks, 
and she has a charming smile. 

Without airs or affectations of any kind, Miss 
Gould is a charming young woman, sincere, sym- 
pathetic and large-hearted. Her greatest joy in 
life—the best satisfaction she derives from her 
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‘vast income—is doing for others. The motto of 
her life seems to be: ‘‘I expect to pass through 
this life but once; any good, therefore, that I 
can do, let me do it now; let me not neglect it, 
nor defer it; I shall not pass this way again.” 
Since her earliest girlhood Miss Gould has been 
especially interested in hospitals for children and 
in the créche, or day nursery. She has supported 
two beds in the Babies’ Shelter, connected with 
the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 
for many years. In the letter which accompanies 
her check she always writes: ‘‘ Reserve the cots 
for the two most uninteresting babies.” These 
words give the keynote to Miss Gould’s character 
as displayed by her charities—they are never for 
her own personal gratification or satisfaction, but 
for the relief of those most in need. It is the 
‘uninteresting ones” for whom she feels the 
tenderest pity. 

The Wayside Day Nursery, near Bellevue Hos- 
pital, has always found a good friend in Miss 
Gould. Once a year, accompanied by a friend, 
she makes a tour of the day nurseries in New 
York. Very quietly and with as few questions as 
possible—for Miss Gould is a very reserved person 
and not much of a talker—she discovers the spe- 
cial needs of the different créches, and within a 
day or two after her visit the matrons receive 
checks for substantial sums, and often in addition 
packages of material to be made up into garments. 

Last year, carrying out a long-cherished scheme, 
Miss Gould established a home for children about 
two miles from Tarrytown ; ‘‘ Woody Crest” she 
calls the place, and here life is made worth the liv- 
ing to many a waif. Indeed, Woody Crest is a haven 
of delight to more than two-score children at a 
time, that number being sent up from New York 
for a two weeks’ visit, to be replaced at the end of 
the time by as many more tots. 

Miss Gould drives out frequently from Lynd- 
hurst to Woody Crest and has a personal oversight 
of the establishment. Every day a large wagon- 
ette drawn by two splendid bay horses calls for a 
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party of children, and in relays they take long 
drives about the country. They all love Miss 
Helen, and call her their fairy godmother. 

One of the parties entertained during the 
summer was composed of twenty-five little ones 
from the kindergarten department of the Potted 
Plant Association, of which Mrs. George Gould is 
president. Twice a year Mrs. Gould presents a 
growing plant to each child of the association, 
and prizes are occasionally distributed to encotr- 
age the children in taking good care of their 
plants. Miss Gould has recently put up several 
portable cottages at Woody Crest; there is one 
for the sick, another for a laundry, and another 
for the servants to sleep in. Besides having 
amusements provided for them, the older chil- 
dren, some of whom remain for the summer, are 
instructed in different branches. Printing is very 
popular with the older boys, and two of them set 
type and print each month a magazine devoted to 
Woody: Crest matters, 

The magazine is a small one, to be sure—only 
four inches one way by five inches the other, and 
its number of pages is exactly twice two; but 
then it has a circulation of two hundred, with 
new names being constantly added to the sub- 
scription list. 

Miss Gould has many interests aside from her 
charities. Last spring she was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club, that 
very smart organization where society women 
meet to exercise their muscles and broaden their 
chests. Mrs. John Jacob Astor is one of the 
board of governors, Mrs. Leon Marie is another, 
with Mrs. Janvier Le Due president of the club. 

When asked to join the society of the ‘‘ Dangh- 
ters of the American Revolution” Miss Gould 
replied that she should be obliged to show her 
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patriotism in some other way, as she had already 
so many claims upon her time. 

Miss Gould has been a member of the Berkeley 
for several years, or since its foundation. She is 
not very enthusiastic, however, on the subject of 
athletics, except in the form of bowling. 

She learned the game to please her brothers, 
and now she is quite devoted to it and rolls some 
good scores. It is the only game, in fact, that she 
ever plays. 

During the winter one of the features of club 
life at the Berkeley was the bowling party which 
Miss Gould gave every Monday evening at the 
club rooms. She had the use of the two alleys, 
and her guests, numbering about sixteen, were 
served with a delightful little supper after the 
games, and flowers from the Lyndhurst conserva- 
tories blossomed generously forth on every side. 

A bowling alley at Lyndhurst 

seemed a very desirable addition 
to her place, and one which cost 
in the neighborhood of ten 
thousand dollars has lately been 
completed. It stands quite 
apart from the house, nearly 
at the foot of the hill, which 
slopes down to the Hudson. 
Near by are the tennis courts ; 
a little way to the south is a 
bridge which spans the tracks 
of the Central Railroad, and 
leads to the boat landing ; here 
the Atalanta and the Hilde- 
garde were formerly anchored. 
This was at a time when Mr. 
Gould used to make his daily 
trips to the city by water. Miss 
Gould often accompanied her 
father. Since his death she has 
not been aboard the yacht. 

To return to the bowling 
alley-—and it is well worth visit- 
ing at one’s leisure: As the ac- 
companying illustration shows, 
it is of goodly size, perhaps one 
hundred feet long by forty or 
fifty wide, although I must con- 
fide to the reader that this is a 
mere guess on my part. Statis- 
tics and so much one way by so 
much the other never appeal to 
me; and upon second thought 
I think it best to refer the mat- 
ter of dimensions to the reader. 

The main body of the building 
is the regulation length for a 
bowling alley; at either end 
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is a tower as large as a drawing room of ordinary 
size. 

The room at the south side is fitted up in 
charming style, with rugs in light colors, and 
willow chairs, settees and tables—a pleasant rest- 
ing place while waiting for one’s turn to play. 
The room at the other end Miss Gould uses for a 
sewing room, and here, every Saturday morn- 
ing, she presides over a class of little girls, the 
children of the workmen on her place. 

The two rooms above are delightful places, 
with large windows shaded by awnings. Here 
one can sit and watch the boats passing up -and 
down the river, and the changing lights and 
shadows on the hills beyond. Steps on the out- 


side lead up to these pavilions. Dormer windows 
give light to the interior of the building, which 
is also further lighted on the river side by large 


THE BOWLING ALLEY. 
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windows which open on a broad veranda. Al- 
together the bowling alley is a charming place— 
and available in winter as well as summer, for a 
huge fireplace, large enough to roast the tradi- 
tional ox, gives promise of blazing logs and 
warmth. When needed, the andirons, bellows, 
and other paraphernalia necessary to every well- 
regulated fireplace, are of wrought iron in artistic 
devices. 

The bowling alley, as I said before, stands quite 


THE 


apart from the house; the winding paths con- 
necting the two are bordered on either side by 
flowers and plants, and a garden in which grows 


every old-fashioned flower is in the neighborhood 
of the bowling alley. 

The mansion itself is of granite, and with its 
tower and large stained-glass window is somewhat 
cathedral-like in appearance. 

The entrance hall is spacious and hung in 
crimson tapestry; in the drawing rooms, which 
are on the south side, the prevailing color is crim- 
son ; there is a hard-wood floor, with Persian rugs 
and everything that the heart of woman could 
desire in the way of handsome furniture, dainty 
bric-d-brac and costly paintings. The art gallery, 
which is on the second floor, lighted at one end 
by a stained-glass Gothic window, is filled with 
splendid pictures—indeed, the house seems over- 
flowing with rare paintings. They greet you 
upon entering, and in every room in the house. 

This little sketch of Miss Gould’s summer 
home would be quite incomplete without some 
account of the greenhouses, which are famed 
throughout the country, and everyone who makes 
a pilgrimage to Sleepy Hollow stops to visit the 
wonderful collection of plants—exotics, orchids, 
palms, ferns and foliage plants, which have been 
gathered together here from all parts of the 
world. 

The gates of Lyndhurst are always open, Sun- 
days alone excepted, when anyone is at liberty to 
enter and to make a tour of the greenhouses, of 


which there are about twenty separate rooms, not 
counting the ‘‘ hospital,” as Miss Gould calls the 
room where delicate or drooping plants and seed- 
lings are cared for. 

The main greenhouse, the centre one, and from 
which the others extend on each side at right 
angles, is built in the form of a mosque, and is 
eighty-five by seventy-five feet. In the centre, 
ranged in tiers, which form an immense pyramid, 
are some magnificent specimens of palms, tree 
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ferns and crotons, which lift their heads high 
above you in tropical splendor. Indeed, one can 
easily imagine oneself in the tropics, even to the 
alligators, for several play about in a basin at the 
foot of a bread palm. They are very tiny alliga- 
tors, however—just baby ones. 

When Miss Gould pays a visit to her conserva- 
tories the fern and palm house is the one in 
which she lingers longest. These plants seem to 
charm her more. than the flowers, although she 
has a great affection for the orchids, which were 
her father’s pets. 

One plant to which she always calls the visit- 
ors’ attention’ in the fern house is the lattice leaf, 
or lace-leaf plant; its botanical name is rather 
formidable—Ouvirandra fenestralis. It is an 
aquatic, growing entirely under the water. The 
young leaves are of a pale yellowish-green color, 
and appear to be whole; but as they grow they 
assume the appearance of delicate lacework, like 
a bit of Mechlin or point d’Alengon lace. 

The two orchids which the mistress of the 
establishment always wants pointed out to visit- 
ors are the Sanctus Spiritus and the Veiled Nun. 
The reader is perhaps familiar with both these 
rare and lovely flowers; the one with its striking 
resemblance to a dove with outstretched wings, 
within a pure white, bell-shaped covering, and 
the other with the face of a nun, downcast eyes, 
cap, hood and all. 

The resemblance is really wonderful and al- 
most startling; the one little blossom of this 
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plant which I brought home with me I treas- 
ured for many days, and parted from, when 
finally its end came, with deep regret. 

In the orchid house, at present, there are eight 
thousand plants and five thousand seedlings, to 
speak with the exactness of a mathematician. and 
upon the authority of the head gardener, Mr. 
Mangold. 

Much of the fame of the Gould collection, by 
the way, is due to Mr. Mangold’s persistence and 
devotion to it. He knows every plant almost by 
heart, and he has entire charge of the selection 
of everything, with always carte blanche in secur- 
ing any novelty. 

Upon one occasion he was fortunate enough to 
obtain the celebrated cicatea Emperor William ; 
this was at a cost of over one thousand dollars. 
It is a tree for which all the scientists in Europe 
had hunted, but for which Mr. Gould’s order, by 
cable, was the first to reach Berlin. 

One’ house is devoted entirely to crotons, or 
foliage plants. The gardener has named some 
varieties for members of the family; one tall 
plant, with prettily striped green and red leaves, is 
named the ‘‘ Jay Gould ”; the prettiest one of all 
—yellow, red and green—is the ‘‘ Mrs. Jay 
Gould”; still another is the ‘‘ Mrs. George 
Could.” 

In the autumn the large house devoted to the 
chrysanthemums is a blaze of color; some superb 
specimens of this favorite flower are found here. 
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Carnations are a pet flower with Miss Gould, and 
one—a white blossom with reddish stripes—has 
been named “Helen Gould”; over forty-five va- 
rieties of carnations are in bloom all the year 
round. As as five hundred orchids in 
bloom at one time is a record of which the gar- 
dener is very prond. The best class of orchids 
have a very insignificant and dwarfed appearance 
when not in bloom, and therefore every effort is 
put forth to have as many in blossom as possible. 
When Mr. Gould was alive about one hundred 
orchids at a time were sent. down to his town 
house, during the winter, several times a week. 
During the summer the lawns and gardens 
about the place are gay with flowers and foliage 
plants, about twenty-five thousand being set out 
every spring. 
Yellow and white 
house. 


many 


are the favorite colors for the 
Every morning a basket of greenhouse 
treasures is sent in to Miss Gould, who, as a rule, 
She can literally live in 
a bower of roses if she chooses. 

Although yellow and white are tke favorite 
colors for house decoration, for personal use 
Miss Gould prefers the violet and its royal sister, 
heart’s-ease ; a pot of mignonette, herbe d’amour, 
as the Frenchman calls it, always stands in her 
boudoir; and these three flowers, in their fra- 
grance and modesty, seem the most fitting em- 
blems to be associated with the fair mistress of 
Lyndhurst. 


arranges them herself. 
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By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


Four persons were assembled in the little 
white house near the great Baths of Casamicciola 
on this evening of the 28th of July, 1883. 

They were old Becchi, whose house it was, 
and his daughter Margarita, who lived with 
him, as was natural, seeing that she was only 
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seventeen: Fra Angelo, Becchi’s son, a member 
of a Carmelite monastery which had been lately 
disestablished by the government; and young 
Sanzi, who was, he said (and Margarita believed 
him), dying to have Becchi’s daughter for wife. 

But the assembly was far from being an amica- 
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ble one. The reason was this: Old Becchi’s 
grandfather had, about a hundred years ago, 
called young Sanzi’s great-grandfather by a very 
gross name. The insult was remembered. Not 
for two generations had the Becchi and Sanzi in- 
terchanged other courtesies than scowls. This 
applies even more to the womenkind of the re- 
spective families than to the men. And yet 
here was young Pietro Sanzi coming to Becchi’s 
house (which had been his grandfather’s-—so stout 
of wall was it still), as bold as brass, to propose 
himself as a husband for the pretty Margarita, 
the jewel of old Becchi’s heart. 

Small wonder old Becchi—who was passionate 
to the core—stormed a bit, and raked up divers 
circumstances which did not bear remembering. 

‘“¢Your own father, fellow,” he cried, address- 
ing Pietro with a demeanor of scorn that cut the 
young man to the very heart of his self-respect, 
‘‘once threw dirt at me before his reverence the 
priest, and I cursed him for it. Dio mio! and 
the simpleton supposes I’ll give him my daugh- 
ter !” 

He said these latter words with outstretched 
hands toward Fra Angelo and with bitter con- 
tempt nestling at the corners of his mouth. 

But Fra Angelo thought better of young 
Sanzi’s rejoinder than of his father’s wrath— 


though he was sufficiently his parent’s son to 
sympathize even with that. 


” 


*‘T am sorry,” said Pietro, with bent head, 
‘that my father did that. If I could atone for 
the infamy with penance I would doit. What 
more can I say? I love the girl—the Mother of 
God knows there’s nothing I love so well !” 

Margarita from her corner in the room, with 
the caged nightingale trying to warble over her 
head, threw a glance at her lover which warmed 
him like hot wine. 

“‘T care for nothing, Sor Becchi !” he cried, 
‘* nothing in the world except Margarita. She is 
my body and almost my soul, and I’d face damna- 
tion rather than lose her !” 

** Softly, softly !” murmured Fra Angelo. ‘¢ Ir- 
reverent words are not, as some suppose, a proof 
of strength in the utterer. They are a sin.” 

‘And he thinks I’m going to let him, a sinner 
before my face, have Margarita!” sneered old 
Becchi, stuffing his little finger viciously into his 
earthenware pipe bowl. 

The poor young monk, whose earthly ambi- 
tions, if he ever had any, had all been shattered 
by the confiscation of the monastery to which he 
belonged, and his own expulsion, to beg his bread 
in the land, turned toward Margarita. 

‘< Sister,” he said, in the soft voice that had 
won such regard for him (together with his gen- 


tle nature) in the monastery, “‘couldst thou 
marry a man of whom thy father thinks so ill ?” 

“Yes,” whispered the girl, ‘‘if the man was 
Pietro.” 

She was a lovely maiden, this Margarita Becchi, 
beautifully shaped, with a skin that seemed to 
have been dipped in gold, large dark eyes, and 
black hair that hung in two thick tresses to her 
hips. And she blushed through her golden skin 
while she spoke, with her eyes wandering quickly 
to and fro between the three men present. 

Sor Becchi again jerked up his hands. 
face became contorted with rage. 

**Oh, it is a conspiracy!” he screamed, in a 
truly Italian sudden access of fury. ‘ You are 
all against me. I, the father of the house, am 
of no account. Even my son comes from his 
convent to say to me, ‘ Father, thou art a poor 
silly fool who knows not the ways of the world !’ 
I expect to be told soon that I cannot handle a 
spade. One does not in these times look for 
spirit among the monks: they confess sins and 
stuff their bellies—that is what it comes to. But 
by St. Gennaro I swear it—hear me, all of you— 
while I live I’ll never let this thing lie. Get thee 
gone from us, girl—off to thy room! And the 
next time I hear from those disgraced lips that 
thou canst love where I hate—and my father and 
grandfather before me—with these own old hands 
of mine I’ll beat thee !—I’ll beat thee, Isay! For 
all thy fine looks and nice ways, hyprocrite that 
thou art, like all thy sex, I’ll beat thee, I say! 
Though thou wert twenty I’d beat thee, and 
I'll not desist from :+ when thot art still but a 
child—Dio mio, no !” 

‘<I am no child, father,” said the girl. And 
her eyes flashed through the tears which had 
flooded them. 

‘*T say thou art !” shrieked the old man. 

Iie was rushing at his daughter, with extended 
fingers, as if he meant to tear her in pieces, when 
Fra Angelo stepped between them. The young 
monk clutched his brown skirts with his hands— 
it was as if he thus assured himself against the 
horrible crime of raising a finger against his fa- 
ther. He turned his pale face toward Sor Becchi 
as he ejaculated, appealingly : 

«« For the love of God, sir !” 

‘“‘For the love of God, that, monk !” shrieked 
Sor Becchi. 

Fra Angelo bent his face, but he uttered no 
ery of pain, though the ten fingers with their 
bone-hard nails had left ten red zigzags on his 
cheeks. Blood trickled down the pallid skin, 
and hung in clots at the jaw. 

‘* Father, lie down and compose thyself,” said 
the young monk, tremulously, when he had 


His 
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made the sign of the cross. ‘And you, Sanzi, 
had best go. Perchance God will reconcile all 
things in His way—we cannot tell.” 

Exchanging a look with Margarita, Pietro 
snatched up his hat and passed through the door. 
He might have gone by the garden, but as chance 
had it he strode into the kitchen, meaning thence 
to reach the highroad by the Baths. 

Hardly had he moved to do this when the 
nightingale in its cage flew in a frenzied way 
from side to side with plaintive little wails, and 
Sor Becchi’s dog—a brown poodle — began to 
howl dismally. 

Again Fra Angelo made the sign of the cross 
as he exclaimed : 

** Mother of God protect us, now and always !” 

But ere the words had slipped through his 
teeth they heard a rumbling, and almost simul- 
taneously the earth heaved under their feet, and 
the walls of the house and the upper part crashed 
in upon them. 

One concerted cry, and they were buried. 


Il. 

Sor Beccut was killed outright by this catas- 
trophe. 

The other two discovered this when they had 
drawn breath several times, realized their own 
comparative well being, and felt that a certain 
amount of moving space was left to them. 

Margarita, in groping with her hands, put her 
palm upon her brother’s wounded face. Her 
touch reminded him that he ought to bestir him- 
self. And when he in his turn felt about with 
his fingers he found his father. With difficulty 
he got at the old man’s heart—he was doubled 
up, with about two quintals of brick and stone 
on his neck—and whispered : 

“He is dead !” 

‘The girl murmured for reply : 

**Tt does not matter—we also shall soon die, 
too.” 

Hardly had she said this when they both heard 
@ shout—faint but positive. It came from their 
neighborhood — how near or how distant they 
could not tell. 

“Tt is Pietro!” cried the girl. Her tone 
changed as if by a miracle. ‘*Oh, Angelo mio,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ we shall be saved !” 

“God knows,” was the reply. The monk now 
understood that he was pinned down at the legs 
by the great beam of olive wood which had sup- 
ported the upper story of the house lengthwise. 
It was a tremendous mass of wood. The pain in 
his extremities began to be acute. “Art thou 
free, sister ?” he asked, dissembling his pain. 

«There is something over my feet, but it does 
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not hurt,” was the reply; ‘“‘and if it were not 
for the dust which falls when I move I should be 
very well. And thou, brother ?” 

‘Tam as God would have me,” said the monk, 
biting his lip hard to keep from screaming. 

Again they heard Pietro’s voice. This time his 
words were distinguishable. 

** Are you safe in there ?” 

** Answer him,” whispered Fra Angelo. 

‘* We are safe, except the father, who breathes 
no more !” cried Margarita. 

The girl wondered afterward that she could 
utter such words with seemingly no more effort 
of heart or throat than she would have used in 
shouting from her father’s vineyard to a neigh- 
bor’s to ask for the loan of a bucket. 

**T, too, am pretty well,” came back to them. 
**T shall dig toward you.” 

But though they listened for hours to his 
scratching efforts in the ruin nothing seemed to 
come of them. Once or twice the shocks were 
vigorous enough to bring down lumns of brick 
and mortar tpon Fra Angelo’s head. The young 
monk made as if he laughed at these minor 
troubles. Yet all the while the agony was creep- 
ing slowly from his pinioned legs to his heart. 

At length Pietro cried out that he was tired. 

**Go to sleep, caro mio,” replied Margarita, 
** for awhile.” 

**And thou, too, my sister,” said Fra Anigelo. 
‘« To-morrow thou wilt be saved.” 

‘¢'l'o-morrow we shall all be saved,” added the 
girl, correcting him. 

**One cannot tell,” gasped the poor young 
monk, ‘‘In the world thou shalt have much trib- 
ulation, but I have overcome the world. Cover 
thine head with thine arms,'sister. It is safer so.” 

Daylight dawned above the wreck of Sor 
Becchi’s house, and gendarmes and others passed 
it by on their way to the hotels and larger houses. 
All Casamicciola was devastated. It behooved 
those with spades to attempt rescue where rescue 
seemed likely to be most offectual. Thousands 
were engulfed. Some would have to wait a long 
time before their chance of salvation arrived. 

That was how it happened that when twenty- 
four hours had passed no one, living or dead, had 
been drawn from the ruin that stood for Casa 
Becchi. 

In the meantime they had suffered greatly, 
these three, in their living tomb. 

Sanzi had not slept. It was not likely. But he 
had kept quiet in his hole between a tilted wall 
and the floor, the better to husband his strength 
for the efforts he meant to make. 

Nor had Fra Angelo once closed his eyes, ex- 
cept when he prayed for his sister and for his 
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father’s soul, and for divine aid in bearing the 
bodily torments that soon grew well-nigh unbear- 
able. 

Only Margarita had really tasted of the refresh- 
ment of sleep. She was young and hale and 


weary, and when once her weariness had over- 
mastered tle excitement and horror which had at 
first been all-powerful in her it was easy for her 
to dream as peacefully as if she had been in her 
little white bed, with the red-and-gold picture of 
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the Virgin above her pillow. When she awoke it 
was to hear again the scratching and fumbling 
on the other side of the wall against which her 
back rested. This of itself was an elixir to her 
spirits. It filled her heart anew with love for 
Pietro, and at every fresh sound she felt the blood 
respond eagerly within her. 

**My brother,” she had asked on waking, 

‘*when will they dig for us ?” 

‘* Patience, Margarita mia,” the reply bad come, 
softly. ‘They must come to us. 
ere long. We have been buried so 
many hours that our turn will be 
sure to come soon.” 

Hours indeed! To him it seem- 
ed as if days had passed. And he 
felt only too well that his life was 
waning in the agony that oppressed 
him in every part. 

After a time Margarita mention- 
ed her hunger. 

‘But thou also, Angelo, must 
be famished,” the young girl added, 
the next moment, as if to atone for 
her selfishness. 

There was, however, no food in 
their narrow prison, which was 
sepulchre as well as prison. 

‘* Repeat the Rosary, sister,” said 
the monk; ‘‘and when thou hast 
gone through it once go through it 
a second time—and a third. It will 
drive away the tormenting thoughts 
of hunger.” 

The girl did as her brother coun- 
seled. Her words reached Pietro 
on the other side, so that he paused 
in his labors and asked what they 
meant. And when he knew he 
worked all the harder, and his 
shouts of encouragement appeared 
to become lustier. 

Yet again natural weariness visit- 
ed the girl. This marked, or seemed 
to them to mark, the flight of an- 
other day. And so again Fra 
Angelo bade his sister seek oblivion 
in sleep if she could. 

This time her sleep was suddenly 
broken by a great crash. ‘The wall 
which had kept her and her lover 
separate collapsed, part of it fall- 
ing on her and part on her brother. 

But the pain of the shock was 
forgotten by Margarita in the joy 
of feeling Pietro’s arms around 
her. 
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“T have not hurt thee?” he sobbed. 
have not hurt thee !” 

‘*Tam not so much hurt as happy, Pietro mio,” 
was the reply, as she nestled her head on his 
shoulder in the darkness. ‘‘ And Angelo, too, is 
well. Oh, Pietro, they mus¢ come to us soon !” 

‘*It cannot be otherwise,” was Sanzi’s reply. 
IIe, too, rejoiced in being near the object of his 
heart’s adoration , but withal he understood now 
the deadliness of the peril that was over them. 

They made no further efforts to get free. The 
futility of them was evident in the downfall of 
the superincumbent masses whenever Sanzi_ be- 
stirred himself in earnest. It was clear that help 
must come to them from above if they were to 
be saved. 

The hours dragged on. Fra Angelo had not 
spoken for a long time. IIe could not once re- 
strain the groan that burst from him. But when 
the other two urged him to say what had hap- 
pened he feigned hard.to make light of his weak- 
ness. 

They dozed and whispered and prayed, and 
gradually despair grew stronger even than love 
in the hearts of Sanzi and Margarita. This su- 
premacy was not, however, lasting. 

“‘At anyerate,” murmured the girl, in her lov- 
er’s ear, ‘‘ we shall die together! That is some- 
thing. It would have been dreadful to have died 
with but a brick or two between us.” 

This was toward the end of the second day of 
their interment. They thought a week had 
sped—until they came to see that their hunger 
would have been more extreme even than it was. 

Then an idea visited Pietro. He told it to 
Margarita, with his lips to her ear ; and the thrill 
with which she received it showed him that it was 
welcome to her also. 

‘Shall it be so, my joy ?” headded. ‘* We shall 
then sit side by side in paradise.” 

“‘ Angelo |’ said the girl for reply. 

But she had to call her brother thrice ere he 
answered : and then his voice sounded hollow and 
heavy. 

** What is it ?” my sister. 

‘Wilt wed Pietro and me, here in this hole ? 
God could not then but send help to us.” 

She repeated her request. 

‘‘T am thinking, my sister,” the monk replied. 

Shortly afterward he said : 

“It must be brief, this wedding. I have in- 
quired of my conscience, and I see no wrong in 
it. You donot wed for the sake of material hap- 
piness, but because your souls love each other—is 
it not so ?” 


** Say I 
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Sanzi. And 


“Yes, Fra Angelo,” answered 
Margarita also said ‘* Yes.” 

‘* But,” gasped the monk, ‘I cannot—I have 
not strength to go through the sacrament with 
you. I will, if you will permit, whisper it in my 
mind. Is it agreed 7’ 

‘* Certainly —t will do,” answered Sanzi. 

Thus they all kept silence while Fra Angelo 
strove ty repeat the service to himself. ‘The ef- 
fort was immense, but he succeeded. At length 
he whispered the word ‘‘ Now.” 

** Joi your hands,” he added —“‘ right hands, 
if you can do so.” 

“Tt is done,” said Sanzi. 

Then they heard, in quivering, scarcely audible 
tones, the solemn phrase 

««« Ego conjungo vos in matrimonium, mm no- 
mine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.’ 
God and His Holy Mother keep you both,” added 
the monk, with a final sob, ‘‘and bring you safely 
from this living death !” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when 
a faint sound over their heads reached them. 

**VIark !” cried Sanzi. ‘* We are discovered !” 
and he shouted as loud as he could. 

A responsive sound came back to them. 

Thenceforward, until they were disinterred, the 
noise of pickax and shovel was constantly in their 
ears. 

The joy of the newly married couple was un- 
bounded. Sanzi took his young wife in his arms 
and protected her wholly from the fragments 
which now fel] thickly upon them. 

Both of them seemed unmindful of Angelo. 
They addressed a few words to him, but as he 
made no reply they believed him to be asleep. 

And so by and by they could talk with the 
men above them and instruct them as to their 
position. 

At last the starlight shone in on them through 
a rift in the ruin, and their rescue was assured. 
But, obeying orders from above, they kept still 
until the space was enlarged sufficiently for pas- 
sage thereout. 

**Come, Donna 


Sanzi,” said Pietro, when they 
were invited now to extricate themselves; ‘‘ thou 
shalt be the first.” 
‘““No, I will not 
girl, tenderly. 
In spite of these words, however, Margarita was 


leave thee—yet,” replied the 
\ngelo, wilt never awake ?” 
the one haled fort After 
her came Sanzi. 
But when they reached Fra Angelo they found 
that he was dead. Both his legs had been broken 
from the beginning of the calamity. 


h first by the rescuers. 
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OLD SPANISH CONVENT AND PUBLIC GARDENS AT IZAMAL, 


AMERICA’S EGYPT. 


By Atice D. LE PLONGEON. 


THE American tourist now thinks little more 
of going to Europe than of taking a trip to some 
neighboring State, but any part of America south 
of Mexico seems a very long way off. In fact, 
Mexico itself, though a most lovely country, is 
for the majority of travelers a ferra incognita. 
Nevertheless, a pleasant six days’ voyage from 
New York will land us at Mexico’s easternmost 
State, Yucatan ; from whose port, Progreso, thou- 
sands of bales of Sisal hemp are every week ship- 
ped, the greater part being taken to New York. 

As the northern passage into the Mexican Gulf 
lies between Florida and Cuba, so the southern 
entrance is formed by that same island and the 
extensive peninsula of Yucatan, whose famous 
ruins are surrounded by a halo of mystery, while 
its modern record is a heroic and fascinating 
page of American history. 

At the time of the Spanish invasion, 1517, the 
place was notable for more than one reason. The 
chroniclers mention the fact that the women 
there were the only natives whom the Spanish 
voyagers had found clothed from head to foot, in 
garments of clean white cotton. ‘There, too, and 
on no other part of the continent, books, written 
with alphabetical characters, were manufactured 
and studied by the aborigines. 

Those Maya people hold a distinguished place in 
history as having manifested great valor. Instead 
of humbly submitting, with superstitions awe, to 


the white men and their firearms, they, with in- 
adequate means of defense, heroically resisted the 
Spanish invasion during a quarter of a century, 
and were only vanquished when the foe found 
allies in foreigners who dwelt in some parts of 
the country.* From that time up to within 
twenty years ago the history of Yucatan has 
been a chapter of tragedies. But now the aspect 
of affairs is quite changed. The old port of Sisal 
was abandoned, and the new port was named 
Progress. Stanch piers have been built, and 
railroads laid overland ; many steamships anchor 
in the roadstead, and Yucatan is at present bask- 
ing in the sunshine of that peace and prosperity 
which its amiable and interesting people well 
know how to enjoy. 

When a steamer drops anchor in the seniistend,, 
four miles from shore, owing to the shallowness 
of the water nearer the land, lighters, thirty to 
forty feet long, are already on their way out, 
headed by the boat of the health officers. 

The steamer, having stopped at Havana on the 
previous day, may have -gathered in a few objec- 
tionable microbes; but the same kind can be 
found in Yucatan, where yellow fever is endemic 
and at times epidemic, on which occasions even 
natives succumb. Personal experience enables 

* The writer has published a brief history of the Mayas in 


the Magazine of American History, vols. xviii. and xix. ,; 
also in the September issue, 1893. 
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the writer to affirm that this scourge of the Gulf 
is not a thing to be ardently desired, particularly 
in view of the fact that physicians generally are 
not successful in their methods of treating it. 

From the steamer’s deck the land appears quite 
flat, and in fact the only hills are a low range in 
the southwest, their highest point scarcely ex- 
ceeding that of Egypt’s biggest pyramid. But 
this Mexican peninsula is a veritable nest of pyr- 
amids. Innumerable artificial mounds can be dis- 
tinguished from afar by the trees which cover 
them, rising above the rest of the forest. 

The officers, lightermen and others who board 
the steamer are well-mannered and neat in ap- 
pearance. ‘There is none of that unpleasant con- 
fusion, clamor and malodor which assails one at 
Havana. 

The lighters do not guarantee a speedy landing 
when the wind is unfavorable. But the alterna- 
tive, a steamboat of between forty and fifty tons, 
may prove a severe trial to victims of seasick- 
ness. 

The activity on the pier is principally due to 
the men who are carting hemp to the lighters ; 
hundreds of bales are piled on the wharf, await- 
ing shipment, for this is the principal article of 
export, the annual income from that source 
amounting to about ten million dollars. 

Without quitting the pier it is easy to study 
the three classes of people of which the popula- 
tion is composed. Here are the white men, in 
European dress, directing the toilers, commonly 
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called Indians, clothed in scanty white cotton 
garments. ‘he half-breed, invariably called mes- 
tizo, is also hard at work. His dress, partaking 
more of the European or of the native style, in- 
dicates which of the two races predominates in 
him, and to which of these his sympathies in- 
cline. The lighters are generally handled by 
mestizo crews. 

Connected with the pier and wharf there is a 
tragic event which may be briefly told as an in- 
cident in the war of races which broke out in 
1847, and was actively carried on up to the year 
1880 : even now it cannot be considered entirely 
ended. 

The engineer who constructed the pier was 
_ Robert Stephens, an American. He had a planta- 
tion in the northeast part of Yucatan. There, at 
the end of the year 1875, he was murdered. An 
Indian servant whom he had often ill treated 
ran away, soon returning with a party of hostile 
Indians. Stephens was tied to a tree, and the 
man whom he had frequently flogged and other- 
wise abused made little cuts all over his body, 
saying: ‘‘ You remember how you treated me— 
now it is my turn!’ Stephens suffered a linger- 
ing death. His companion, Henry Burke, was 
also bound with ropes, but his tormentors caught 
sight of a violin, and ascertaining that he could 


play it, they released his arms and compelled him 
to perform for their entertainment all through a 


long night. This saved his life, for at daylight 
soldiers came to the rescue, summoned thither by 
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THE WHARF AT PROGRESO. 


field laborers who had escaped and given the 
alarm. 

The Mexican tariff is a sore subject with the 
Yucatecans. Not even corn comes in free of duty, 
although very large quantities of this grain are 
continually imported, because the planters neg- 
lect its cultivation for that of hemp plant (Agave 
sisalensis). Among many other imported comes- 
tibles are potatoes, also cheese and butter, none 
being made in the State. 

A few years ago travelers arriving at Progreso 
were direeted to a spacious thatched hut, the only 
restaurant, where the guests sat at a table on 
which no knives or forks were visible. ‘To-day 


HALL OF JUSTICE, MERIDA, 


the town boasts of more than one inn of fair ac- 
commodations, and stone buildings have taken 
the place of thatched huts. 

In the warmest months, April and August, 
ladies of the capital go to the port, where there is 
always a breeze. ‘They are not greatly addicted 


to sea bathing, and men and women never bathe 
together on the same part of the beach. 


At no great distance from the town there are 
picturesque villages where fishermen’s huts, their 
boats hauled up on the white beach, and the 
graceful cocoanut palms murmuring in the 
breeze, are very suggestive of contented indo- 
lence. ‘This north coast was at one time in- 

habited by people of much 
larger growth than the aver- 
age man of to-day. When 
Progreso was built burial 
places were opened and found 
to contain skulls of gigantic 
proportions, inclosed in ear- 
then jars. 

The ancient cemetery is 
on the confines of a marsh 
formed by an arm of the sea 
and extending far inland. 
During the rainy season the 
water rises sufficiently for 
sportsmen to paddle their 
boats and bag snipes, cranes, 
flamingoes, ducks, herons, 
and other aquatic fowl that 
congregate in large numbers. 

The railroad to Merida, 
twenty-eight miles distant, 
passes over the swamp. The 
road was opened to the public 
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in 1881. On the way there 
is little to be seen besides 
extensive fields of agave, the 
wealth of the country, and 
having the excellent quality 
of requiring scarcely any at- 
tention, thriving in stony soil 
and needing no other irriga- 
tion than the night dew; a 
great advantage, considering 
that there are no rivers worth 
mentioning, though subter- 
ranean currents abound. 
Kach plant continues to yield 
for more than twelve years. 
The leaves, which furnish the 
filament, are cut when about 
four feet long; and after 
these are passed through 
heavy rollers the fibre is placed 
on trestles to dry in the sun. 
The making of hammocks, 
bags and cordage is an important industry among 
the mestizos. 

From time to time the country is invaded by 
swarms of locusts ; then the hemp and the castor- 
oil plants are the only ones not devoured by those 
voracious insects. Unless one has seen the lo- 
custs at work it is difficult to realize their num- 
bers and the terrible havoc caused by them. 

As the train nears the capital a few country 
houses with thatched roofs may be seen ensconced 
in orchards, and soon the warning bell indicates 
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AT HOME IN THE GOVERNOR'S HOUSE. 


the suburbs of the city. At the terminus there 
are plenty of conveyances, even tram cars. 
Merida was a city, called H6, long before the 
white man set foot in that country. In fact, the 
City Hall, whose fagade bears the comparatively 
recent date 1821, is erected on the very spot where 
pyramidal structure, which 


there was a large 
Francisco Montejo, the conqueror, took posses- 
sion cf on arriving there, and determinedly held 
until a powerfal native prince became his ally. 
The hall stands on the west side of the principal 


ANCIENT SCULPTURED SNAKE HEADS FOUND AT CHICHEN ITZA. 
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square, which, as in all Spanish American cities, 
is surrounded by the public edifices and offices. 
An extensive garden occupies the central portion, 
and it is here that one may occasionally see pub- 
lic gatherings and social festivities, national or 
religious ; for while the City Hall faces it on the 
west, the massive cathedral stands on the east, 
and very numerous are the miraculous images in 
whose honor certain days of the year are set apart 
for devout and entertaining exercises. 

The garden is illumined by electricity on the 
nights when Luna does not make this superflu- 
ous, and the balmy air is generally laden with the 
perfume of tuberoses growing on their bushes, 
and nestling in the silky dark tresses of the Me- 
rida belles. 

An excellent band, paid by the government, 
plays in the garden from eight till half-past nine 
o’clock, on Thursday and Sunday evenings, all 
the year round. 

On special occasions the garden is festooned 
with Chinese lanterns. The pyrotechnic display 
is as inevitable as the venders of national deli- 
cacies, seated at their stalls just outside of the 
grounds. Fumes of burning lard and fiery con- 
diments then mingle their odor with that of the 
fragrant roses. While the ladies stroll in the gar- 
den their carriages await their pleasure out in the 


road, and the coachmen take it easy, coiled up on 
the cushions, fast asleep. 
Of the cathedral there is not much to be said. 


It was dedicated to St. Ildefonso in 1598. Its 
construction occupied twelve years and cost three 
hundred thousand dollars. Its largest bell weighs 
ten thousand pounds, and can be heard six miles 
away. From east to west the edifice is two hun- 
dred and thirty-one feet long. 

The most venerated image in this temple is the 
‘Lord of the Blisters.” More than two hundred 
and thirty years ago marvelous lights were seen to 
issue from a certain tree m the forest. ‘A priest 
had it cut down and carried to the rectory. Soon 
a young sculptor presented himself and was en- 
gaged to carve an image of the ‘‘ Miraculous Con- 
ception.” He said that he preferred making a 
crucifix, and therenpon closed himself in a room 
to transform the wood. Next morning the work 
was found completed, and as the artist could be 
nowhere found the people of the place inferred 
that he was a heavenly being. The crucifix 
caused many miracles, devotees flocking to it 
from all directions. In 1651 the village church 
was reduced to ashes, the stones burned, the met- 
als dissolved, but that miraculous image was un- 
affected by the flames, the paint on it being 
merely blistered by the heat, as may be seen to 
this day. So says tradition. 
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The “ Blistered Lord” was then, much to the 
annoyance of the villagers, carried to Merida, and 
a shrine bujlt for it. The wonders performed by 
this image are too numerous to mention ; there- 
fore a grand nine days’ service and festivity is 
every year held in its honor. The city corpora- 
tions all dedicate a day to him, trying to outdo 
each other in the splendor of their arrangements. 
The gentlemen also have their day, and so the 
ladies. During the novenary, beginning on Sep- 
tember 29th, the continuous noise of music and 
fireworks is tiresome. 

The Bishop of Yucatan is a learned man and a 
gifted writer, named Crecencio Carillo y Ancona. 
That Merida has a museum is due to his efforts. 
His palace is a low white building adjoining the 
cathedral. Back of it, and at one time connected 
with it, is the Hall of Justice, originally a clerical 
seminary. 

Merida affords good educational opportunities 
to both sexes, and those able to avail themselves 
of them show much talent. Some ambitious par- 
ents send their children to be educated in the 
United States and become familiar with the Eng- 
lish language. Certain ‘‘ sets” in Merida society 
are very exclusive and conservative; but those 
who travel abroad and acquire new ideas are 
more interesting and intellectual. 

Merida has a population of about sixty thousand. 
Even the least educated are well-mannered and 
kind, always ready to receive a guest with affa- 
bility and render any service within their power. 
Violent crimes are very seldom committed. 

Poets and musicians of ability are not rare, and 
music is a decidedly favorite study with the 
ladies, among whom there are admirable per- 
formers on the piano, violin and other instru- 
ments, The lady of Yucatan has all the seduc- 
tive charms and attractive graces for which the 
Spanish South American woman is renowned, 
and she is never more fascinating than when 
swinging in asilky hammock in the seclusion of her 
private apartment, taking an occasional whiff at 
avery modest cigarette, her graceful form un- 
fettered by tight garments, her glossy tresses 
loosely plaited. But the Merida sefiorita is quite 
a girl of the period and lady of fashion, enjoying 
her annual voyage to Europe or the United States, 
and not averse to acquiring a Worth gown. 

Domestic service is performed by Indian or 
mestiza women. The maids, in their simple 
white garments and bright ornaments, are very 
attractive, and some of the mestizas are remark- 
ably pretty. 

The general appearance of the city is decidedly 
Moorish. Its most ardent admirers do not hesi- 
tate to admit that its streets are ill paved and 
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dirty, the highways being thick with mud or 
dust, according to the season. 

The venders, who go from door to door with 
cakes, preserved fruits, lace and a great variety of 
articles, generally carry a few lottery tickets. A 
dozen times a day the lady of the house is coaxed 
to buy the number that is “‘certain to win the 
prize of two thousand dollars.” In justice it 
must be said that this ‘state lottery” is con- 
ducted with perfect fairness and honesty; but 
the losers are bound to be many; the winners, 
few. 

Old landmarks are fast disappearing from 
Montejo’s city. One of the most interesting was 
the Fortress of St. Benito and convent of Fran- 
eiscan friars, built on the foundations of a grand 
ancieht temple. About a thousand men could 
find spacious accommodation within the fortress. 
From the shelter of their convent, in 1820, three 
hundred monks were driven at the bayonet’s point, 
in compliance with an order from Spain. Their 
fine library was scattered and destroyed, sold to 
grocers and converted into wrapping paper. The 
Spanish court had issued an order that all Jesuits 
should at the same hour and on oe day be evicted 
from all Spanish territories. Two years later 
Mexico made herself independent of Spain, tak- 
ing Yucatan under her banner, and later on the 
Franciscan convent and church were converted 
into state prison and barracks for Federal troops. 
In the walls of the Church of St. Francisco were 
found skeletons of human beings who had been 
walled in to suffocate and starve. The gloomy 
horror as well as the romance of the Dark Ages 
is being dissipated, and modern houses will soon 
occupy the place where formerly cowled monks 
plotted and brooded in their cells. 

The climate of Merida is agreeably equable the 
year round. The mercury seldom indicates more 
than 95° F., nor less than 70°, and citizens of 
Merida find the heat of New York much more 
distressing, the houses being less spacious than 
in their own city. January and February are 
pleasant months to visit Merida. 

It is a great surprise to the stranger who has 
come thousands of miles to see the famous ruins 
to be told that few persons born in the peninsula 
have taken the trouble to go to the ancient city 
of Uxmal, only a day’s journey from the capital. 
This was less surprising when there were no rail- 
roads, for the neglected highways made traveling 
wearisome. Railways are not yet laid in all di- 
rections, and where they are not one must per- 
force avail himself of a coach or wagon drawn by 
mules. 

After advancing a few miles into the interior 
the traveler observes that things have a more 
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primitive aspect, and in all the towns and cities 
through which he may pass he will find nothing 
more imposing than the deserted cloisters of the 
old convent at Izamal, forty-eight miles east of 
Merida. Long before the Spaniards dreamed of 
invading America Izimal was a celebrated city 
of the Mayas, famous for its temples and wonder- 
working images. People went there from every 
part of the land to be cured of all manner of ills, 
physical and mental. Great was the wealth that 
poured into that city, for it was the priestly cen- 
tre, their palatial residences occupying an exter- 
sive and lofty terraced mound. Bishop Landa, 
who made himself notorious by burning the books 
of the natives: had those mansions destroyed and 
a church and convent built, saying that the noly 
habit of the friars would drive away the Evil One 
from a place that had been defiled by the pres- 
ence of pagan priests. Many a legend and tradi- 
tion clings about Izamal, making the antiquary 
love to linger. And still the old city is a place 
of pilgrimage. Every December a grand fair is 
held in honor of ‘‘ Our Lady of Izamal,” now the 
most celebrated image in the whole peninsula. 
Continuing eastward and passing through 


haciendas, villages and towns dignified with the 
name of cities, one is not long in realizing that 
the working man, the field laborer, is poorly rec- 


ompensed for his toil. It is but too evident 
that within his thatched hut he has to content 
himself with the bare necessaries of life, his sim- 
ple unbleached cotton garments, straw hat and 
coarse sandals, his diet of corn and black beans 
with the occasional addition of pork, and his 
hempen hammock which serves as seat by day 
and as couch by night. Nevertheless, this laborer 
and his family are pleasingly courteous, hospita- 
ble, and fastidiously clean in their habits and 
person. 

A hundred and twenty miles southeast of 
Merida are the ruins of Chichen Itza, originally 
a large city, whose highways may in some places 
yet be traced, elevated causeways of solid ma- 
sonry. One of these can easily be followed to 
the mouth of a great natural well, or senote, a 
common feature in the country. This well was 
held sacred at the time of the Conquest, and the 
causeway was for the accommodation of pil- 
grims. ‘‘Chichen Itza” means ‘‘the mouth of 
the holy well.” 

The senote is nearly half a mile in circumfer- 
ence. On one side, near the brink, is a large 
cavern where leopards seek shelter. The cause- 
way was five or six feet high, and led in a straight 
line from an imposing temple in the centre of 
the city to the holy well, a distance of about half 
amile. At its termination, on the brink, there 
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INDIAN CAKE VENDER. 


is asmall circular building having one very low 
doorway and an opening in the dome-shaped top. 
This was an oven in which much incense was 


burned; fine ash lies in the bottom, thirteen 
inches deep. In his book ‘‘The Things of Yu- 
catan ” Bishop Landa says: ‘‘ Into this well they 
have had, and yet have, the custom of throwing 
living people as a sacrifice to the gods in time of 
drought. And they believed that, although they 
saw them no more, they did not die. They also 
threw in there precious stones and objects of 
value.” 

The senote is circular, surrounded by a white 
limestone, perpendicular, natural wall. The sur- 
face of the water is more than a hundred feet be- 
low the brink, and when not illumined by the 
sun appears like stagnant ink. Possibly those 
who threw themselves into the silent depths first 
stood on a small ledge that projects over the wall 
just in front of the oven, and when surrounded 
by the smoke of incense let themselves fall for- 
ward. Once on the ledge no one could draw 
back ; there is just room for two human feet of 
average size. Beneath the projection the side of 


the well is 
wall. 

Standing on that brink, one must needs con- 
jure up visions of scenes enacted on the spot long 
ago. No tomb could be more gloomy than that 
dark still water which has closed over so many 
misguided devotees who, thinking to perform a 
heroic sacrifice to the dear gods, destroyed the 
life which had been given them to enjoy to their 
uttermost. And the priests, arrayed in all their 
pomp, looked calmly on at the frenzied throng, 
their blinded dupes and followers! There has 
been some talk of dragging the great well in 
hopes of bringing up from the bottom something 
of value, but the result is very doubtful. 

In much more ancient times Chichen Itza seems 
to have been a centre of learning, and of that 
period not a solitary tradition remains to guide 
the student in his investigations. The stones are 
there, and every line carved in them is full of 
meaning for those who understand. Some day 
their story will be easily read, from beginning to 
end, Meanwhile the inquisitive tourist contents 


faced with a solid artificial stone 
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CORNICE AND ENTABLATURE, ON WEST SIDE OF GOVERNOR'S HOUSE, 


himself with gazing and wondering. The mass- 
ive and intricate ornaments appear to him ut- 
terly unintelligible and decidedly barbaric. Ile 
wanders in and out of the deserted chambers ; if 


he be unimaginative he sees only their empty for- 
lorn ruin, while anxiously peering into dark cor- 
ners, on the lookout for reptile or quadruped. 
The fine plaster has crumbled from the walls, 


EAST ROOM OF SECOND-STORY BUILDING, PALACE AT CHICHEN ITZA, 
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mingling with the now pulverized concrete floors. 
In many cases the upper part of the doorway has 
fallen, forming a pile of débris at the entrance. 
Bats cling to the arched ceilings, which are al- 
most invariably twenty-three feet high, the en- 
tire walls being faced with closely fitted square 
stones. Swallows and more gorgeous birds, be- 
sides many creeping things, seek shelter in nooks 
and crannies. A momentary retrospective vision 
changes the whole scene from desolation to ani- 
mation. Rich curtains hang in the doorways— 


for we know that none of these buildings ever 
had doors—the floors are finely polished, the 
walls beautified with fresco paintings (fragments 
cling to the stones here and there), there is furni; 
ture of quaint and artistic design, and gayly at- 
tired people full of life and vigor lend reality to 
We open our eyes, and the vision is 


the scene. 
gone ! 

Out in the glaring sunlight we scramble over 
felled trees and angular stones, often stumbling, 
frequently stung by the spiteful omnipresent ant, 
and liable to disturb some peaceful snake that 
will at once get out of temper with us. We want 
to examine this elaborately sculptured white mar- 
ble wall, but the sun’s brilliancy reflecting from 
those gleaming stones into our dazzled eyes makes 
it impossible. We must return when the glori- 
ous orb is in the west. 

It is worse than folly to question the natives 
about these ruins. They know less than nothing 
regarding them, though they always reply, ‘‘ The 
dwarfs built them,” just as the Peruvians, when 
questioned about their antiquities, say, “The 
giants built them.” 

Those who have given much time and thought 
to the edifices of the Mayas believe them to be of 
great antiquity, although they were not aban- 
doned till about the sixth century of the Chris- 
tian era. ; 

A structure which is undoubtedly of great antiq- 
uity is one that for several reasons we will call 
‘‘The Palace.” It consists of three separate edi- 
fices, covering about an acre of ground. Some 
portions are evidently of greater antiquity than 
others. 

The largest of the three buildings had eighteen 
apartments on the ground floor. A broad stair- 
way, of solid masonry, served as ascent to a wide 
terrace, and another large edifice built above the 
square roof of the lower one. Though.the ceil- 
ings formed pointed arches the roofs were square 
exteriorly. The structure on the upper terrace is 
more than a hundred feet long, and consisted of 
seven rooms whose walls were covered with fresco 
paintings which would have revealed volumes of 
precious information if the antiqnary had only 
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been fortunate enough to arrive before time’s 
mischievous fingers had accomplished their work 
of destruction. Just enough remains to tantalize 
and to convince us that human beings, variously 
occupied, were there portrayed by artists of no 
mean talent. The room facing east has one en- 
trance and communicates with no other chamber. 
The terrace here is faced with elaborate carvings, 
mtich deteriorated by tropical vegetation. By 
constructing a rough ladder we can descend to 
the roof of the lower rooms: it seems to have 
once been laid out as a garden. 

On the north a massive projection, faced with 
steps, leads to a third set of rooms, much ruined. 
Under the block of masonry there is a passage 
containing three niches, in each of which a man 
can stand upright. The lintels of the niches are 
formed of one large stone, and very fine inscrip- 
tions are carved thereon. * 

That the Mayas were clever stonecutters and 
woodcarvers no one can doubt after a visit to 
Chichen, and it is difficult to believe that the 
workmen had no other tools than those of silex 
and obsidian. Many jambs are beautifully sculpt- 
ured. A variety of human faces enables the 
student to see that the people of those cities were 
elaborately dressed, and not addicted to the cus- 
tom of deforming their skulls, as did many 
neighboring peoples. 

There can be no doubt that very numerous 
sculptures are concealed in grand old mausoleums 
and other places. The city of Merida could and 
should have a museum worthy of the ruins that 
attract studious strangers to the shores of Yuca- 
tan. 

Uxmal’s famous ruins are in the west part of 
the State, in a valley situated in the bend of the 
Sierra. Here seven or eight large structures stand 
within a stone’s throw of each other. One is 
called the Nunnery, because, it is said, certain 
maidens occupied it at the time of the Conquest, 
keeping, like the vestals, a sacred fire perpetually 
burning. All the decorations indicate that this 
was originally the palatial residence of a certain 
monarch named Can, whose totem was a snake, 
just as to-day the snake or dragon is an emblem 
always found on the banners of Eastern poten- 
tates bearing the title of Khan. 

The old palace consists of seven separate struct- 
ures, comprising one hundred and two rooms, 
All were erected on the uppermost of three low 
terraces. A central courtyard had an area of 
about eight thousand three hundred square feet. 
The vegetation, growing luxuriantly in the court, 
has on more than one occasion been burned by 
the people of the nearest hacienda who wished to 
convert the space into a cornfield, and who thus, 
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with the fire, have destroyed beautiful sculptures 
and inscriptions, which, being on the ground, 
have crumbled in the excessive heat. 

The general architectural features are the same 
as at Chichen and all the other old cities, but at 
Uxmal the decorations are less chaste, because 
the Nahuatl invaders, in the early centuries of our 
era, made that city their headquarters, and placed 
emblems of their cult, the worship of the recipro- 
cal forces of nature, in a great many of the fa- 
gades, dislodging other ornaments in order to 
make space for emblems which exist nowhere in 
Chichen Itza. 

The most extensive artificial pile at Uxmal is 
that consisting of three great terraces crowned by 
what is commonly called the Governor’s House, 
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within a crescent-shaped support. Between hori- 
zontal bars on either side there are incriptions 
recording the deeds of the prince. 

In that sunny clime, where a few grains of dust 
can gather and a drop of dew penetrate, a green 
leaf is sure to spring. Delicate little tufts of 
verdure peep out here and there from among the 
quaint designs so patiently wrought by hands that 
were long ago reduced to dust. In many places 


the growth becomes so vigorous that heavy stones 
are by little and little forced out of place. Sculpt- 
ured blocks in various stages of decay are scat- 
tered at the foot of the walls, some worn by.time, 
others broken, and many with winding ruts on 
their surface as if eaten by the great myriapods 
whose dried skins are scattered over the dusty 











RUINS OF 8ST. BENITO FORTRESS. 


more than three hundred feet long. It faces 
east, and when the first rays of the morning sun 
light up the hill tops the richly sculptured fa- 
gade, notwithstanding its ruin, is imposingly 
grand, while at night the soft moonlight lends to 
it a tender melancholy. The broad terrace is on 
a level with the tree tops, and after sunset the 
forest, bright with myriads of fireflies, appears 
like a reflection of the starry heavens. 

A close and prolonged study of the elaborate 
entablature has enabled us to learn that this was 
indeed the government house of Prince Aac, who 
reigned very long ago, and who, in gratifying his 
inordinate ambition, crushed every good senti- 
ment within him, and sacrificed all who stood in 
his way. Only the trunk of what was once his 
statue now remains above the central doorway 











floors. Each stone cost many a day’s work, par- 
ticularly if the tools were flint and obsidian. 

Cattle from the nearest hacienda, wandering in 
search of fodder, make their way up the terraces 
and take shelter in the rooms, where wild creat- 
ures also resort, and where, the natives say, un- 
happy ancient ghosts wander in silent sadness. 

In some rooms the monolith that formed the 
lintel of the doorway has fallen and is quite large 
enough to serve as an explorer’s dining table, 
while smaller stones make convenient seats. 

Camping in the ruins of an old palace is not 
unmitigated bliss; the insect population is too 
numerous. Flies of all sizes, very robust mos- 
quitoes, resentful wasps and stingless bees that 
like to nestle in human hair, flying bugs that 
suck like vampires, wood ticks that lie in wait 
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for the tenderest skin in the locality, horse flies 
that prefer horseflesh but do not despise a white 
man’s, genuine vampires, large wild rats whose 
nightly carousal consists in chewing those ropes 
which sustain the antiquary’s hammock, ants 
which come by millions in the dead of night to 
steal away provisions —these are some of the 
creatures that break the monotony of life in the 
Yucatan forest. ‘The leopards and snakes are a 
minor consideration. 

Tourists have scribbled on the interior walls of 
the Governor’s House. Among a great many words 
there are but fewthonghts. Ilere are two: ‘ Poor 
traveler, silent admiration alone remains to you 
before the eloquent antiquity of these ruins ;” 
“Tt is better to contemplate and keep silent, for 
truth is mute.” Both were written in Spanish. 

In presence of the massive and enduring works 
of the Mayas no one can fail to experience a thrill 
of curiosity, admiration and enthusiasm. ‘These 
vestiges of a vanished people prove that the 
builders were familiar with mathematics and 
astronomy. Who can decide to what further ex- 
tent their knowledge went? If to-day our large 


cities were abandoned, after a few centuries por- 
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tions only of the strongest structures would rev 
main to mark-these sites of civilization. Arche- 
ologists of future times might say, ‘‘ Those peo- 
ple made big buildings, but they knew noth- 
ing about the sciences that we understand.” 
Surely they would not be justified in making 
such an assertion about us! The elements are 
the same always, and it is unwise to affirm that 
the intelligent beings who have preceded us knew 
nothing of the natural laws that we are learning 
to understand. 

In studying the history of the Mayas we con- 
template but one of the many waves of humanity 
that have flowed on before us. Could we look 
beyond, and yet again beyond, we should find the- 
same thing, over and over again. For nations, 
like individuals, come into existence, attain ma- 
turity and fall into decay. They die, and others. 
take their place. As with the stars in the firma- 
ment, some being visible to the naked eye, while 
telescopes reveal others more and more distant, 
until they can no longer be perceived in the 
depths of infinite space, so it would seem to be 
with the nations, succeeding each other and lost 
in the abyss of time. 
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By MINNA IRVING. 


Witit mosses on its Cull-red roof and ivy on its eaves, 


It stands beneath the summer sun, among the glinting leaves, 
The gray colonial manor house, where long and long ago 
A girl put on the buff and blue and went to fight the foc. 
Her lover fell at Bunker Hill—oh, what a death to die! 
(Around him in their scarlet coats the slain were shoulder high.) 
No kin had she to take his place and buckle on the blade 
That drank so deep of British blood—she only watched and prayeil. 

; 
But on a morning l|right with dew she pace] the garden old 
(A dainty maid in erimson silk, with locks of lustrous gold) . 
She heard the voice of Liberty, and lo! it called her name, 
And stirred her soul to daring deeds, and touched her brow with fame. 
With throbbing heart, and jeweled hands that shook with eager haste, 
She bound her lover’s trusty sword about ber slender wa‘st, 
And kissed her mother’s silver hair, and from the carven door 
Between the ranks of lilics tall she passed for evermore. 


From here, and there, and everywhere, the flying rumors rose 
About a stripling youth who gave no quarter to his foes, 
Whose sword was like the lightning flash that cleaves the swe 
Who died a soldier’s glorious death at Stony Point with Wayne. 
But ever in the summer eves they say a spirit walks 

Among the rose’s tangled sprays, the sunflower’s moldy stalks, 
Tt leaves a trail of blood behind, its breast is shot in two, 

It has a woman’s yellow curls, but wears the buff and blue. 


; ing rain, 
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LOVE your daughter, 
Captain Dole, and she 
loves me. I wish to marry 
her.” 

The captain was tug- 
ging at a new lock which 
Zeke had just fixed to the 
boathouse door. He turn- 





ed sharply round on Ches- 


ter Coxheath. 

** And is this the reason why you did not leave 
Dole Haven by the first train, as you planned, 
lad ?” , 

“Yes. I could not go, sir, till I had spoken 
with you privately. You must have seen how— 
how things were going with me.” 

The captain gave another jerk at the refractory 
lock. His strong hands trembled. Beads of per- 
spiration started out on his forehead. 

‘‘Hang Zeke’s tinkering! I wish 
leave hardware and carpenter’s tools alone. Ile 
was born fora sailor. So you have been stealing 
my little maid from me, Coxheath? No, I did 
not suspect you ;” and he groaned involuntarily. 
‘‘There were two girls in the house, and one 
seemed quite as likely to make mischief as the 
other.” 

‘You seem disturbed, sir. As a son-in-law, I 
hope you do not find me unwelcome ?” 

The frank sailor face wrinkled as if with deep 
perplexity. Captain Davy stood like a stone 
image, and stared straight down at the ground. 

‘*No,” he muttered ; ‘‘ personally I have noth- 
ing against you, lad—quite the contrary ; but I 
am sorry—as God hears me, I am sorry that your 
choice should have fallen on my little Paulette.” 

Coxheath stared. 

*‘IT do not understand you, sir.” 
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he would 
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Cuaprer VII. 


* Of course not. When we talk of Paulette we 
are wading in deep waters. I had hoped that love 
and marriage were accidents far distant from her 
—I had even hoped that they might never enter 
her life at all !” 

Coxheath looked impatient—indignant. 

‘And why should not your daughter marry, 
like other women ?” he demanded. ‘That you 
should expect to keep her wholly to yourself, sir, 
seems the very height of absurdity.” 

Captain Davy frowned. 

**Coxheath, are you quite sure of your own 
heart, and of Paulette’s ?” 

“* Yes-—a thousand times yes !” 

‘*To say the least, lad, you have made good 
use of your time and opportunity. Well, I might 
have known how it would be—I was young my- 
self twenty years ago ;” and the captain sighed 
heavily. 

The little waves rippled on the beach ; the sun- 
shine wrapped the brown bluffs in a golden haze. 
White-winged schooners flitted past on a violet 
sea. ‘Tle whole scene was unspeakably peaceful 
—not so the heart of Captain Davy Dole, as he 
leaned against the boathouse door and looked at 
his companion. 

“*T suppose you are waiting for an answer, 
lad ?” he muttered, at last. 

‘** Pray take your time,” replied Coxheath, with 
polite irony. 

“You already know that I am fond of you, 
Coxheath—that I believe you to be upright and 
honorable.” Coxheath winced. ‘* Were I forced 
to choose a husband for Paulette I would name 
you in preference to all the men that I have 
known on land or sea. But I am only one per- 
son—there is another, a very important party, 
who must be consulted about my little girl’s 


* Begun in the November number. 
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future, and for whom you will be recuired to pro- 
duce proper credentials, and show both your past 
record and your future prospects.” 

Coxheath started. 

‘May I ask who that important party is ?” 

** My child’s mother.” 

‘‘Good Heaven! I thought Paulette’s mother 
was dead, sir.” 

The captain maintained his composure bravely. 

‘* So Paulette herself believes—so I, for private 
reasons, have given all people to understand. 
But vou force the secret from me, Coxheath—un- 
less I tell it, how can you comprehend my present 
perplexity ? I ask only that you, as a man of 
honor, will forget this conversation as soon as it 
isover.” Coxhvath bowed. ‘* Paulette’s mother 
lives. She is far from me—I have not seen her 
face for many years—she is no longer my wife ; 
but I love and reverence her above all earthly 
things. As the custodian of her child I am 
bonnd to account strictly to her for Paulette’s 
well-being. Do not ask any questions, boy—I 
cannot answer them—I cannot rehearse my pri- 
vate sorrows even to you; but this I will say, asa 
final answer to your suit—satisfy the lady in ques- 
tion that you are in all respects worthy to be Pau- 
lette’s husband, and you may consider my consent 
as already won. I will not then put so much as 


a straw in the way of your happiness.” 


The blood rushed into Coxheath’s face, and 
out again. Ile stood dumfounded, disconcerted. 
Iiere was a state of things for which he had not 
bargained ! Apart from his record as a master 
mariner he had known absolutely nothing of 
Captain Davy’s history. And now Paulette had a 
mysterious mother somewhere in the background ; 
and to her, not to the old sea dog, the lover was 
called to answer. 

“You must submit your ercdentials to me,” 
ssid the captain, gravely, “‘and I wil. forward 
them to my former wife. Mind, Paulette is not 
to know—the time has not yet come to tell her 
that her mother is in existence. Certain circum- 
stances hold the two apart, and the knowledge 
would only make my little maid unhappy. Give 
me your word, lad, that you will tell Paulette 
nothing.” 

** Here is my hand on it, sir,” answered Cox- 
heath ; and the two men clasped hands. 

The face of Panlette’s lover betrayed great in- 
ward disturbance. 

“*T fear, Captain Dole, that what you demand 
of me means a long delay.” he said. 

** Yes,” replied the captain, sadly; ‘‘ but you 
are young, and Paulette—why, Paulette is hardly 
more than a child. Both of you can ‘afford to 
wail.” 
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Coxheath bit his lip. 

*“‘T am not so sure of that. 
patience likely to be taxed ?” 

The captain’s face put on a worn, tired look. 
He seemed suddenly to grow old. 

«The important person that 1 have mentioned 
lives far from this place. It will require time to 
consult with her. You must not see my little 
maid, nor hold communication with her, for a 
year. If at the end of that period you two still 
love each other, and if my former wife is sat- 
isfied of your worth, you will be at liberty to enter 
into an engagement with Paulette.” 

The young lover changed color. 

‘A year!” he echoed. ‘* Why not say an eter- 
nity? The conditions that you impose are very- 
hard, sir.” 

Captain Davy drew a deep breath. 

“Tt is the best that I can do, Coxheath. 
year will soon pass. I can make no other terms 
with you. [owe a duty to my child, and to her 
—her—mother. You must take Paulette in this 
way, or leave, and forget her.” 

There was something mulish in the captain’s 
tone. Knowing the character of the man, Cox- 
heath felt that his determination, like the law of 
the Medes and Persians, could not be broken. A 
year of waiting! A year of merciless investiga- 
tion through all the highways and byways of his 
life! lis blood ran cold. 

‘*T suppose you wish me to leave Dole Haven 
at once, sir ?” he said, huskily. 

** Now that you have spoken your mind to Pau- 
lette, it would be unwise for you to stay longer, 
lad.” 

“Then I will go to-day, as I first intended ; I 
will also produce the proofs that you require, and 
submit them to you as soon as possible. ‘To leave 
Paulette, or to forget her, is out of the question. 
Trying as they are, I must accept your terms, 
Captain Davy.” 

The elder man laid his hand kindly on the 
other’s shoulder. 

** Patience! Time goes swiftly. I believe that 
your heart is in the right place, lad. Waiting 
may be weary work, but you will find it good dis- 
cipline. I must go now and talk with Panlette. 
She loves her old father. She will have respect 
for his wishes.” 

Captain Davy, generous and warm-hearted, 
natarally shrank from inflicting pain. Moreover, 

toxheath had aroused some insupportable pangs 

of memory which were stabbing him like knives. 
He turned hurriedly from the boathouse, and 
stepping back through his garden gate, walked 
away toward the house. Coxheath was thus left 
alone with his own thoughts. 


How long is my 
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Pleasant they certainly were not. He set his 
back against the door ornamented with Zeke’s 
lock, and drawing his hat over ‘his eyes to pro- 
tect them from the hot sunshine, he stared 
straight out to sea—a level gray gaze, full of 
gloom and apprehension. Paulette’s mysterious 
mother, who was no longer the captain’s wife, 
would surely discover the hidden things of his 
life—trust a woman for that !—and part him for- 
ever from Paulette. On hearing his story she was 
certain to take sides against him. This was the 
thought uppermost in Coxheath’s mind. The 
small waves crept along the beach—he did not 
see them. ‘The moments lengthened to an hour 
—still he did not move, 

Suddenly the garden gate slammed. Light 
feet spurned the sand. Paulette, with a pink 
gypsy hat dangling on her neck, and all her shin- 
ing lovelecks tossed and tumbled, threw herself 
on her lover’s breast. 

‘‘] knew you were moping here,” she said. 
‘*Papa told me. Ilow absolutely cruel a good 
man may sometimes be! One cannot but think 
that a Caligula is hidden in all of us. And I was 
so sure that papa wanted me to be happy! Fancy 
my feelings now /” 

Coxheath strained her to his side. 

‘‘Your father forbids me to see or hold com- 


munication with you for an infernal year !” 


“‘ Yes,” she sobbed. 

‘Infamous !” 

‘““He thinks it .is 
wretched !” 

*‘T never heard of anything so unreasonable. 
And I am _ requested to quit Dole Haven at 
once !” 

* Ob!” 

He put his hand under her chin and lifted her 
tearful face to the light. 

** Do you love me, Paulette 

‘* Yes, yes, yes !” 

‘Do you remember the promise which you 
made last night ?” 

** Y-e-8,” 

**T cannot live a year without once seeing or 
receiving news of you, nor will I attempt it. 
Parted for that time means parted forever.” 

She shivered. They stood in the yellow sun- 
shine, and looked straight into each other’s sor- 
rowful eyes. 

“Shall I say good-by, Paulette ? 
from you, never to come back ?” 

‘Oh, no, no!” 

‘Then listen to me. I have one chance, a des- 
perate one, and I cannot let it slip. Though I 
make but a poor return for the captain’s hospi- 
inlity, I must have that one chance! Last night 


**Ts it not dreadful ?” 


his duty to make us 


9” 


Shall I go 
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you promised to marry me, even against the 
wishes of your father—will you keep your word, 
Paulette ?” 

She trembled. 

“Oh, Chester, I onght to obey papa—I musé 
obey papa!” turning wpon her lover the appeal 
of big, wet eves, and slender hands interlacing 
nervously, ‘‘ You will not ask me to do anything 
wrong ?” 

A reckless demon took possession of him. 

“IT will beg and pray you not to break my 
heart, Paulette !” answered, passionately. 
** Without any good or sufficient reason your 
father imposes on us a whole vast year of separa- 
tion. God only knows what may happen in a 
year—how wide apart we may drift—what hostile 
forces may be arrayed against us! Either you 
must abide by the promise made me last night or 
see my face no more.” 

His stern, resolute air filled her with terror. 
The desperate pleading, the passionate heartbreak 
in his voice carried her will by storm. Paulette 
was hopelessly in love, and Coxheath’s words were 
more than she could bear. She fell to sobbing on 
his shoulder. 

**Hush !” he implored. “It kills me to hear 
you ery. Hush, darling! I will give you time 
to make your decision—you need do nothing 
without proper deliberation. I shall take myself 
at once to the inn in the village. At nightfall I 
will return to this boathouse. Meet me here, and 
decide betwixt your father and your lover. What- 
ever determination you may arrive at, I will do 
my best to accept it as final.” 

**Oh, you are kind—you are good !” she whis- 
pered. 

““T am neither—do not deceive yourself. 
you meet me on this spot to-night ?” 

** Yes, yes.” 

He pressed her to his heart—kissed her lips and 
eyes and hair. She neither resisted nor returned 
his caresses. Her tears had ceased—a gentle pas- 
siveness possessed her. Had he conquered? He 
could not tell. . 

At lunch that day Chester Coxheath was miss- 
ing. Zeke had driven him over to the village 
inn. The captain wore a dejected air. Paulette 
was pale and abstracted. Laurel Hading, hiding 
her own heartache beneath a calm exterior, talked 
with Mrs. Minto, and conducted herself generally 
as a well-balanced young person should. 


he 


Will 


As the day wore on Captain Davy grew amaz- 
ingly restless. Old memories had been revived, 
and new anxieties tormented him. He walked 
incessantly up and down his veranda, muttering 
to himself. Laurel Hading watched him with 
alarm. How was the malady which preyed late 
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and early on the strong sailor to end ? 
catastrophe was it leading ? 

At dinner a sudden tempest darkened the air. 
The rain fell in livid sheets. A great gale arose. 
Glass in hand, Captain Davy watched two or 
three schooners come pounding over the shoals, 
close-reefed, seeking shelter. 

“There will be work for the surfmen_to- 
night,” he said ; and a little later Laurel missed 
him frem the veranda. 

Restlessness is contagious. Paulette, too, had 
disappeared. Laurel ran down to the garden. 
Over the bluffs a great star was shining through 
a riven cloud. The shower had passed, and left 
the air damp with odors of fresh seaweed and 
drenched garden beds. Laurel saw the gate 
standing open. She went through, her thoughts 
pursuing Captain Davy. As she approached the 
boathouse a man’s voice, lifted somewhere near, 
brought her to a sudden stand. 
but this is what she heard : 

‘‘You handle an oar with ease. It is a short 
pull from Dole Haven to the village. ‘l'o-morrow 
night, at eight sharp, I will be waiting for you at 
the landing place. ‘The house of the minister is 
close by—that white-gabled cottage facing the 
pier, you know. I have been looking about to- 
day. We can catch the night train for Boston. 
From that place we will write to the captain, im- 
ploring forgiveness.” 

‘** Tow wicked I feel !” answered another voice, 
which Laurel recognized as Paulette’s. ‘I am 
sure I shall be very unhappy. I always thought 
elopements horrid. Butdon’t frown. I will keep 
my word—yes, if I live, I will be at the village 
pier to-morrow night at eight o’clock.” 

‘*(God bless you! Darling, precious darling ! 
I knew you could not deliberately drive me to de- 
spair. Let us walk down the beach. We may be 
seen here. Zeke is always lurking in this vi- 
cinity.” 

The sound of receding footsteps followed. Un- 
seen in the shadow of the boathouse, Laurel Ha- 
ding stood and listened till the last echo died 
away. 


To what 


She saw no one, 


Cuaprer VIII. 


‘* ALL hands on deck! ‘Tack ship! Let go the 


royal halyards—let the head sheets go! See that 
spoon drift—hear the loose sails thundering aloft, 
and there’s the water dashing in tons over the lee 
rail !” 

‘‘In the dead waste and middle of the night” 
these cries rang through the upper rooms of Dole 
Haven, and brought every sleeper terrified from 
bed. 

‘‘Good Heaven !” cried Mrs. Minto, running 
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half dressed into the corridor, where she was 
speedily joined by Paulette, Laurel Hading and 
the servants. ‘* What can have happened to Cap- 
tain Dole ?” 

She rapped on the captain’s door. There was 
no response, and the hubbub within grew louder. : 

«‘The cable has parted—we’re pounding on the 

tips! Ah, God! we’re in the breakers. Who’s 
lashed to the rigging up there? Violet—it’s my 
Violet! That’s her long hair flying on the dark- 
ness. She’s calling me. Yes, love, my one only 
love, yes—please God, I will yet save you. Avast 
there! Set the reefed mainsail to head the ship 
off a little, and so clear the shoal.” 

“Zeke,” said Mrs. Minto to the captain’s man 
of all work, ‘something awful is the matter. 
His door is locked—you must break it down.” 

Zeke set his big shoulders to the barrier; the 
hinges snapped. ‘Then the anxious group at the 
threshold of the chamber looked in, and saw a 
figure with eyes wild and bright, and face hag- 
gard, vacant, strange, tearing up and down the 
floor in delirium—no longer the kindly host and 
master, the loving father of a few hours before, 
but a wild man, with wits all astray and mind 
shipwrecked—seeing nothing, knowing nothing. 
“Oh, papa! papa!” screamed Paulette. 

But he did not hear—he even thrust her away 
as she rushed toward him. 

‘‘ Stand back, miss !” exclaimed Zeke, horrified. 
‘* He is mad !” 

That little cloud ‘‘no bigger than a man’s 
hand,” which had long hung over Dole Haven, 
now expanded suddenly into a horror of great 
darkness. Here was the culmination of the nerv- 
ous disorder, the months of insomnia, which had 
so harassed the unfortunate captain. Zeke rushed 
to the stable, harnessed a horse and dashed off 
for the village doctor. When that party arrived 
upon the scene he administered a strong opiate to 
Captain Davy, and set the faithful Zeke to watch 
him while he slept. No further rest was possible 
that night for any member of the household. 
Distress and consternation filled Dole Haven. 

Morning came, gray and mutinous. Disaster 
seemed brooding on everything. The captain was 
still sleeping heavily when Mrs. Minto glided into 
his chamber to relieve Zeke. 

‘* Miss Paulette wishes you to take a message 
to the doctor,” she whispered, ‘‘and to bring the 
morning mail.” 

Zeke departed on his errand. The mail was 
brought, and left in the family sitting room, 
where Laurel Hading chanced to be sitting alone. 
Listlessly, for the girl’s heart was deeply wrung 
by the disaster of the night, she opened the bag 
and took out letters and papers. In doing this 





she ran to the window and threw up the sash. 


sea air, Paulette, wan and miserable, entered. 
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her cyes were suddenly caught and held by a 
familiar name at the head of a column of news. 
She read a few lines, and every drop of blood in 


her body seemed turning to fire. Half suffocated, 
As she stood gasping for breath in that fresh 
‘Oh, Laurel!’ she cried, making an impul- 


sive rush toward her friend, ‘‘ how glad I am to 
find you here! I was just thinking that I maus¢ 
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but I cannot believe that 
with 
thing had not come upon us. 
ment your heart would have failed you—you 
could not have left ¢ 
way 
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«Your conscience is pricking you sorely, dear ; 


you would have eloped 
even if this dreadful 
At the last mo- 


Coxheath to-night, 


iptain Davy in that wretched 
the whole plan must have fallen through.” 
** Maybe,” falters Paulette, in a faint, de- 


jected voice. 


** Now, dear, I have something to tell you. Do 


‘““THEN THE BOAT GLIDED AWAY FROM THE PIER.” 


confess to some one. You see, I have been very, 
very wicked, and this awful thing that has be- 
fallen papa seems, somehow, to force me to 
speak “ 

Laurel put her arm gently around the younger 
girl. 

**You need not—I know what you mean, Pau- 
lette. I was near the boathouse last evening, 
and I overheard part of your conversation with 
Chester Coxheath. Believe me, it was purely ac- 
cidental—I did not mean to listen.” 

“Oh, Laurel !” 


you remember the lines that we were reading to- 
gether yesterday ’— 


‘And when my heart 
rk had ventured all, 
thunderbolt.’” 


In one frail 
Then came the 


Paulette grew suddenly rigid. 
‘‘ Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ What brings them te 
is it you have to tell me, 


your memory-— what 


Laurel ? 
** Only that I know of two important reasons, 
dear, why you cannot fly with Chester Coxheath 
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to-night. Your father is one, and here is the 
other.” ; 

She put the newspaper which she had been 
holding into Panlette’s hand, and pointed to the 
familiar name in the headline. 

‘* Read, my poor child,” she said, sadly. 

* * * * * * 

News of the catastrophe at Dole Haven did 
not travel far that day. The doctor forbore to 
mention it, and Zeke, cut to the heart by his 
master’s misfortune, kept his mouth shut like an 
oyster. In consequence Chester Coxheath heard 
nothing of the matter. The arrival of several 
telegrams had thrown the young man into a fever 
of rage and disappointment. All his hopes and 
plans were scattered to the winds of heaven. His 
arch enemy had vanquished him, and in the 
agony of defeat he was ready to tear his hair and 
rave like any lunatic. In modern life, however, 
a man meets tragedy in a less demonstrative man- 
ner; so Coxheath simply paced his room in the 
village inn, smoking endless cigars and thinking 
deeply, sullenly of Paulette. 

Eight o’clock found him at the tryst. The sky 
was heavy with clonds. In the white gable of 
the minister’s cottage lights burned ; in the breast 
of Coxheath’s coat a marriage license rustled. 
Everything was arranged. Though all the in- 
mates of the bottomless pit should block his way 
he would marry that little girl! 

The village pier is lighted by a lantern hung 
onapole. This method of illumination made a 
yellow glare on the worn planks and flung sea- 
ward some dull, uncertain gleams. Coxheath 
stood under the pole and looked impatiently at 
hia watch. Five minutes past the hour! It was 
but a short pull from Dole Haven, but she was 
timid and young—perhaps at the last instant her 
heart had failed her—if so, he would go and seek 
her in person. He would do anything, dare any- 
thing, for one more look in her big, innocent 
eyes ! 

Dip! dip! Ours were beating the water near 
at hand. Into the pale circle of light cast by the 
lantern a dory glided toward the landing place. 
It contained two persons—both women. With a 
strange sinking of heart Coxheath stepped for- 
ward. , 

** Paulette!” he called, in an apprehensive 
tone. 

The answer came back promptly, ‘* 1 am here,” 
and Paulette herself sprang upon the pier. Be- 
hind her appeared the slender figure and golden 
head of Laurel Hading. 

‘“‘This is an unexpected pleasure,” began Cox- 
heath, dryly ; but Miss Hading gave him a look 
which struck him dumb. 


**T come at the request of Miss Dole,” she said, 
with a cool scorn in her eyes. ‘‘She did not care 
to meet you alone.” 

Coxheath went up to Paulette. 

‘What does this mean ?” he demanded, in an 
unsteady voice. ‘‘ What has happened ?” 

She was as white as death, but she bore herself 
with a dignity quite new to her. Without a word 
she held out a newspaper, folded at a column of 
special dispatches. Oh, he knew very well how 
the printed words ran—all day they had been 
dancing before his eyes; yet he could not thrust 
away her imperious little hand—he could not re- 
fuse to look. She pointed to the lines, and he 
read as follows : 


‘*In the Supreme Court to-day decision was rendered in 
the cas2 of Chester Coxheath, who six months ago peti- 
tioned for absolute divorce from his wife, on the plea of 
incompatibility. The Coxheaths belong to the highest 
social circles, and the cas2 has excited great interest in the 
fashionable world. The vigorous opposition made by the 
lady received its due reward to day, for the court decided 
in favor of Mrs. Coxheath—the divorce was refused.” 


He dashed down the paper and drew back a 
step from her. 

**So you know the truth ¥’ he said, bitterly. 

*“‘T think,” she answered, in a frigid tone, 
‘*that some explanation is due me.” 

“True. Everything can be summed up in a 
few words. I was overconfident——I believed that 
the divorce would be granted me—that my re- 
Jease was certain—that decision would be ren- 
dered in time for me to meet you on this spot to- 
night—a free man.” 

** You caleulated very closely between the cast- 
ing off of one tie and the formation of another.” 

“Do not gibe. Could it matter whether my 
freedom was an hour old or a year old, providing 
it gave me time to marry you legally ?” 

She had spirit, and it blazed up smartly. 

**You were married when you came to Dole 
Haven—when you made love to me—when you 
dared ask my father for my hand! Where was 
your respect for Captain Davy—where your sense 
of honor as his guest ?” 

**Small wonder that you ask! I sinned against 
all laws of friendship and hospitality—I behaved 
like a scoundrel. The case seemed going well— 
it was sure to be decided in a few days, and so 
sanguine was I of victory that I forestalled by own 
release, and dared to act, think, feel like a free 
man. Paulette, I have played a close game with 
your heart, and my own, and—lost.” 

He set his back against the post on which the 
lantern hung. Supreme dejection struggled with 
a reckless desperation in his look and attitude. 
Paulette faced him in that circle of light, her hat 
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pushed back from her brows, her eyes wide and 
shining. In the background stood Laurel. She 
had turned partly away from the pair, yet, by 
some preternatural sharpening of the senses, she 
saw and heard everything. 

**You have indeed behaved very badly, very 
cruelly,” said Paulette, with a ring of anguish in 
her voice, ‘and I will never forgive you—never.” 

He hung his head. 

“Do not say that. Try to comprehend my 
temptation, and the love that urged me to secure 
you at any cost. I regret that I have made you 
suffer—all the rest is of no importance.” 

‘*Suppose,” said Paulette, sternly, “‘ that I had 
not seen that newspaper—suppose that I had 
come here to-night ignorant of the truth? Of 
your own free will would you have told it ?” 

He winced. 

*‘ As God is my judge, I-do not know? What 
man can measure his own strength till the crucial 
moment arrives ? I might have seized you in my 
arms and leaped from the pier with you—death 
together would have been sweet ; or, compelled 
by your innocent eyes, I might have fallen at 
your feet and confessed my sins. But why mul- 
tiply words ? I am the baffled, defeated villain 
of the play, darling, and you, through the com- 
monplace medium of a news item, have happily 
escaped my net.” 

Ife drew a paper from the breast of his coat, 
tore it in fragments and tossed it into the water. 

‘‘Your marriage license, Paulette,” he said, 
with a bitter laugh, ‘‘ procured just a half-hour 
before the news of my defeat thrust me from 
heaven down to hell. There it goes to the fishes! 
Up yonder at that cottage where the light is shin- 
ing the minister, good man, is waiting to unite 
us—I will send word that his services will not be 
required to-night. Ah, how I betray myself! 
Yes, it is true that I had determined to go 
through the marriage ceremony with you. In 
Boston I have a sister who loves me. I meant to 
carry you there, and leave you in her care, till I 
could make another fight for liberty—till I could 
break the cursed bonds that hold me. I trusted 
that your love for me would make you patient to 


wait and endure. Now I have 


made a clean 


breast of it, darling—now there is nothing more 
to say but good night and good-by.” 
His face had put ena hard gray look, but the 


eyes were shining like coals. He made as though 
he would take her in his arms. Laurel Hading 
started involuntarily forward. 

**Do not !” she commanded, in a sharp voice— 
**do not !” 

His arms fell at once to his side. 

“You are right,” he said, meeting with a cold 
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smile the glance of fiery indignation, ‘‘I am glad 
Paulette has so faithful a guardian! We may 
shake hands, I suppose? No? Very well—my 
punishment is not greater than I deserve. Dar- 
ling,” this to Paulette, “shall meet 
again ?” 


we ever 


‘God grant not!” 
hopeless voice. 

He shut his lips mutinously. 

“«* Never is a long day. 


she answered, in a dull, 


There are some things 
beyond the control of human legislation. Whether 
we meet or not, somewhere on the face of the 
earth I shall be loving you—remember, whatever 
you do, wherever you go, I shall be loving yon, 
Paulette! Neither men nor demons can hinder 
that!” 

Laurel put her arm around Paulette. 

“*Come away,” she said. 

He stood and saw the two girls step down into 
the boat. He dared not offer them assistance. 
Verily the little play was played out, and the vil- 
lain left discomfited. 

** Geod-by,” he ventured to call; and Paulette, 
turning her pale face toward him for aii instant, 
answered, in a steady voice: 

** Good-by.” 

Then the boat glided away from the pier—away 
from the light cast by the swinging lantern—away 
from the tall, dark figure that watched it with 
desperate intentness. Laurel plied the oars. Pau- 
lette, huddled in the stern, neither moved nor 
spoke. So they vanished from Coxheath’s sight 
into the silence and darkness of the bay. 

Laurel, guided by the twinkle of the lights at 
Dole Haven, rowed with steady strokes. Her 
whole soul was heavy. As she looked across the 
black distance she thought of the Texan prairie 
by night—she seemed to hear the wind in the pe- 
can tree by the corral. Her father’s tragic death 
rushed back on her methory—the face of the man 
who had killed him. A sob arose in her throat. 
She stifled it quickly. Paulette must not know. 
With redoubled strength she pulled at the oars. 
At last the boat reached Dole Haven. 

“Come,” said Laurel, as she took the small cold 
hand of her companion. ‘I hope Mrs. Minto has 
not missed us.” 

They went up to the house together. 

** Laurel,” shivered the younger girl, ‘‘ 1 think 
my heart is breaking.” 

‘‘No,” answered Laurel, firmly; ‘‘it is the 
pangs of disenchantment which you feel. Forget 
him, dear, as soon as possible.” 

Paulette’s young body trembled as though an 
icy wind had blown upon it. 

‘* Forget—yes, that is best,” she said, faintly. 
‘« If one could only find out how to do it !” 
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They entered the house. From Captain Davy’s 
chamber issued the dread sound of cries and wild 
langhter. Mrs. Minto, anxious and distressed, 
met the two girls on the stair. 

‘¢The doctor is here,” she said. ‘‘ He has been 
talking with me. He thinks the captain should 
be removed at once to a retreat and placed under 
strict surveillance. Ile has just made an attack 
on Zeke, and nearly overpowered him. The dis- 
ease is growing in violence. It is dangerous for 
the patient to remain longer under this roof.” 

Paulette uttered a ery. Ilad the windows of 
heaven opened to pour wrath on her head ? 

««'Then my father is incurable, Mrs, Minto ?” 

«The doctor does not say that; but Captain 
Dole needs proper restraint and the treatment of 
specialists.” 

Paulette fell helplessly against Laurel IHading. 

‘<7 will take her to her own room,” said the 
Texan girl, as she put her strong young arms 
around her friend. ‘Oh, Mrs. Minto, are you 
sure that the captain must be removed—that he 
is—is ‘a 

“‘T have it from the doctor’s own lips, Miss 
Hading. If the patient remains here it will be 
at the risk ofall our lives. Captain Davy is mad 
—dangerously mad !” 





Cuaprer IX, 


A MELANCHOLY day in late October. Dead 
leaves whirled in every wind. The earth was 
sodden and frost-nipped. The sky scowled with 
watery clouds, which now, in middle afternoon, 
dropped spiteful splashes of rain about the rail- 
way station of Deepford, where a locomotive 
whistle was just making the raw air ring. A 
train puffed up to the little depot. One passen- 
ger alighted on the platform—a lady in a gray 
cloak, with a coil of yellow hair shining under 
her simple but stylish bonnet. 

‘Can you direct me to the house of Jasper 
Hading ?” she said to the station master—an old 
man who stood in the door, regarding her with the 
curiosity which the Deepford native was wont to 
bestow on the stranger within his gates. 

‘*Sartinly, miss,” replied the official; and he 
pointed up a sloppy street, that seemed to rise, 
like Jacob’s ladder, toward heaven. “ First you'll 
see the tannery—Hading’s tannery. Pass that 
and push on up the hill. His house is at the top 
—the biggest in Deepford-—you can’t fail to find 
it, miss.” 

‘Thank you,” said Laurel Hading; and she 
walked rapidly away. 

A few rods bronght her to an ugly building, 
and a great yard covered deep with maroon-col- 
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ored tan. Here an. immensely tall chimney 
belched clouds of black smoke. On the roadway 
fence sides of leather hung drying. An odor of 
hides and crushed bark burdened the air. She 
had reached Hading’s tannery. 

The rumble and jar of labor hung about the 
place like the hum of bees about a hive. On the 
red tan bed Laurel saw a man at work with a 
horse and cart—all three had assumed the warm 
hue of the tan. A brook flowing under a bridge 
by the roadside had also taken a vile color and 
odor. Laurel hastened on past the dangling sides 
of leather and the deep-red yard, and began to 
climb a long hill. 

With the ascent the aspect of the street changed. 
The atmosphere grew purer. On either side pre- 
tentious dwellings began to look out from trim 
shrubbery. Toil in Deepford occupied the valley ; 
aristocracy, the hill. The highest rung of the 
social Jadder touched its top. There Laurel 
came in sight of the house of Jasper Hading—a 
square, severe mansion, glaring with new paint— 
the home of that churlish uncle on whose bounty 
she had lived for nearly five years. 

Perfect order reigned about it. Not a dead 
leaf disfigured the asphalt walks ; the lawns were 
still vividly green. Laurel went up to the main 
door, decorated with old-fashioned fan lights and 
touched a bell. 

T'wo months had passed since we last saw her 
at Dole Haven. She was now a teacher in Miss 
Bowdoin’s school. ' On this half-holiday she had 
come to Deepford to find her unknown uncle—a 
visit long talked of, long dreaded. Low would 
he receive her? Her heart sank when she thought 
of the letter written to her in her early school 
days. Yet he was her father’s brother, and in 
his own strange way he had made her his debtor 
to no trifling extent. She must sec and talk with 
him face to face. 

The main door opened, and a housekeeper, 
with respectability written all over her large 
placid face and figure, appeared on the threshold. 
To Taurel’s inquiry she answered : 

‘*Mr. Hading is still at his tannery, miss, but 
he’ll soon be coming up the hill for tea. Perhaps 
you'll step into the parlor and wait for him.” 

Laurel stepped in. The parlor proved to bea 
stiff, prim, oppressive room, with spotless shades 
and modern furniture, the exact color of the tan 
beds in the valley. Laurel looked around. Per- 
haps she might somewhere discover a memento 
of her murdered father—a photograph—a con- 
necting link betwixt herself and this unknown 
uncle. But Jasper Hading had no taste, evi- 
dently, for family remembrancers. There was not 
a portrait in the room—no object that could by 
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any stretch “of imagination recall her father’s 
memory. ‘Then she recollected that the two men 
had been enemies, and with a little chill of un- 
certainty she sat down to wait. 

A few moments passed. Fitful 


and rain began to shake the windows. 


Presently 
the door swung open, and Jasper Hading walked 
into the parlor. 

He was a man of five and thirty, sallow and 
thin, with faded blue eyes that seemed almost col- 


gusts of wind 
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orless ; nervous, twitching lips, and stiff, scanty 
black whiskers. His hair was already gray about 
the temples, and his respectable tweed clothes ex- 
haled the odors of the tanyard. Laurel arose 
and bowed. 

‘*T am your niece, Laurel Hading,” she said. 

He stared as though she had been the Gorgon’s 
Hiead. Perhaps she had never looked more beau- 
tiful in her life. Her inward tremor had sent a 
dash of pink into her cheek, and deepened the 
lustre of her incomparable eyes. Jasper Hading 
said not a word. 

““ You once wrote that you did not know me,” 
continued Laurel, ‘and that you did not wish to 
know me; but in spite of that letter I determined 
to see you. I wish to thank you for your gen- 
erosity, and to assure you that I feel my indebt- 
edness all the more because you did not live on 
good terms with my father.” 

His pale, strange eyes, that reminded her some- 
how of corpse lights, kept their fixed stare. Tis 
nervous lips twitched, but no sound came from 
them. Laurel made another effort. 

‘‘T am now a teacher in Miss Bowdoin’s estab- 
lishment —I have become self-supporting. A 
quarter’s salary has been given me in advance, 
and I have brought it as the first payment of the 
debt which I owe you, for, of course, I mean to 
return every penny of the money which you have 
spent upon me.” 

Ilis: stony gaze disconcerted her. She drew out 
a small purse and began to fumble at the fasten- 
ing. Jasper Hading found his voice at last. 

‘Wait a minute? he said, sharply. ‘I am 
not quite sure that I understand you, even with 
the help of that letter which you wrote from your 
school long ago. ‘Tell me something more of 
what I have done for you—commence, if you 
please, at the beginning.” 

““You know how my father died in /Texas ?” 
she said, in surprise. 

‘‘Yes. He was the black sheep of the Ha- 
dings, a roving spendthrift, a ne’er do well.” 

She colored angrily. 

‘* He always told mc that you were his enemy, 
sir. We need not discuss my father’s character. 
Because of your hatred for him, you preferred, I 
suppose, to help his daughter through the agency 
of strangers.” 

‘Through the agency of strangers!” echoed 
Jasper Hading, with a curious smile. ‘‘ Well— 
go on !” 

‘“‘You brought me North—you placed me at 
Miss Bowdoin’s school—you have paid my bills 
and supplied my wants, but never once tried to 
see me; and the answer which you returned to 
ny letter was unkind—even cruel.” 
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Iie drew toward her in a fascinated way. His 
pale eyes ran eagerly over her handsome face and 
stylish figure, and took in every detail of her 
beauty. Evidently this niece, neglected for years, 
had, in five minutes, aroused a tremendous in- 
terest in the prosperous tanner, Jasper Hading. 

‘“‘Ah,” he said, dryly, ‘‘so I did all this for 
you? You have told me your whole story? It 
sounds well, but I fear there is some mistake.” 

** What do you mean ?” demanded Laurel. 

He waved her toward a sofa. 

‘*Sit down—you must be tired with climbing 
the hill. I have managed to keep the family 
birthplace up here. It was over the settlement 
of it that my brother and I quarreled. He ac- 
cused me of seizing the lion’s share. I called him 
a vagabond, and prophesied that he would die in 
the gutter—an end rather less disreputable than 
that to which he really came. To be shot by a 
cowboy in a drunken brawl—faugh! I was born 
to uphold the good name of the family—he to 
destroy it. But all this has nothing to do with 
you. Now, attend: I never brought you from 
Texas, Miss Hading, nor contributed a penny to- 
ward your education and support. ‘Till this mo- 
ment I have never felt the smallest interest in 
you, or cared to know whether you were alive or 
dead. If some person has played the benefactor 
to you, in the way that you describe, I tell you 
plainly it is not Jasper Hading !” 

The blood ebbed out of Laurel’s face. 

‘* How can I believe this ?” she cried, aghast. 

‘*It is the trath !” 

‘“Who, then, could have done it—who? You 
are my only living relative, are you not ?” 

His pale, greedy eyes were still fixed on her 
face. Her beauty and distinction intoxicated 
him like wine. He had never before met a 
woman of this type. 

‘*T know nothing about your relatives,” he an- 
swered ; ‘‘ you are no Hading.” 

Laurel grew rigid. 

‘“¢. Sirf” 

Jasper Hading burst into a laugh. 

«Don’t you know? My fool of a brother or 
his silly wife, onght to have told you. But it’s 
all of a piece with their other folly. I supposed 
you were calling me uncle only as a matter of 
courtesy—that you were acquainted with the real 
facts.” 

** Speak out plainly !” commanded Laurel. 

‘«« Jason Hading had no offspring. .He adopted 
you out of the street when you were ® meéfe in- 
fant.” 

Laurel reeled as if from a blow. 
fusion, dismay mingled in her face. 

** Out of the street! Are you sure?” 
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“Yes. You were one of the waifs of a big 
city. My brother—the idiot !—probably hoped 
to bring you up in the belief that you were his 
own child.” 

‘What was my rea/ name ?” 

“‘T never heard. But you are not related to 
me by any tie of blood, nor indebted for so much 
as a penny !” 

The great red flowers in the carpet moved up 
and down before Laurel’s eyes like the waves of 
a sea. She felt dizzy—sick. She had no name, 
no kin, no lineage. A city waif, out of the 
street! She repeated the dismal words again and 
again to herself. The Hading murdered at Fort 
Lac was not her father, nor his gentle wife, sleep- 
ing under a pecan tree on the Texan prairie, her 
mother! Jasper Hading rubbed his sinewy hands 
thoughtfully together. 

‘‘This piece of news hurts you, Miss Hading— 
I suppose you will still call yourself by that name ? 
So far as 7 am concerned, you’re welcome to the 
use of it. Now, I’ve a suggestion to make. 
Maybe the party that has paid your bills since 
Jason’s death has a perfect right to do so—maybe 
it is some relative who has watched you afar off, 
but for private reasons could not make himself 
or herself known—let us say your real father or 
mother !” 

There was a coarse insinuation in the words. 
Laurel shuddered and made no answer. A high 
wall seemed suddenly to close around her. ‘There 
was no door, no outlet anywhere. Jasper Hading 
stood digging his heel into the carpet and watcli- 
ing her from the tail of his pale eye. 

“The things that I have told you are really of 
no importance,” he said, eagerly. ‘‘ You have 
secured an education—why should you care who 
paid for it? You are a fine woman—yon would 
pass anywhere for a born lady—so it doesn’t mat- 


ter who your parents were, or how you came to 


be left in the street. If you were really my niece 
I should feel proud of you—devilish proud !” 

She did not hear. She was silently living over 
her whole past life, from the ranch on the prai- 
rie to this fateful day of dark revelations. Jas- 
per Hading went to the window, drew up the 
immaculate shade, to admit a little more of the 
waning daylight, and then returned to his guest, 
with the air of a man who had settled some im- 
portant question with himself. 

‘‘T have made a tidy heap of money,” he said, 
abruptly. ‘I can make more. I can keep a 
wife in luxury and give her fine clothes, jewels, 
carriages, servants—all the things that women 
hanker after. ‘TI’ can indulge her whims—I can 
love her as well as a younger or handsomer man.” 

This extraordinary’ speech was also lest on 
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Laurel. She comprehended only that the sal- 
low man, with the black whiskers and tanyard 
odor, was still talking. 

‘*For some time I’ve been looking for a wife,” 
he went on, ‘* who will assist me socially and help 
spend my money. She must have beauty, accom- 
plishments and fine manners—all that I myself 
lack. About her antecedents I don’t care a straw. 
I want a woman that Deepford people will look 
at, envy, run after. I am no favorite with your 
sex—I don’t go about much, I have little to say 
for myself, and until to-day I never saw the one 
that I would ask to be my wife.” 

Laurel picked up her stray wits, and with the 
air of a queen moved suddenly toward the door. 

*‘T must apologize for intruding upon you, 
sir,” she said, coldly. This man, who was neither 
her kinsman nor benefactor, inspired her with 
lively aversion. ‘‘I believe that you have told 
me the truth about myself—I am grateful for 
that. Permit me to say good-by.” 

He stepped hurriedly before her. 

‘*Stop, Miss Hading, stop! I cannot let you 
goso soon. I have not said half that I want to 
say.” 

** You have said all that I eare to hear,” replied 
Laurel, with proud composure. And she waved 
him quickly aside. He slunk like a whippec 
hound under her high look. One moment, and 
she was at the outer threshold—she was standing 
on the asphalt walk. A door closed behind hei. 

‘Thank Heaven that I am safely out of that 
house !” was the ery of her heart as she rushed by 
the green lawns down to the street. 

Once there, she turned involuntarily and looked 
back. 

Jasper Hading had followed his guest to the 
entrance gate. He was leaning upon it, staring 
after her like a stone man. A queer panic seized 
Laurel. She fled down the hill as though some 
evil thing was at Past the fine 
houses she went down—down, to the horrid red 
tan bed, over the bridge that spanned the foul- 
smelling brook, and into the Deepford station. 
With a cheerfal hubbub the Boston train hal 
just puffed up to the platform. Laurel shook 
the dust of Deepford from her feet and sprang 
into the nearest Robbed now of name ani 
kindred, beset with mystery and perplexities, the 
girl seated herself in an obseure corner, drew her 
veil over her pale face and steamed away from 
the station. 
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CHAPTER X. 
‘‘I was an adopted child, Miss Bowdoin—the 
Hadings picked me out of the street. Perhaps 
my foster father would have teld me the truth 
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had he lived long enough ; but he died suddenly, 
and at a distance from me.” 

It was Laurel who spoke—Laurel, sitting in a 
low rozker before Miss Bowdoin’s fire, on the 
night succeeding her visit to Deepford. She had 
been telling her story, and there was a trace of 
tears on her long lashes. Miss Bowdoin, at the 
opposite end of the hearth, was listening attent- 
ively. She was fond of the girl, and felt a genu- 
ine interest in her affairs. 

‘It is a trying state of things for you, my 
dear,” she sighed. ‘* You must have found Jas- 
per Hading a very unpleasant person.” 

‘* He was detestable.” 

** Will you keep your present name, Laurel ?” 

“There is no other to which I have the small- 
est claim.” 

“True, and a change might lead to mischiev- 
ous comment. As for the person who has pro- 
vided for your wants since the death of Jason 
Hading, I suggest that you go to the lawyers 
throngh whose ageney your bills have been paid 
and demand a full solution of the provoking mys- 
tery. Acquaint them with Jasper [lading’s story, 
and the legal gentlemen may possibly open their 
lips and give the desired information. I say pos- 
sibly, because lawyers, as a rule, tell no secrets. 
I will bear you company. Let us go to-morrow, 
after school hours, for I see that you are con- 
sumed with impatience !” 

Laurel beamed gratefully on her employer. 

“*You are very kind. Ie—Jasper Iading— 
insinuated that my own father or mother might 
be the unknown benefactor. How I hated the 
man for daring to think such a thing !” 

Miss Bowdoin looked annoyed. 

“‘T begin to feel a lively antipathy to that 
odious Hading. ‘To-morrow, then, we will visit 
the lawyers.” 

And, true to her promise, Miss Bowdoin, on the 
following day, made ready directly after school, 
and the two set forth to interview the legal gen- 
tlemen. ‘They were ushered into a private office, 
where a dapper gray man, the senior of the firm, 
received them courteously. Laurel told her story 
briefly. 

‘*For years,” she said, in conclusion, “I have 
been laboring under a great mistake—I have ac- 
cepted the bounty of some person quite unknown 
to me, believing the money to be the gift of my 
uncle. Now I find that I have no kindred, and 
I am sure you cannot deny me the explanation 
which is my right. Who instructed you to bring 
me North ? Whose money has provided for my 
needs since my foster father’s death ?” 

The lawyer cleared his throat and smiled. 

‘‘Have you any complaint to make regarding 





the treatment which you have received, Miss 
Hading ?” 

**No, no! I have been most generously dealt 
with.” 

‘*We—the firm—agree with you. In fact, we 
consider you a fortunate young lady.” 

Laurel felt that she had been accused of in- 
gratitude. 

** But so much mystery is exasperating, sir.’ 

‘Without doubt.” 

‘* Let me hope that you will now consent to 
unravel it.” 

He lifted his eyebrows. 





‘My dear Miss Ilading, we are simply agents, 
acting for a party personally unknown to us.” 

‘* Ts it possible ?” 

**We can give you such information as we our- 
selves possess, but no more. Four years and 
some months ago we received from another firm 
in—well, a distant place—instructions to find 
a young girl called Laurel Hading, then living 
in Texas, bring her North, place her at a first- 
class school, and provide for her support and 
education. We were told that Miss Hading had 
friends who did not care to reveal themselves to 
her, and that we must transact all business that 
pertained to the young lady. Funds have been 
transmitted with unfailing regularity, but no 
nume mentioned, nor clew given, by which we 
could determine the identity of the sender.” 

Laurel looked dismayed. 

** At least you will tell me the name and resi- 
dence of the lawyers from whom you received the 
instructions and the money ?” 

Hie shook his head. 

‘*Mv dear Miss Hading, it would be a breach 
of professional trust. At the beginning of the 
affair we pledged ourselves to utter silence.” 

“‘A wheel within a wheel!’ murmured Miss 
Bowdoin. 

‘What can be the meaning of all this se- 
crecy ?” said Laurel, in a weary voice. 

‘*Purdon me if I decline to venture an opin- 
ion,” replied the cautious lawyer. 

She regarded him with sudden suspicion. 

‘‘Tlave you any acquaintance with Jasper 
Hading, sir ?” 

‘* None.” 

‘* When you sent the Fort Lac judge to bring 
me North did you know that I was an adopted 
child ?” 

He gave her a wary glance. 

‘*Your history had not been told to the firm, 
Miss Hading.” 

“‘Do you see any connection betwixt my more 
than orphaned state and the care that has been 
bestowed on me through your agency ?” 
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**T see only that which is desirable for me to 
see,” replied the lawyer, calmly. ‘‘ Men in my 
profession limit the visual faculty, or extend it, as 
may suit the requirements of others.” 

Laurel arose from her chair. 

‘*Then you refuse to say anything more on this 
subject, sir ?” 

‘There is but one thing more /o say, Miss 
Hading : You may consider us your bankers, both 
in a present and future sense, and draw upon us 
at will. ‘The completion of your education does 
not terminate the interest which your friends feel 
in your welfare.” 

Laurel’s lips tightened. 
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“*Oh,” replied Laurel, in a choked voice, “it 
is true, Miss Bowdoin—I feel it! All that Jasper 
Hading insinuated is true! I have a parent who 
dares not own me—who is ashamed to openly 
acknowledge my claims.” 

Miss Bowdoin frowned. 

**Now, do not make yourself miserable over 
that idea, Laurel. Pray leave the matter as it is 


—in utter uncertainty. Where ignorance is bliss, 
or even peace of mind, is it not foolish to seek 
knowledge? Forget that you are not Jasper 
I[ading’s niece—return to your old way of thought, 
my dear, for you see that nothing can be gained 
by pursuing any other course.” 


-_———— ef 


. 
THE REPOSE IN EGYPT.— AFTER THE PAINTING BY OLIVIER MERSON. 


‘*T will accept no further aid from any quarter. 
Convey this fact to the parties to whom I am in- 
debted.” 

‘The lawyer bowed. 

‘* Miss Hading, accept a bit of advice from an 
old man: Do not be too curious. You have re- 
ceived certain benefits from a mysterious source. 
Well, be content. Ask no more questions. ‘The 
world is full of strange things. Comfort yourself 
with the knowledge that some one in it is most 
kindly disposed toward you.” 

When they gained the street again Miss Bow- 
doim said : 

‘<T believe that lawyer knows far more than he 
is willing to tell.” 


“Very true,” assented Laurel, sadly. 

Several weeks went by. ‘The gay holiday sea- 
son came. It was the night+before Christmas, 
bleak, raw, full of sleet. A sharp wind “ nipped 
shrewdly ” in the narrow, crooked Boston streets. 
All the pupils had gone home. Even Miss Bow- 
doin was out with friends. Laurel Hading found 
herself alone in the house. She sat at her desk 
in the deserted class room, and by the light of a 
shaded lamp, read the following letter, which 
she had just received from her friend, Paulette 
Dole : 

‘On the day when poor papa was carried away 
from Dole Haven, my girlhood, dear Laurel, 
seemed to end. For a little while after his de- 
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parture Mrs. Minto and I remained alone in the 
house. As it was imperative that I should know 


iy resources, [ fell to looking over my father’s’ 


private papers and accounts. I soon found that 
he was not a rich man. How could a warm- 
hearted, open-handed sailor amass wealth ? 

‘¢*«TIe may be obliged to remain for vears in 
that asylum,’ I said to Mrs. Minto, ‘and he will 
need a great deal of money for special treatment 
there. All that he has must be reserved strictly 
for himself. I am young and strong—I will 
work. If I possess a talent, the time has come 
for me to turn it to account.’ 

‘With deep anxiety I began my self-examina- 
tion. Teach? I rejected the idea promptly. 
You have a natural fitness for the work-—I none 
at all. In music, painting and the other accom- 
plishments I recognized my lack of ability. What 
avenue, then, remained open to me as a bread- 
winner ? 

‘*«¢«'Telegraphy or typewriting,’ suggested Mrs. 
Minuto; but I shook my head. 

“«*T have vitality, endurance, strong nerves,’ 
I said ; ‘I will be a nurse.’ 

*€*¢Oh, impossible !’ cried Mrs. Minto, horrified. 

“<*T jike routine, I like absorbing labor,’ I 
urged ; ‘I shall find both in nursing.’ 

*** My dear, no candidate of your age would be 
accepted in a training school—you are too young 
by several years.’ 

*©«T will make myself old, Mrs. Minto—I will 
bleach my hatr and score wrinkles in my skin. I 
will prevaricate in the most unconscionable fash- 
ion, for the end justifies the means. Nursing, I 
feel assured, is the only thing that I can do well ; 
und for poor papa’s sake I shall not stop at 
trifles.’ 

“*Mrs. Minto was shocked, dismayed. 

“** You have been tenderly brought up, Pau- 
lette,’ she said ; ‘you know nothing of hardship 
or menial service.’ , 

‘<©«True,’ I answered, ‘but I can learn as 
quickly as.another. No service undertaken for 
the sick and helpless can be really menial. I 
shall think of papa, and do my best.’ 

‘“‘Dear Laurel, it is now many wecks ago since 
I held this conversation with Mrs. Minto, and to- 
day I am writing to you in a plain room, fur- 
nished with an iron bed, a dressing cuse, a ta- 
ble and a rocker. Upon the floor a bright rug is 
stretched. ‘There is a window, in which a pot of 
mignonette blooms. Some water-color sketches 
adorn the walls, and the bookcase contains vol- 
umes in French and German. This place, not 
unlike a college girl’s stady, is in reality a nurse’s 
room in a building of St. Matthew’s Hospital ; 
and the little mirror on the wall reflects your 
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friend, clothed in the hospital wniform—a plain 
gingham gown with white belt and apron, and a 
muslin cap hiding the hair that was once so riot- 
ous. Already I have served my month of proba- 
tion here and received admittance to the training 
school. More yet, the resident phvsician and 
superintendent speak most flatteringly of my 
capacity for work and my adaptability for hospi- 
tal routine. [am now an assistant nurse in the 
casualty ward, with a salary of ten dollars per 
month, aud board and lodging thrown in. The 
instruction which [ receive—from superintendent, 
head nurses, lectures, demonstrations from the 
hospital staff—is, of course, a full equivalent for 
such service as I can render. My day work, 
which alternates with night duty, 1 begin before 
seven in the morning and end it at eight p.u. I 
am allowed an hour for daily exercise and rest, 
one afternoon and evening per week, and op- 
portunity to attend a Sunday church service. I 
dress wounds, make beds and bandages, observe 
and repert symptoms for the physicians, take a 
just pride in my clean ward and neat medicine 
closets, look sharply about me, and miss nothing 
pertaining to the details of my chosen vocation. 
You would hardly know Paulette Dole in the 
person who moves up and down the ward among 
the white-curtuined beds, her gown, perhaps, 
odorous of carbolic acid and iodoform, and her 
mind full of temperature charts, capital opera- 
tions, antiseptic dressings, a dead-white face just 
carried out, or a crushed and senseless creature 
brought in but a moment before on a stretcher. 
The close confinement, the tedious details, the 
pain and sorrow that first appalled me, seem al- 
ready like a part of my life. Iam ambitious for 
proficiency—I long to lessen human suffering— 
to dispute the sovereignty of Death with every 
saving art. [am no longer the girl that you 
knew at Dole Haven, dear, but a woman, seeking 
to lose herself in her profession—glad that she 
now has no time for memories ! 

«Laurel, I have seen Chester Coxheath again ! 
Don’t start. ‘The glimpse which I had of him 
was purely accidental. It was on a visitors’ aft- 
ernoon. Our guests had brought in fruit, flow- 
ers and dainties, and the hospital wore a féte-day 
look. He came into the ward with one of the 
staff—evidently the two men were friends. In 
his buttonhole was a rose—on his face the same 
coul, cynical expression which I saw there on the 


night of. our first meeting in the pine wood of 
Cape Cod. 


“For & moment I thought my breath was go 
ing. ‘The text-hung walls, the white beds, the 
whiter face of an etherized patient, j ist returned 
from the operating room, swam before my eves. 
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By a supreme effort I drew myself together. Ile 
came slowly toward me. ‘He was deep in con- 
versation with Dr. Hartman, and did not look 
right or left. I bent over the pale face on the 
pillow. The curtain of the bed partially concealed 
me. Ile may have cast a careless glance at the 
figure in the hospital uniform—he may not have 
noticed me at all. 

***Is she really ill, Hartman ? I heard him 
ask, coldly, ‘or is she playing some new comedy ?” 

*«*T assure you, my dear Coxheath, there is no 
acting in this case. I found her very ill—tem- 
perature five degrees above normal, and all the 
symptoms bad.’ 

«Tam no hrpocrite—I shall not pretend anx- 
iety when I feel none,’ sneered Coxheath. ‘ Mark 
my words, whatever her temperature may be, she 
is deceiving you. 

“They passed down the ward. Tis step on 
the bare shining floor stung every nerve in my 
body. Thank God, he did mot see me! Ina 
moment the danger was over. He had disap- 
peared with Dr. Hartman. 

**From my window I hear an ambulance roll- 
ing off to answer some call for help. My hour of 
rest is over. The rush and hurry of life are all 
about me. I must go back to my post, ready to 
meet, with quick wit and dexterous hand, any 
new horror that may comfront me there. Parted 
from my father bya catastrophe worse than death, 
forced now to grapple with every form of human 
suffering, your once gay, spoiled Paulette has 
taken very serious views of life and duty.” 

With tears in her eyes, Laurel folded wp her 
friend’s letter. 

“Oh, my poor, brave girl !’ she murmured, ‘1 
never dréamed that she possessed such courage.” 

Her own heart had forgotten to thrill at the 
name of Coxheath. With a smile she recalled 
her brief infatuation at Dole Haven. 

**T must be very fickle,” she thought. “I am 
sure it would be impoasible for me, under any 
circumstances, to care for Chester Coxheath 
again.” 

Suddenly a rap sounded on the door of the 
clas3 room. 

««'There’s a gentleman waiting in the parlor to 
see Miss Hading,” said the voice of a maidserv- 
ant. 

Laurel arose, startled and astonished. She 
knew very few gentlemen, and no one that was 
likely to call on Christmas Eve. When she 
reached the parlor her visitor was standing un- 
der a gas jet, with his back toward her, drawing 
off his gloves. At the opening of the door he 
turned, and she saw the sallow face and thin black 
whiskers of Jasper Hading. 
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**T have found you, then !” he cried, triumph- 
antly. ‘*I was forced to make a good many in- 
quiries, but I am a man of perseverance.” 

She had paused, astounded, just over the 
threshold. Ter lovely figure was sheathed ina 
plain black gown, without ornament of any kind ; 
her yellow hair made a sunny crown above the 
classic whiteness of her face. 

**T am at a loss to know why you should trou- 
ble yourself to search for me,” she answered, 
coldly. The aversion which she had felt for this 
man in Deepford returned with tenfold force 
upon her in Miss Bowdoin’s parlor. 

He advanced eagerly. 

He was dressed in good black garments of fush- 
ionable cut; but the odor of tan clung to him as 
tenaciously as ever. 

“You haven’t been out of my head a minute 
since the day you came to Deepford,” he said. 
**T am like a man bewitched. I don’t know how 
yon managed to craze me at one interview—me, 
who never cared for women. But the mischief is 
done! I want you for my wife—I hunted you up 
to-night to ask yon to marry me.” 

Laurel seemed to grow an inch taller. 

**T regret that you should waste time and trou- 
ble on such an errand,” she said, with frigid 
politeness, ‘‘ because it is altogether vain. I can- 
not consider your proposal for an instant, sir.” 

His strange eyes grew a shade paler—his lips 
twitched spasmodically. 

**What! you will not marry me ?” 

** Decidedly I will not.” 

*‘And who are you, to refuse a man like Jasper 
IIading ? You were picked out of the street— 
you have neither kin nor name. I have conde- 
scended a good deal in asking you to be my wife. 
I might have my pick of all the marriageable 
females in and about Deepford !” 

Laurel surveyed him with withering contempt. 

**The condescension is quite uncalled for,” she 
answered, ‘‘and I fear I do not appreciate it. 
Good night, Mr. Hading. I will instruct the serv- 
ant to show you ont.” 

He sprang betwixt her and the’ door. 

“Wait a bit! I did not mean to make you 
angry. You are a handsome creature, and you 
are as proud as the devil. I would go down on 
my knees to you—I would kiss your feet, but I 
see that it would do no good. You do not like 
me—I am not your ideal of a lover. Well, I have 
news for you. Some time after your visit to 
Deepford I went up to the garret of my house— 
it was the Hading homestead, you'll recollect— 
and stumbled upon a lot of rubbish which my 
brother Jason had left there, for safe-keeping, 
prior to his departure for Texas. Mind, I had 
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never cared to look at the things before, but the 
thought of you made me curious that day. I 
wondered if Jason had ever known the real name 
of his adopted child, and if he had anywhere left 
a clew by which it could be discovered. Much 
of the stuff in the garret proved to be valueless ; 
but after awhile I came to a small carved box of 
foreign workmanship, marked in my brother’s 
handwriting with the one word—‘Laurel.’ It 
was locked. I wrenched off the lid, and found— 
what do you think ? Letters—papers. Ah, your 
eyes shine—I have touched you on a tender point 
at last! You will not call the servant to show 
me out just yet? Ha! ha! Carefully I read 
over the contents of the box—it was fortunate 
that my brother Jason had the sense years ago to 
leave it in the old house—and by the time I was 
done I had learned many things: the secret of 
your birth—how my brother happened to find 
you deserted in the street—the name of your 
mother—the names of other parties, with whom 
you may, if you will, claim kinship—oh, yes, I 
have the whole story by heart; I also hold the 
proofs of it all; and if you wish to negotiate for 
them, if you care to make a bargain with me, why, 
here I am, open to offers !” 

His pale cruel eyes shone with triumph. Tis 
voice, his look, were full of cunning. Laurel’s 
heart burned within her. She longed to grasp 
him by the throat. 

‘Ts it true ?” she cried, wildly—“ is it true ?” 

“That 1 have possession of the box and pa- 
pers? Yes. You can see them for yourself, any 
day, any hour, if you are willing to pay my price.” 


‘Your price, sir ?” 

‘* Marry me—that is all I ask—marry me, you 
beautiful icicle, and I will deny you nothing !” 

An hysteric laugh arose in her throat. She 
choked it back. 

**If you have found such a box,” she cried, 
‘itis mine! If there are papers, they belong to 
me. You are a thief, Jasper Hading—you are 
keeping my rightful property. I will call the law 
to my aid—I will demand my own. Yon will be 
forced to give up your booty.” 

He grinned mockingly. 

“Will 1? I think not! I have you in my 
hands. ‘Trouble me in any way, and I will deny 
that I ever discovered the box—I will destroy it, 
and everything it holds. Yowand I are alone in 
this room—there is no witness to our conversa- 
tion. The letters and papers are mine, Laurel, 
to have and to keep, till you force me to burn 
them, or bid me sell them to you on my own 
terms. When you are curious to know your ori- 
gin, when you wish to treat with me, you will 
find me at Deepford.” 

He opened the door slowly—perhaps he thought 
that she would detain him; but no, though her 
heart seemed bursting she could not bring her- 
self to speak another word to this man. Her pale 
face remained calm, her eyes followed him scorn- 
fully. 

‘**Good-by till we meet again,” he said; ‘for 
meet we shall, Laurel.” 

And Jasper Hlading went out from her pres- 
ence with a triumphant smile on his thin, twitch- 
ing lips. 


(To be continued.) 


AN OLD TUNE. 


(Gérard de Nerval, 1805 1855.) 


THERE is an air for which I would disown 
Mozart's, Rossini’s, Weber’s melodies — 

A sweet sad air that languishes and sighs, 
And keeps its secret charm for me alone. 


Whene’er I hear that music vague and old, 
Two hundred years are mist that rolls away ; 
The thirteenth Louis reigns, and I behold 
A green land golden in the dying day. 


An old red castle, strong with stony towers. 
The windows gay with many-colored glass ; 

Wide plains, and rivers flowing among flowers 
That bathe the castle basement as they pass, 


In antique weed, with dark eyes and gold hair, 
A lady looks forth from her window high ; 
It may be that I knew and found her fair 
In some forgotten life, long time gone by. 
ANDREW Lana. 
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THE ‘GALVANIC,’ BEING AN ‘ALL ROUND CLIPPER,’ INVARIABLY SHOWED THE WAY.” 


IN THE PALMY DAYS OF WRECKING. 
A STORY OF THE BAHAMAS. 


By SAMUEL 


In the good old palmy days of wrecking in the 
Bahamas there lived one John Saunders—nick- 
named Buck—who owned and commanded a very 
fast and handsome fore-and-aft wrecking schooner 
named the (falvanic. 

In the times of which I write the wrecking 
fleet consisted of about a hundred vessels of vari- 
ous sizes, the most of which were remarkable for 
beauty and speed. In her day the Galvanic held 
the proud position of queen of this smart fleet. 
Whenever the anchors were tripped, the trim 
sails hoisted and the fleet got under way to sight 
the various wrecking grounds, in the hope of 
finding some stranded ship, or ship to strand, the 
saucy Galvanic always took and maintained the 
lead. Wind made no difference ; be it a dead on 
end beat to windward or a run before with free 
and flowing sheets, whether it blew a double-reef 
breeze or barely filled the sails, the (Galvanic, 
being an ‘‘all-round clipper,” invariably showed 
the way. 

The matter of speed was important, as, under 
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the laws of the Bahamas, the first captain of a 
‘**licensed vessel” that boarded a stranded ship 
was appointed the wreckmaster. He virtually 
commanded the ship for the time being. It was 
his right and privilege to employ the wreckers 
and to control the salving of the property, and 
when settlement day came around he was entitled 
to claim and receive special compensation for his 
services. 

John Buck, as he was familiarly styled, was a 
large, corpulent white man, a native of that 
breeding and training place of smart wreckers, 
Harbor Island. He had been to sea, or rather 
had been wrecking, from the time he could be 
trusted to take care of himself. The deck was his 
schoolroom, and the elements and an-occasional 
rope’s end his only teachers. His ‘‘ book learn- 
ing” was consequently entirely neglected, and 
while he developed into a sturdy, thorough sea- 
man, he could neither read nor write. The lack 
of the latter accomplishments did not give him 
the slightest concern, however. They were not 
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necessary to his success as a wrecker, and besides, 
Mother Nature had made up for his educational 
shortcomings by endowing him-with an uncom- 
mon store of shrewdness and common sense. 

No wrecker that sailed the Banks was his equal 
im making a bargain, and in his day he’justly stood 
at the head of his profession. 

From tlie years 1845 to 1870 wrecking was in 
its prime. It was a most exciting, most alluring, 
most lucrative occupation. Within that period 
ship after ship, laden with valuable merchandise, 
was cast away on the Bahama reefs—some acci- 
dentally, but many, I am sorry to have to state, 
designedly. In ome week in the year 1854 mer- 
chandise te the value of six hundred thousand 
dollars was saved from wrecked ships and brought 
to the port of Nassau, and abeut the same time 
the local newspaper also records the fact that no 
lees a sum than ninety thousand dollars was 
awarded to the wreckers for services rendered in 
rescuing a valuable ship and cargo. 

Collusion between the wreekers and the masters 
of passing vessels was a common occurrence, and 
resulted in the intentional wrecking of many a 
goodly ship, the master of which world hereafter 
be given a fair share of the salvage spoils as a re- 
ward for his participation in the fraudulent trans- 
action. The writer remembers to have heard, 
when he was a lad, of cases where ships had not 
even been put ashore, but anchored only, their 
cargoes transferred to wrecking vessels, and the 
ships then senttled and burned to cover up the 
iniquitous deed. 

Nassau was an attractive port to shipmasters. 
‘There was money to be made there in various 
ways, and as a consequence ships often put into 
the port in distress. Many of theee ‘‘ lame ducks” 
were condemned and sold, and some were re- 
paired. In a few instances, while a ship was be- 
ing repaired, a ramor would be mysteriously cir- 
culated that she ‘‘is to be wrecked after sailing 
from the port.” Wrecking vessels openly fol- 
lowed in her wake, and, after the lapse of a few 
days, returned with the cargo. ‘‘Accidentally 
wrecked ” was the report, of course. 

‘The trade in wrecking ships ultimately reached 
such a point, became so open and iniquitous, 
that, to the relief and satisfaction of honest 
people living at Nassau, the Bahama Govern- 
ment resolved to take action and to adopt such 
measures as would lead to its suppression. It 
is possible that this virtuous and commendable 
determination on the part of the government re- 
ferred to may have originated in itself, without 
pressure from abroad. [ am inclined to doubt 
this, however. I believe it was really bronght 
about by representations from the Imperial Gov- 


ernment. It was said, at the time, that the great 
English Lloyds, and the almost equally powerful 
Association of American Underwriters, who were 
being continually fleeced and victimized, made 
strong protests to the Imperial Government as to 
what was happening in the Bahamas, and that, as 
a result of these protests, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment woke up, rubbed the cobwebs from its 
hitherto sleepy eyes, realized the truth of what 
was represented, and moved its puissant arm. 

After all, it matters very little to the outside 
world how the reform was brought about ; suffice 
it to say that, about the year 1865, the Legisla- 
ture of the Bahamas enacted a stringent ‘‘ Wreck- 
ing Law,” an important provision of which was 
the creation of a court specially empowered to 
inquire into all the causes and circumstances at- 
tending a shipwreck in Bahama waters. Conse- 
quent on the enactment of the Jaw and the crea- 
tion of this court, collusive wrecking steadily and 
surely declined. The ‘‘Court of Inquiry” still 
exists, and performs its functions in a fair and 
able manner. Since its creation, and in conse- 
quence of its findings, one or two shipmasters 
have been tried before the General Court of the 
Colony for willfully wrecking their vessels. It 
publishes a full report of every case dealt with, 
aud it deals with every case, and cites its opinion 
us to whether the shipwreck is the result of acci- 
dent, design or carelessness. 

In John Buck’s day collusive wrecking was in 
its glory, and he was a-past member in the art. 
If there was a chance for a bargain he was the 
m:n for theoccasion, and when the time arrived 
to settle the terms of salvage with the under- 
writers’ agent he was equally in his element, and 
as generally fortunate and successful. 

All the great marine insurance companies found 
it necessary to have agents at Nassau. Lloyds 
appointed a Nassau merchant. Foreign com- 
panies, generally, were represented by their con- 
suls. The American underwriters, however, prob- 
ably thinking that everybody at Nassau was in 
the swim, sent a far-seeing, keen, practical man 
from Massachusetts to represent them, and lo- 
cated him at Nassau. He was a typical Yankee, 
and possessed in a marked degree all the char- 
acteristic shrewdness of his nation. He needed 
all these smart qualities, for his position brought 
him into contact with some of the brightest, 
cleverest people, in their special line, on the face 
of the earth—the Bahama wreckers. 

One day, about twenty or more years ago, the 
ubiquitous Galvanic sailed proudly into Nassau 
harbor. From her topmast head a number of gay 
flags were displayed, heaced by the white wreck- 
ing burgee, which indicated that she had come 
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from a wreck. ‘The anchor was dropped, the 
sails furled, and as soon as she was allowed prat- 
ique by the Visiting Officer the boat was lowered 
and manned ; two persons got in the stern, and 
were at once rowed to the public landing place. 

Everybody recognized the portly form of John 
Buck, but his companion was a stranger. 

On landing they proceeded at once to the 
office of the smart underwriters’ agent, to whom 
John Buek introduced his companion, in his 
quiet, unassuming and self-possessed way, as the 
master of an American three-masted schooner, 
which he had found ashore wpon Magee’s Bank 
and taken off. The vessel had been left on the 
Banks in a safe anchorage, and he had brought 
the captain to Nassau in the Galvanic for the 
purpose of arranging the terms of salvage. 

The master was then asked by the underwriters’ 
agent to give the particulars of the disaster. 

The following was his story: “After passing 
the Berry Islands he determined, as the wind 
was favorable, to take the short route across the 
Banks by the well known ship channel. Every- 
thing went on well until he reached Magee’s 
Bank, when his vessel suddenly, unexpectedly 
and unaccountably ran ashore, and unfortunately 
at the top of high tide. Every effort was made 
to get her off, without success, and he was about 
to give tle order to jettison cargo, when a wreck- 
ing schooner appeared and came to his assistance. 
The wrecker turned out to be the Galvanie, in com- 
mand of Captain-Buck Saunders. Captain Saun- 
ders immediately came aboard and offered to float 
his vessel, and to leave the matter of remunera- 
tion to be settled in Nassau by the underwriters’ 
agent, whose decision he would abide by. No 
offer could be fairer, and it was at once accepted, 
especially as the vessel was in a perilous situation, 
was laden with a valuable cargo and was liable 
to bilge at any time: The wreckers went to work 
at once. Anchors were run ont and hove taut, 
and the schooner was hauled alongside to receive 
cargo. One thousand packages were discharged 
into her, until not only her hold and cabin were 
filled, but the deck also was piled up with goals 
to half her masts. When this quantity had been 
tuken out the Galvanie was hauled off and an- 
chored near by. The windlass and capstan were 
manned by the wreckers, and the fore-and-aft sails 
hoisted. Under the steady strain put by the an- 
chors and the pressure of the canvas little by 
little the vessel commenced to move off the bot- 
tom, bumping as sho went, until she finally 
floated into deep water. As soon as she was 
safely moored the Galvanic was again hauled 
alongside and the cargo transferred. The cargo 
was delivered in as good condition as received. 


Nothing had been broken into or rifled. In fact 
both vessel and cargo had been saved intact. 
The cargo was assorted merchandise, and valu- 
able. The service was prompt, efficient and 
timely. No attempt was made by Captain Saun- 
ders to impose terms before making an effort to 
save the ship. He had the opportunity to do so 
if he wished. In fact, he never saw a body of 
men behave better and work better, and thev 
deserved: liberal compensation. It was Captain 
Saunders, too, who suggested that he should leave 
his ship on the Banks in charge of the mate, and 
proceed to Nassaa in the Galvanic for the pur- 
pose of settling the salvage. This was a clear 
gain to the owners and underwriters, as the (al- 
vanic had come by a much shorter route than his 
vessel could have taken, and besides, all the 
charges incidental to coming to port were saved. 
He had heard a good deal about Bahama wreck- 
ers, not to their credit, but if Captain Saunders 
and his smart, orderly crew were fair specimens, 
his experience goes to show that they are a much- 
abused class of men.” 

While this tale was being told Captain John 
Buck sat and listened quietly. ‘There was no 
need for him to say a word, as the captain was 
representing the case in a much more effective 
way than he could have done. The underwriters’ 
agent would believe the captain’s story, and, on 
the other hand, would probably regard with some 
suspicion anything that he might say. He there- 
fore wisely held his tongue. 

In his transactions with the wreckers the un- 
derwriters’ agent always endeavored to pursue a 
certain line of conduct. When a bad case came 
before him, and he had any reason to suspect foul 
play—that a ship had been designedly wrecked, 
or when the wreckers acted dishonestly and rifled 
the cargo—his terms were hard and unflinching. 
On the other hand, when the wreckers behaved 
well, and through prompt efforts saved property, 
his policy was to recognize such meritorious serv- 
ice with a liberal salvage. So long as ships sailed 
the ocean and the Bahams reefs stood in the 
way there would be wrecks. Wreckers were, 
therefore, a necessity, and being such, it was wise 
to encourage them to be honest and deserving by 
every means in his power. Iam sorry to have to 
record .the fact that he didn’t often get an oppor- 
tunity to carry out his liberal policy, as the cases 
which came before him were usually bad. ‘The 
present was, however, a splendid exception ; the 
best, most praiseworthy, that had ever come un- 
der his notice. It afforded him a magnificent 
opportunity to prove to the wreckers what he 
would do for them when they behaved well. Tle 
would award a liberal salvage. 
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Ile stroked his long beard, and looking at John 
Buck, said: ‘* Captain Saunders, having heard 
Captain Blank’s statement of the services rendered 
by you to his vessel, I agree with him that they 
were prompt and temely, and happily resulted in 
the saving of a valuable ship and cargo. I am 
prepared to reward you liberally. What do you 
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capacious trousers pockets, and looking the under- 
writers’ agent straight in the eyes, said: ‘‘ Mr. 
, Iwant $4,000. I took 1,000 packages out 
of the ship. Call it $4a package. This is little 
enough for saving a valuable ship and cargo; but 
I like the captain, and don’t want to be hard on 
him.” And so it was settled for $4,000. The 
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think about it ? What are your ideas as to the 
amount you should be paid ? I am anxious that 
you should be thoroughly satisfied, so as to en- 
courage you todo the like again whenever the 
opportunity comes in your way. What do you 
say about it ?” 

John Buck rose up, plunged his hands in his 


money was promptly raised and paid, and the 
same afternoon the successful (falvanic started 
on her return journey to convey the captain back 
to his three-master. 

A few months after the truth of the case leaked 
out. It reached the ears of the underwriters’ 
agent, and without saying anything he came to 
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NAPOLEON AND 


the conclusion that he had been cleverly outwit- 
ted, and that John Buck had pgoved ‘one too 
many ” for him. 

The meritorious case was this: When the 
Galvanic arrived on the scene the schooner 
was slightly aground. John Buck and the schoon- 
er’s captain had a short and effective private in- 
terview. Business was arranged and the wreck- 
ers went to work. One thousand bricks that lay 
on the deck were discharged into the Galvanic, 
and the stranded schooner floated. The ves- 


NAPOLEON, ALEXANDER 
WAR WIT! 

"ETAT, c’est moi,” the boast 
of the fourteenth Louis, was 
far more true, and, indeed, 
was wholly true, of his great 
suecessor, who by his tal- 
ents alone trampled out the 
smoldering embers of the 

Revolution, and 

gained imperial power, so 
wielded it as to reduce the nations of the Con- 
tinent to abject submission, and so impregnated 
the events of his age with his personal character 
that, from his assumption of power to his fall, 
the history of Napoleon is the history of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and that history is never so true 
or so deeply interesting as when his everyday iife 
and his private correspondence are laid bare, and 
the secrets of his diplomacy, and his relations to 
the great soldiers and civilians by whom he was 
surrounded are unveiled. 

Even now, when two generations of men have 
passed away, the interest in the motives and ac- 
tions of the great Iimperor is as keen as ever, and 
the receptacles of state papers, diaries and pri- 
vate correspondence are being forced to yield up 
their treasures. It is but in these later times that 
the comments and correspondence of Napoleon 
himself, and the memoirs of his mother, of Tal- 
leyrand, of Metternich, of Maret, of Davout, 
Lannes, Macdonaid, Marbot and Pion have seen 
the light, and still more recently MM. Vandal and 
l'atistcheff have rewritten, and have shown that 
they were justified in rewriting, the story of the 
period from Tilsit to Erfurt, and from thence to 
the very edge of the catastrophe of Moscow. It 
is to the latter part of this period that the atten- 
tion of our readers is at present directed, inas- 
much as here are disclosed the events, almost irre- 
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sel was not taken to Nassau because it was thonght 
some of the crew might tell, and thereby spoil the 
game. 

What happened at the ship channel when the 
Galvanic arrived there Lam unable to say. The 
actual sharings of a wreck salvage are always kept 
very secret, and »wn only to those directly in- 
only surmise that a division of 
the spoils was made, and that the captain of the 
three-master pocketed a tidy little sum by the 
transaction. 


terested. I can 


I. OF RUSSIA, AND THE 
AUSTRIA. 


sistible, that brought about the war with Austria 
of 1809, and the gradual alienation of Russia 
from the French alliance. Now, also, we learn 
how important a factor was the question of Po- 
land in the Franco-Russian quarrel, and the curi- 
ous manner in which it was connected with what 
may be called the double and contemporaneous 
courtship of Napoleon. The outline of these 
events has long been before the world, but the 
exact particulars, the indirect movements and 
the actual steps taken between the several partics 
first time disentangled and re- 
lated, and invest the previous sketch with the 
precision and coloring of a finished picture. 

But if the knowledge thus acquired depicts 
more clearly the marvelous industry of Napoleon, 
his versatility, his broad and lofty ambition, it 
also displays the profound immorality of his pub- 
lic character, the absence of truth and honesty in 
his personal and political transactions, and the 
intense selfishness .ofehis thoughts and actions ; 
nor, indeed, of Ife continues to ex- 

confidence in Alexander while 
ecautions against his probable 


alone. 
press his perfe 
taking strict | 
breach of faith; while, on the other hand, Alex- 
ander continues his fulsome adulation of Napo- 
leon at a time when his distrust was at its height. 
Their discussions at 'Tilsit as to Turkey can only 
be compared to those of a band of brigands an- 
ticipating a robbery ; and later on, when the par- 
to be impracticable, they lay it 
sen soient préalablement conve- 
Greek of the lower empire,” said 
Napoleon of his friend, on whom he professed to 
rely ; and the opinion of Alexander, if less con- 
cisely expressed, was at least equally uncompli- 
mentary: ‘ Ife is,” said he, ‘a man to whom all 
means are good by which he can gain his ends, 
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and with whom ali, even to his passion, is caleu- 
lated.” 

At Erfurt, as at Tilsit, when the imperial auto- 
crats met to conspire against the liberties of Eu- 
rope and the independence of Turkey, England 
alone was their stone of stumbling—England alone 
barred their way to universal empire, and her de- 
struetion was the seal of their unholy compact. 
‘When I have taken Acre,” said Napoleon, even 
then a prey to the infirmity of minds nobler far, 
though less inspiring, than his own —‘‘ when I 
have taken Acre, I shall find there much treasure 
and arms for 300,000 men ; I shall raise all Syria 
in arms, march upon Damascus or Aleppo, pro- 
claim the abolition of slavery, and put an end to 
the tyranny of the pashas. All the discontented 
will join me. Ishall take Constantinople, found 
uw new empire in the Kast, find my place in his- 
tory, and, probably returning to Paris by Adri- 
anople, crush the house of Austria by the way.” 
Ilis hatred of England was no doubt sincere, and 
not without cause; that of Alexander was prob- 
ably simulated to piease his associate, for the ma- 
terial interests of his empire at that time largely 
depended upon the commerce of England, and 
the French alliance exposed the loyalty of his 
subjects to a severe and dangerous trial. 

Before reaching Paris from Erfurt, Napoleon 
had made his general arrangements for the cam- 
paigu which he knew to be impending, but which 
it was still in the power of Alexander to prevent. 
But Alexander was no longer the young enthusi- 
ust for military glory. He had broken off with 
the fair and frail Narishkin, and had not as yet 
come under the spiritual dominion of Mme. de 
Krudener. ILis present mentor was Speranski, 
by whose aid he proposed to polish and civilize 
the material rough-hewn by Peter the Great and 
Catharine. In Napoleon he feared the astute 
soldier and diplomatist, but he still admired the 
lawgiver and administrator, the restorer of order, 
the patron of the arts and sciences, whose exam- 
ple in these respects he proposed for his imitation. 
His military ambition was confined to the con- 
quest of Finland, the rectification of his European 
frontier, and the maintenance of the standpoint 
he had acquired in Turkey. A war with Austria 
was supremely distasteful to him. He had, more- 
over, recently received with imperial magnificence 
the sovereigns of Prussia, and had fallen to some 
extent under the influence of Queen Louisa, whose 
charms, though slightly on the wane, were en- 
hanced by a toilet the graces of which the his- 
torian has condescended to notice, though its ef- 
fect upon the Russian court was somewhat coun- 
terbalanced by the personal appearance and un- 
polished manners of her husband. 


Napoleon soon became aware that, though the 
appearance of the alliance must be preserved, his 
success in the coming struggle must depend upon 
his own efforts. ‘Though much displeased with 
the refusal of Alexander to join in minatory lan- 
guage to Austria, Napoleon was careful to con- 
ceal this, and to proclaim on all occasions their 
absolute accord. 

However slight may have been Napoleon’s 
hope of active aid from Russia, the nominal al- 
liance at least secured him from attacks from 
that quarter, and this, at that juncture, was of 
immense importance. With Spain insurgent, 
France craving for peace, Germany honeycombed 
with secret societies, had Russia united with Aus- 
tria, Prussia would certainly have risen, such «aid 
as England could afford would not have been 
withheld, and the consequences might have been 
fatal. But Alexander, though alarmed and dis- 
trustful, was not prepared for so decisive a step, 
nor so flagrant and open a breach of faith. The 
course he took, though nearly allied to neutrality, 
was yet such as in the event of the fall of Austria 
would give hima claim to a share of the plunder, 
and that share was Galicia. 

On reaching Paris from Erfurt, Napoleon’s at- 
tention was first directed to Spain. It was neces- 
sary for the maintenance of his reputation, and 
before he could deal with Austria, that he should 
strike a decisive blow, put down the insurrection, 
at least for a time, seat his brother at Madrid, 
and by force of numbers drive the English ont of 
Portugal. He at once withdrew from Germany 
his tried soldiers of the Army of the Rhine, re- 
placing them from the newly raised levies. ‘The 
veterans traversed France by various routes, and 
the towns through which they passed were or- 
dered to welcome them with as much display as 
possible. From Bayonne they crossed the Pvre- 
nees in eight divisions, Jed by as many famous 
generals, and commanded by Napoleon in person. 
To pave the way for the expedition proclamation 
was made of the abolition of all local “ octroi,” 
or customs duties, of feudal rights, and of the 
Inquisition, and about two-thirds of the convents 
were suppressed ; and yet so intense was the feel- 
ing of the nation that even these deservedly 
hated institutions became almost popular because 
put an end to by Napoleon. The Spaniards made 
a gallant but ill-organized resistance, and were 
beaten at Tudela and elsewhere ; Joseph, after 
an attempt to escape so dangerous an honor, was 
enthroned at Madrid, and the English under 
Moore had to retire, and, after a brilliant de- 
fense, to embark at Corunna. This, which it 
has been suggested by a French historian it did 
not suit Napoleon to witness, he left to Soult and 
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Ney and hastened back to Paris, where he ar- 
rived late in January, 1809, after an absence of 
nearly two months, and whence he directed 
Champagny to publish a number of falsehoods as 
to his having destroyed 80,000 Spaniards, and of 
an invasion of Sicily by Murat, as he said, to im- 
,pose upon and alarm the English. 

Napoleon reached Paris in violent ill humor, 
which he vented upon Talleyrand, less prudent 
than usual, and Fonché, who had joined to spec- 
nlate upon his probable death in Spain, and upon 
Mme. de Chevreuse, whom he exiled from Paris. 
He accused Talleyrand, with coarse violence, of 
speaking in disapproval of the death of the Duc 
@’Enghien and of the occupation of Spain, after 
having advised both—a charge which the late 
revelations show to have been not unfounded, 
though Napoleon was incited to the act by his 
own fears of assassination. ‘Talleyrand received 
the storm with his usual impassive calm, but he 
retaliated with interest by his advice to Metter- 
nich and Roumiantzof, who was in Paris upon 
the special business of the letter to England. 
Metternich, then representing Austria, was also 
at Paris, endeavoring, though with little success, 
to persuade Napoleon that Austria, though she 
had not recognized the new Kings of Spain and 
Naples, was pacific. He was a statesman of the 
highest class, a keen observer, far-seeing, well 
bred, not over-scrupulous, drawing conclusions 
which the results show to have been well founded, 
and who could stand unmoved the rudeness of 
Napoleon, at that time frequently shown at his 
expense. It was true, and is the one fragment of 
truth in a vast mass of correspondence, that 
neither party wished for war. Austria did not 
undervalue the fearful danger she incurred from 
the great military skill of Napoleon, or tle large 
forces that he held cantoned in North Germany. 
Her choice, however, lay between two evils, and 
she was unwilling, by the disbanding of her 
troops, to leave herself at the merey of an un- 
scrupulous foe ; while Napoleon had many cogent 
reasons for avoiding, or at least postponing, the 
contest. Kut Austria could no longer afford to 
nourish her army in her own country, and the 
finances of Napoleon, as is now well known, were 
at that time in a very depressed condition, and 
neither could he support his vast accession of 
force in his own territories. Reasons of finance, 
therefore, even were there no others, made war a 
necessity, and for it both parties had for some 
time been prepared. 

Napoleon calculated on 400,000 men as euf- 
ficient for the campaign. He had raised the an- 
nual conscription from 80,000 to 100,000, and had 
given this a retrospective action over four years, 
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so that, by bringing up the arrears thus invented 
from the past, and anticipating the demand on a 
future year, he commanded an immense accession 
to the rank and file of his army, while from St. 
Cyr, La Fléche, the Polytechnic, and the various 
military colleges throughout France, he drew a 
large number of youths, mostly the sons of re- 
turned émigrés and Royalists, more or less quali- 
fied to act as officers. ‘lo those who remonstrated 
against the cruelty of such a levy his answer was, 
**Tel est mon bon plaisir.” This arbitrary and 
exhaustive draft excited great discontent and 
alarm. The funds, already low, fell considerably, 
and a few outbreaks in the west had to be put 
down by force. The guard and the cavalry, un- 
der Bessiéres and Lefebvre, had already been dis- 
patched from Valladolid, and the victory of Tu- 
dela and the surrender of Saragossa soon afterward 
placed Lannes at the disposal of Napoleon. Da- 
vout, Bernadotte and Ondinot were already in 
Germany. Masséna, at Strasburg, was engaged 
in the organization of the central division of the 
army; and thither also was sent Berthier, with 
instructions for the concentration of the several 
divisions upon Ratisbon or Donauworth, accord- 
ing to circumstances, in the fulfillment of which 
he showed that a first-rate chief of the staff is not 
necessarily a competent general. Prince Eugéne 
had the command in the north of Italy, a post for 
which he proved unfit; but he was loyal to his 
benefactor, was one of the family, and in this Na- 
poleon only followed the example of legitimate 
monarchs. 

The Austrian preparations were on a similar 
scale. The Archdukes John and Ferdinand. were 
placed with 50,000 and 40,000 men in North 
Italy and Galicia, and the Archduke Charles, a 
really great general, with 200,000, on the Inn and 
Isar, forming the main and central body of the 
army. ‘These were regulars. ‘There was also a 
reserve of 200,000 drawn from the militia. 

Napoleon, anxious to make the most of the al- 
liance, attempted to lead Alexander so to commit 
himself as to be unable to withdraw from partici- 
pation in the war. He proposed a double guar- 
antee for the integrity of the Austrian dominions 
providing Austria should disarm. ‘To this Alex- 
ander agreed, but the proposal came too late. 
The anti-French party, inelnding «a number of 
Russian nolles resident in Vienna, was supported 
by the popular cry, so that the more prudent 
opinions of the Archduke Charles and of the Em- 
peror himself were borne down, and the guaran- 
tee, which indeed could searcely have been relied 
upon, was refused. It was probably the popular- 
ity of the war that led the archduke, at a some- 
what later period, to issue a rather revolutionary 
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proclamation, inviting the support, in the cause 
of liberty, of the Italians, the Poles and the peo- 
ple of Germany, then for the first time recognized 
as a nation. 

Both Napoleon and the archduke were out in 
their calculations as to each other’s movements, 
the latter very seriously so. The archduke as- 
sumed that Napoleon would not be ready before 
July, while Napoleon expected the attack toward 
the end of April. In point of fact the Austrians 
crossed the Inn on April 10th, and the news 
reached Paris on the 12th. Napoleon left on the 
following morning, and reached Donanworth on 
the 17th. Never were his military talents dis- 
played to greater advantage. By the misappre- 
hension of Berthier the French divisions were 
widely separated. Davout was at Ratisbon, Mas- 
s¢na and Oudinot at Augsburg, and at a point 
between them were the troops of Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg. The archduke proposed, before 
the arrival of Napoleon, to advance between the 
French divisions, and to attack the German 
troops, thus isolated. Napoleon at once grasped 
the circumstances. He withdrew Davout from 
Ratisbon, adding to the order with his own hand, 
‘Activité, vitesse, je me recommande a vous.” 
Masséna and Ondinot he advanced from Augs- 
burg, and himself led the German troops in the 
centre ; thus, by his more rapid movements, turn- 
ing the archduke’s plan against himself. The 
result was entirely successful. The Austrians 
fought well, but were outgeneraled. The French 
won the battles of Thann and Abensberg, and at 
Eekmiihl Davout gained fame and a title worthy 
to be associated with that of Auerstadt. Land- 
shut was captured, and with it the Austrian 
magazines. Ratisbon was taken by assault, and 
the archduke, driven across the Danube, left the 
way open to the capital. It was before Ratisbon 
that Napoleon was struck on the foot by a spent 
ball, and that Lannes, seeing the soldiers ‘/hesi- 
tute at the assault, seizing a ladder, cried out 
that. “though a marshal of France, he had not 
forgotten that he had been and still was a grena- 
dier.” 

Vienna capitulated on May 12th, but the bridge 
was broken down, and the archduke with a large 
army held the opposite bank, to cross to which 
was necessary before the contest could be re- 
sumed. 

The Danube, from Linz, runs broad, deep and 
strong, especially in the month of May, when the 
water is at its highest, and the stream most rapid, 
and most encumbered with floating timber. Above 
and below Vienna it widens out to a great breadth, 
and includes some scores of islands, among which 
the waters find their way by channels of very 


variable breadth and current. Two of these 
islands were selected ; but an attack upon one of 
them having failed, the choice fell upon Lobau, 
large enough to include the whole army. An 
arm of the river 700 or 800 yards broad, and in- 
eluding «a small sand bank, divided it from the 
right or Vienna bank, while from the left bank 
it was separated by a stream of about 140 yards, 
or as broad as the Seine at Paris, and which, 
presenting a bold convexity to the bank, was favor- 
able to the employment of artillery to protect the 
passage. Napoleon at once took possession of 
the island, aud directed the construction of a 
pontoon bridge; but being anxious to complete 
the campaign and return to Paris, his impetuosity 
led him into a serious error—the pontoons were 
insufficiently protected from the material brought 
down by the stream. 

The bridge was completed on the night of the 
19th, and the army began to cross unopposed. 
The archduke awaited them, strongly posted in 
a half-cirele, with a force of 100,000 men and 
200 pieces of artillery, and when about 35,000 
had passed over opened his attack. Lannes and 
Masséna led the French, who fought heroically ; 
Bessi¢res, who on that occasion was placed under 
the command of Lannes, charged the centre with 
a dense mass of cavalry which, exposed to a heavy 
fire, opened out as they advanced. Lannes 
thought the charge wanting in vigor, and sent 
Marbot, his aid-de-camp, to say to Bessiéres, ‘I 
order him to charge home” (‘‘Je lui ordonne de 
charger @ fond”). Marbot, feeling the rudeness 
of the order, tried, but in vain, to deliver it in 
private. Bessi¢res was furious. ‘Is it thus, sir, 
you speak to a marshal of France ? I will have 
you punished for this impertinence.” The charge, 
however, was repeated with no lack of vigor. 
“* You see,” said Lannes, “‘ that my message took 
effect.” In the evening Bessiéres and Lannes 
had a violent altercation. Lannes quoted the 
Kmperor’s order. ‘“ Yes,” said Bessiéres, ‘‘ the 
Emperor informed me that I was to obey your 
advice.” ‘‘Advice, sir!” retorted Lannes. ‘‘ Do 
you not know that in military matters orders, 
not advice, are given ?” A challenge passed, and 
the quarrel was about to be settled on the spot, 
when Masséna, their senior, scandalized at the 
idea of two marshals fighting in the presence of 
the enemy, interfered and separated them. The 
Emperor took part with Lannes, and Bessiéres 
submitted so far as to ask Lannes where he 


wished the cavalry to be placed. The answer 


showed a great want of taste and temper. ‘I 
order you to place them in stich and such a place, 
and there to await my orders.” The two had 
been sworn enemies from the time when Lannes 
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and Murat were rivals for the hand of Caroline 
Bonaparte, when Bessiéres had befriended Murat. 
The marshals were brave soldiers, but most of 
them were men of violent and unrestrained tem- 
pers, and, like their great master, apt to use very 
coarse language. 

The battle ended with the day, but had the 
urchduke persevered it might have gone hard 
with the French, so great was his preponderance 
of numbers and artillery ; but during the night 
re-enforcements were passed over, and long before 
dawn, when the fight was resumed, the numbers 
and the artillery were nearly equal. The second 
day, like the first, was bloody in the extreme. 
The villages of Aspern and Essling, though held, 
were held with fearful loss. Soon after daybreak 
the Austrian centre was again attacked; this 
time by Lannes, who broke the line and pene- 
trated as far as the enemy’s headquarters, which 
were defended by the archduke in person, a 
standard in his hand. At the critical moment, 
in mid career, Lannes was, seen to halt and re- 
treat, to the great relief of the enemy and to the 
astonishment of all. The bridge, which had 
once or twice been broken and hastily repaired, 
had finally given way, and Davout and the re- 
mainder of the army, -with the ammunition, were 
left powerless on the right bank. The Austrians, 
aware of what had happened, redoubled their ef- 
forts. The French fought with the fury of de- 
spair, Aspern and Esslitig were four times and 
eight times lost and won ; the French wounded, 
cut off from medical aid, lay untended where they 
fell; Lannes, not merely a braye soldier, but 
what was far more rare in that cluster of warriors, 
a fair general, the old and tried comrade of Na- 
poleon, fell mortally wounded, the tirst of Napo- 
leon’s marshals who had so fallen. Masgéna, 


short of ammunition, covered the retreat with. 


the bayonet, without the loss of 2 single gun. 
To him was committed the charge of the island: 

The killed and wounded at the battle were said 
to have reached 50,000 men. The experience of 
Austerlitz was not lost upon Austria, and the 
French had never been so stiffly opposed or sus- 
tained so severe a loss, Essling was claimed by 
both parties as a victory, and was certainly in 
some respects, like Hylau, a drawn battle. The 
retreat of the French, and the delay that fol- 
lowed, materially tended to lessen the “‘ prestige” 
of the Great Captain, and the failure of the bridge 
was against him as an engineer. It is now known 
that the disaster was the work of an Austrian 
officer, who from a boat directed the heavier 
floating masses into the channel, and finally cut 
adrift a large floating mill, which carried every- 
thing before it. 


. 


The battle had lasted two days, and two more 
were “pent in removing the wounded and dispos- 
ing of the dead. The heavy loss, and his posi- 
tion upon an unbridged river, foreed Napoleon 
to pause, and neither party could at once renew 
the contest. 

While Napoleon awaited re-enforcements from 
France, and the army of Eugéne from Italy, he 
busied himself with immense though silent prep- 
arations for a second passage of the river. He 
converted the island of Lobanu into an impregna- 
ble fortress capable of containing the whole army, 
which might possibly have been attacked from 
Linz in its rear. The execution of the works 
was committed to Masséna, but Napoleon plan- 
ned and directed. As he said himself with truth: 
‘*Tl n’est rien A la guerre que je ne puisse faire 
par moi-méme.” Powder, gun carriages, cannon, 
he knew how to manufacture, to frame, to cast ; 
he knew also how to construct a bridge, and his 
foresight had attached to the army a corps of 
1,500 sailors. .The new bridge, or rather bridges— 
for there were three laid parallel—rested on piles, 
strong enough to resist any floating masses that 
might, be brought against them. As an addi- 
tional security there was laid across the river 
above the bridge the great iron chain, found in 
the arsenal, which had been used at the siege of 
Vienna by the Turks. The work was completed 
by the 20th of June, and the whole army was at 
once brought into the island, and preparations 
were secretly made for a number of floating 
bridges, so that the narrow stream might be 
crossed at once by any number of troops. The 
preparations were concealed by the broken and 
wooded character of the ground, and the enemy, 
thus misicd as to the place of crossing, threw np 


.works which proved useless, and the passage was 


effected at a point whence they could be turned. 
Six weeks were thus employed, during which the 
Archduke John, successfal against Enugéne, but 
recalled to the aid of the main army, retired 
upon Comorn and Raab, followed by the Italian 
army, which there gained a victory, and after- 
ward joined Napoleon to assist in the renewed 
attack. 

By the 4th of July, all being ready, the passage 
was effected during a fearful storm of thunder, 
lightning and rain, but followed by a clear bright 
day. The troops passed under cover of a heavy 
cannonade, and the French attacked at daybreak 
on the 5th with 70,000 men, speedily increased 
to 180,000, with 530 guns, to meet 140,000 men 
and 400 guns. The battle took place on the 
plain of the Murchfield, in front of the village of 
Wagram. Davout Jed the. right, Masséna the left, 
but, disabled by the fall from his horse, he sat in 
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an open carriage in the midst of the fight. Oudi- 
not and Bernadotte led the centre ; Marmont, with 
the cavalry, formed the reserve. The battle lasted 
till the evening, and was renewed on the follow- 
ing morning, Davout still on the right, Masséna 
and Bernadotte on the left, and Oudinot and 
Marmont in the centre. The Guard and heavy cav- 
alry were now in the rear. The Austrian aim was 
to turn the French right, and intervene between 
it and the Danube, and the weight of their attack 
fell upon Davout, whose position was surrounded. 
‘Tell him to hold firm,” was the Emperor’s 
message, ‘‘and the battle is won.” Macdonald, 
who had long lain under the Emperor’s displeas- 
ure, so distinguished himself that he received the 
rank of marshal on the field of battle. This was 
also a tacit acknowledgment that he had saved 
Eugéne in Italy. ‘ Sire,” said he to the Em- 
peror, “‘ henceforward I am with you for life and 
death.” Bernadotte, dissatisfied with the share 
of praise allotted to the Saxons, addressed them 
in a gazette of his own, which gave great offense 
und caused his departure from the army. 

Such. was the battle of Wagram, one of the 
most severely contested of the French battles, in 
which they lost 27,000 and the Austrians 25,000 
killed and wounded. The Austrians retired in 
good order, protected by their artillery. : Fortu- 
nately for them Bessiéres and Lassalle, being 
wounded, were not in command of the cavalry. 
They finally reached Znain, when an armistice 
was signed, even Napoleon remarking that 
“enough blood had been shed.” Negotiations 
for a peace followed. Austria was well aware of 
the intense jealousy of Russia on the subject of 
Poland, and anxious to lead Napoleon to add a 
part of Galicia to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
and so raise discord between the ill-yoked allies. 
But Napoleon was as superior to-his adversaries 


in the cabinet as in the field. He proposed that. 


part of Bohemia shouldbe given to Saxony ; but 
to escape from so inconvenient an arrangement, 
the proposal for the annexation of a part of Gali- 
cia to Warsaw was’ arranged to come from Aus- 
tria, and was only assented to by Napoleon. At 
one time Napoleon had contemplated forcing the 
resignation of Francis, and the division of his 
empire into the kingdoms of Austria, Bohemia 
and Hungary, but the battle of Talavera, and the 
knowledge that the failure of the expedition on 
the Scheldt was due rather to the bad general- 
ship of the English than to ability of the defense 
disposed him to moderation, to which contributed 
the attempt of Staabs, and the international 
hatred which it betraved ; so that the Peace called 
of Vienna was speedily signed, and on terms less 
hard than had been expected. They were, how- 
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ever, severe, both as to territory surrendered and 
stipulations as military force, besides a heavy 
payment in money. ‘The cost of the war, as 
usual, was borne by the country in which it was 
waged, which also provided the heavy donations 
granted to the new Chevaliers, and to Masséna, 


Davout and Berthier, created Prince of Wagram. 

Napoleon, on his return from Vienna, held at 
Fontainebleau a Court of Kings and Princes, his 
satellites, who came, with hatred in their hearts, 


to congratulate him on his victories over their 
brother Germans. Here also he received his 
brother Louis, who lad incurred his severe dis- 
pleasure by his conciliatory policy in Holland, 
and by his very moderate attempts to suppress 
the contraband trade with England. But the 
one subject which, at the time, eclipsed all oth- 
ers in his mind was the consideration of his mar- 
riage, and of the divorce which must precede it. 
Josephine, a kind-hearted although frivolous 
woman, had always been regarded with jealousy 
by the imperial family, and especially by the sis- 
ters and Murat; and Corvisart—who, scandal 
said, had declined to assist in the substitution of 
a child—had reeently given an opinion that there 
was not the slightest hope that Josephine could 


have issue. ‘The idea of a divorce was not a new: 


one. General Bonaparte had threatened it, for 
domestic reasons, on his return from Egypt. 
In 1805, when the marriage of Eugéne with a Ba- 
varian princess was on the “ tapis,” the Austrian 
Minister had hinted that Napoleon himself might 
seek alliance with one of the old dynasties, and 
Josephine became aware that a divorce was pos- 
sible. In 1808 the subject was revived by Fouché, 
who actually suggested it to the Empress, proba- 
bly without instructions from Napoleon, but with 
the certainty that the step would be only nomi- 
nally censured. On Napoleon’s arrival from Vienna 
it was taken up it éArnest, and being decided 
upon, was accepted by Eugéne and Hortense as 
inevitable, and so pressed upon their mother. At 
a family council, held December 15th, 1809, Jo- 
sephine gave a most heartbroken. assent, and on 
the following day a decree of the Senate settle: 
her future position and income. The civil mar- 
riage was thus easily disposed of, but the reli- 
gious ceremony had been solemnized by Cardinal 
Fesch, under a general dispensation by the Pope, 
and was not so easily to be set aside. The Pope was 
a prisoner, and it was not to be supposed that he 
would grant to Napoleon what, some years before, 
he had refused, on principle, to his brother Jérome. 
With a Russian bride the diffienlty would not have 
arisen, but Napoleon, beginning to anticipate dif- 
ficulties of another character in that quarter, felt 
it necessary to clear the way for an alliance with 
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Austria, for which an ecclesiastical divorce was a 
necessary preliminary. Finally, on a declaration 
by Napoleon that he had never really consented 
to the marriage—that is to say, had deceived the 
Pope, the cardinal and Josephine—a commission 
of seven obsequious prelates pronounced the 
marriage void; a proceeding contrary to the 
practice of the Church of Rome, but accepted 
without scruple by the imperial brother and fa- 
ther of the possible brides. Neither was the pro- 
posal for the new marriage delayed till the di- 
vorce was pronounced. 

At Tilsit a marriage had been talked of be- 
tween Jérome Bonaparte and the Princess Cath- 
arine of Russia; and at Erfurt Talleyrand and 
Caulaincourt, under the direction of Napoleon, 
had mentioned to Alexander the idea of a mar- 
riage between Napoleon and his younger sister. 
Alexander, then under the influence of Napoleon, 
himself brought the subject forward, and ex- 
pressed. his cordial approval, but added that his 
mother had the disposal of her daughters. Na- 
poleon did not fully commit himself, but he con- 
sidered that there existed what he called ‘un 
engagement de tacite honnéteté.” 

Napoleon, December 12th, authorized Caulain- 
court to make a formal demand for the hand of 
the princess, and even, if all went well, to sol- 
emnize the marriage by procuration, as the di- 
vorce was on the point of being pronounced, but 
closing with the extraordinary demand for ‘ une 
réponse catégorique dans le délai de deux jours.” 
At the arrival of this letter the Czar was absent, 
and it did not reach him till his return to St. 
Petersburg, December 28th, when he repeated to 
Caulaincourt that, had the answer depended on 
him, he should accept then and there, but that 
he must have time in which to gain the consent 
of his mother, which Caulaincourt thought would 
be obtained. , 

Napoleon did not share this opinion, and as in 
his operations, both civil and military, he always 
took care to be provided with an alternative, in 
case the first plan should fail, so here he looked 
to Austria to provide the alternative, and he in- 
structed Champagny to set on foot certain in- 
quiries, and thus provide for the event of an un- 
favorable report upon the princess or of a refusal. 
As early as November 21st Champagny had 
sounded the Austrian Ambassador on the subject, 
which it appears had also been spoken of between 
Metternich and the French agent at Vienna; 
and before November 15th a conversation be- 
tween Floret, the Austrian Secretary of Legation, 
and M. Sémonville, leaving no doubt as to the 
consent of the Austrian court, had been reported 
to Maret, and by him communicated to Napo- 


leon, so that there was a sure alternative. The 
family council, the consent of Josephine and 
the decree of the Senate occurred on December 
14th-15th, and were followed by a letter from 
Caulaincourt, who had not as yet received the 
dispatch of December 12th, but who was sending 
off the draught of the convention to be ratified 
by Napoleon. 

Late in January Napoleon held a council of 
the great officers of state, nominally to deliberate 
upon the proposed marriage. The Emperor, 
opening the proceedings, pointed out that four 
marriages were open to him—with a daughter of 
Russia, of Austria, or of Saxony, or with a native 
of France, which last he should prefer, but that 
for reasons of state it was inadmissible. There 
was no official report of what passed, but Louis 
Bonaparte and Le Brun are understood to have 
spoken for Saxony; Murat, Cambacérés and 
Fouché for Russia; Talleyrand, Eugéne, Fesch, 
Maret, Mollien, Berthier and Fontanes for Aus- 
tria. ‘The council again met on February 6th, 
but it was only to hear that the Emperor had de- 
cided in favor of Austria. 

Alexander’s absence, and the subsequent de- 
lays, retarded the answer so long that Napoleon 
suspected that the Czar was really waiting ‘‘ pour 
filer un refus” until the treaty should be signed, 
and thus his object gained without the sacrifice 
of his sister. But on this occasion the Corsican 
was more than a match for the Greek, and at his 
own weapons. He was, said Maret, ‘‘ trop fier et 
trop fin” to be taken in, and decided to inflict 
instead of receiving the slight. Napoleon, there- 
fore, did not wait for the reply, but on the break- 
ing up of the council on February 6th Prince 
Kugéne delivered to Prince Schwartzenberg the 
formal proposal for the hand of the Archduchess 
Marie Louise, which was at once accepted, and 
the contract signed. The answer from St. Peters- 
burg, dispatched on February 4th, was practically 
a refusal, since it postponed the marriage two 
years on the ground of age. It did not reach 
Paris until after the closing of the contract with 
Austria. 

It has been said, and with a certain amount of 
truth, that neither the breaking off of the mar- 
riage nor the discourtesy that accompanied it were 
the cause of the subsequent war between France 
and Russia. But if they did not cause the war 
the marriage might very well have prevented it. 
No doubt the main cause was the encouragement 
given to the Poles, and the large Galician addi- 
tion to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw; but the 
marriage would probably have led to the signature 
of an anti-Polish treaty ; which would have 
damped the ardor of the Poles, and to some ex- 
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tent have calmed down the strong feeling at St. 
Petersburg. 

The marriage, supported by a great majority of 
the council, and pushed forward with more haste 
than dignity, was on the pattern of that of Louis 
XVI., and for that among many other reasons 
was never popular in France. It was, however, 
consummated with the usual extensive signs of 
rejoicing, and in due time the birth of a son was 
regarded as a pledge for the establishment of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. 

And thus was closed the period, brief but preg- 
nant with consequences important to all Europe, 
that connected the Conference of Erfurt with the 
war with Austria and the second marriage of Na- 
poleon. The events that followed, and occupied 
the years 1810-1812—the marriage, the renewed 
difficulties with Spain, the alienation of Sweden, 
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By CHARLOTTE MCILVAIN Moore, 


To speak of ancestral homes to the Kentuckian 
is to appeal to his heart, and at once strike a re- 
sponsive chord and awaken an enthusiasm that 
no other subject would arouse. His home was 
ever his castle, whether it was the primitive cab- 
ins in which the pioneers lived or the pretentious 
and elegant residences which now abound through- 
out the State. Those first homes were simply 
rows of the conventional log cabins of the times, 
built on the four sides of a square, the centre of 
which was left open and served as a playground, 
« muster field, a corral for the domestic animals 
and a storehouse for implements. The cabins 
thus built formed a fortress for defense against 
hostile Indians who then infested the country, 
and the court formed an inclosure where the 


the encouragement given to the Poles, and the 
gradual coolness and final breach with Russia, are 


chiefly known as having been succeeded by the 
campaign of Moscow. The war itself, aggressive, 
ill conducted, and deservedly fatal to Napoleon, 
has been fully described by many who, like Ségur, 


were sharers in its dangers, and who bear testi- 
mony not only to the courage but to the indom- 
itable endurance of the French soldiers. The 
causes leading to the war, far more difficult of ex- 
plication than the war itself, occupy the latter 
part of M. Vandal’s second volume,* and are un- 
folded and related there in a manner worthy of 
the earlier portion of his work, and calculated to 
sustain his reputation as in the foremost rank of 
the living historians of France. 

* “ Napoleon et Alexandre.” Par Albert Vandal. Paris, 
1893. 





SETTLER’S*CABIN, 1792. 


women and children would be safe from their at- 
tacks, ‘I'hese cabins were furnished with only 
the rudest conveniences of life. The bedstead 
was made by forked stakes being driven in the 
dirt floor, through the prongs of which poles ex- 
tended to cracks in the wall, and over which buf- 
falo skins were spread for a mattress and bear- 
skins for a covering. ‘The dining table was a 
broad puncheon hewed smooth with the adz and 
set on four legs of wood inserted in auger holes 
at the corners. For seating purposes three-leg- 
ged stools made in the same way were used. 
These early settlers had no crockery ware; their 
table appointments were wooden plates, trays, 
noggins, bowls and trenchers commonly turned 
out of buckeye. A few tin cups, pewter plates 
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and delf cups and saucers were Inxuries brought 
from the old country and used only on state oc- 
casions. ‘he ample fireplace filled nearly one side 
of the house, and the solitary window consisted of 
an opening in the wall covered with paper saturated 
with bear’s grease. The opening which served as 
a door was hung with a buffalo skin, and near by 
was suspended the long-barreled flintlock rifle 
on the prongs of a buck’s horn pinned to the 
wall. Whole families frequently lived in one 
room of these confined cabins, and yet the Ken- 
tuckian’s home was his castle, and he was lord of 
the manor. Notwithstanding the privations of 
this life, it was not without its pleasures. On rainy 
days and in the evenings the merry sound of the 
fiddle was heard ; and the men in their buckskin 
hunting shirts, trousers and moceasins, and the 
women in their homespun linsey gowns, met to- 
gether to dance the Virginia reel or play blind- 
man’s buff and hide and seek in the quadrangle ; 
and ofttimes the parties gathered together for 
candy pullings and made the cabins ring with 
their merriment. In these confined cabins the 
pioneers lived, ever happy at their humble hearth 
and home. The women hackled the wild nettle, 
earded the buffalo wool, spun the thread, wove 
the cloth and made the clothes, while the men 
provided game for the table and cultivated the 
corn field and vegetable garden in range of the 
rifles of the fort, sentinels being placed on guard 
to protect them from the stealthy approach of 
the hostile Indians who kept Kentucky for a 
hunting ground and crept upon the settlers un- 
awares when they came from Ohio in small par- 
ties on their periodical raids for game, and were 
wont to attack the pioneers in the woods or at their 
work, many more being killed by these ambush 
attacks than in regular encounters. The pioneer 
womep guarded the forts in the absence of 
their husbands, molded the bullets for their rifles, 
doctored the sick, and kept alive in the settle- 
ments the spirit of religion they had brought 
with them from the old country.’ When the itin- 
erant minister they had induced to visit the set- 
tlement had turned the hourglass for the third 
time and still proceeded with his discourse the 
women never wearied, but heard the sermon to 
the end. 

When the daughters of Boone and Calloway 
were captured in their canoes on the river at 
Boonesborough it is stated that they fought the 
Indians with their paddles, and when finally 
overcome and taken captives strewed their way 
with pieces of their clothing that their trail 
might be followed by their daring kinsmen, who 
were soon in hot pursuit. Undaunted even when 
threatened with the tomahawk if they did not 


desist, they defied the Indians and continued mark- 
ing their course by dropping bits of their cloth- 
ing and bending and breaking twigs along the 
route. Appreciating the value of live captives 
and believing they had placed a sufficient dis- 
tance between themselves and their pursuers, the 
Indians allowed the girls to have their own way. 
The trail was soon found by Boone and his com- 
panions, and the girls were rescued. 

At times, when it was found necessary to risk 
life to obtain water, these pioneer women bravely 
marched to the spring and filled their pails under 
the muzzles of the rifles of concealed Indians. 
When their cabins were attacked by the savages 
the determined courage shown by these women 
has few parallels in history. An instance is re- 
corded when the Indians, having failed to force the 
strong door, attempted to fire the cabin and re 
peatedly applied the torch, which was as many 
times extinguished by these intrepid women. 
A brave woman, while in a house with only her 
daughter, was surprised by the Indians before 
she had time to bar the door, and one of the sav- 
ages succeeded in gaining entrance to the house, 
The brave mother was, however, too quick in 
closing and barring the door for another to enter, 
and while she stood guard and fought the out- 
side foes the danghter with an ax dispatched 
the Indian that had entered the house. The 
pages of Kentucky’s history are full of naratives 
of like deeds that were performed by these women 
in defense of their homes, deeds of valor of which 
men might be proud, and at the same time they 
have preserved memories of the tenderer bome 
life around their firesides that have ever retained 
their place in the heart of the true- Kentuckian. 
Gradually these forts were abandoned, and as the 
country became less infested by the Indians 
small log cabins with a garden patch around them 
formed the Kentucky home; but not until the 
year 1789 is there any record of a brick house 
having been built. It was doubtless then a mar- 
vel of progress, as it is no a monument of an 
tiquity. 

It was four years after the first exploration 
party blazed its way into the wilds of Kentucky, 
and two years before Boone took up his home in 
the wilderness of that State, that Virginia granted 
a patent to Colonel William Christian for 2,000 
acres of land on the waters of Beargrass and 
Goose Creeks. This was dated June 4th. 1774. 


Two years later thirteen families, under Clark, 
made a settlement by the Falls of the Ohio, and 
in 1780 the Legislature of Virginia passed an act 
for the establishing of the town of Louisville. 
Colonel Christian subsequently deeded 1,000 acres 
of this original tract to Alexander Scott Bullitt, 
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who had married his daughter, the consideration 
being love and affection. One-half of this tract was 
afterward sold to Captain Frederic Edwards, who 
wasa retired British officer, and is supposed to 
have built the old brick house now known as the 
Herr Homestead, in 1789 and 1790. It is to-day 
the oldest house standing in Kentucky, and built 
of brick which was manufactured on the place, 
put together in what is known as the old Flemish 
bond style, every alternate row being placed end- 
wise ; the resnit is a building that has withstood 
tho ravages of time for a century, and is in such 
a‘state of preservation that it bids fair to with- 
stand the storms of centuries yet tocome. The 
walls, twenty-four inches thick, are planted on a 
firm stone foundation. The large and spacious 
rooms are separated by a wide hall that extends 
through the building. The only attempt at orna- 
mentation is found in the woodwork of the hall, 
which is of a double-seroll design. ‘Time has not 
passed this decoration lightly by, and there is but 
one perfect figure remaining. The ceilings are 
high, and all the rooms have four windows, with 
eighteen panes of glass in each. ‘The windows of 
the lower rooms are elevated fully ten feet from 
the ground, and convey the idea that they were 
thus arranged as a protection against the Indians, 
who were in the early settlement of Kentucky 
held in such terror by the white man. Hard- 
wood mantels, seven feet high, are above each 
fireplace, so quaint in design that it is a wonder 
they have not already fallen into the hands of the 
relic hunters who invade the old homesteads of 
the impoverished aristocracy of the South in 
search of antiquities co decorate the homes of the 
nouveau riche, the rising aristocrats of the pres- 
ent day. The doors of the house—veritable 
relics of the past—are wide and low, with odd- 
looking panels, while the floors of white ash have 
been polished year after year until they have at- 
tained a surface that more closely resembles ivory 
than wood. A grewsome garret runs the whole 
length of the house, and invites all manner of 
speculations as to the spooks who inhabit it, con- 
taining as it does relics of bygone days, property 
of those who endured the brunt of the battle, 
braved the dangers and hardships of the pioneer, 
and whose records have long since been closed, 
these heirlooms being all now left to remind the 
present generation of a historic past in which 
their ancestors took a prominent part. In either 
end of the house is an open fireplace, six feet 
wide, containing in each sufficient brick to build 
an ordinary modern house. Six large flat stone 
steps form an entrance to the front and back, and 
near by is the old spring house, through which 
runs the clear, cold waters of a spring which in 


63 
the records of history or the annals of tradition 
has never been known to fail. 

The stone used in the building was quarried 
from the ledges of limestone rocks on the place, 
and the lime for mortar and plastering was ob- 
tained from these rocks in a primitive way. The 
wood used in the house was all grown upon the 
place, and sawed with the old-fashioned whip- 
saw ; the workmanship of both the interior and 
exterior of the building, though severely plain, is 
of the finest kind, and would put to shame the 
architecture of the many hastily built houses of 
the present time, so flimsy in construction and 
finish. The pencilings between the bricks are as 
smooth and fine as if they were to form the frame- 
work of a picture. So thorough is the workman- 
ship in every detail, it is evident that several 
years were required to complete the house. Cap- 


tain Edwards brought to his.colonial home his - 


military training and instincts and his English 
ideas. His house was the centre of neighborly 
gatherings, and a warm vein of social life was in- 
fused into this pioneer community. They gathered 
together to eat, drink and be merry, and to dis- 
cuss the gossip of the neighborbood over a good 
square meal, at which the flowing bowl was never 
missing to lend its potency to this, not a ‘‘ feast 
of fancy,” but a “flow of soul.” The ample 
rooms and cheery, open fireplaces were well 
adapted for such gatherings. Not only was the 
house known as the cradle of the now proverbial 
Kentucky hospitality, but there on Sundays the 
nucleus of the first Christian charch in this sec- 
tion held some of its earliest and most fruitful 
meetings. ‘The congregation, sitting on impro- 
vised seats of boards supported by rush-bottom 
chairs, listened to the Seripture as expounded by 
Alexander Campbell. Another famous preacher 
in those days was Elder John Smith, commonly 
called ‘‘ Raccoon Johny” from the cap of raccoon 
skin he invariably wore. Out of these meetings 
grew the Beargrass Christian Church, one of the 
oldest of its denomination in the State. 

Many traditions cling around, the old home- 
stead-—tales of bloody deeds and fierce encount- 
ers that have descended from sire to son, aud 
have lost nothing in the telling as generation 
after generation has passed away, leaving the 
traditions to be perpetuated and adding their 
halo of romance to the old homestead, thereby 
enhancing the interest in this oldest of Kentucky’s 
ancestral homes. During the War of 1812, when 
the report was brought that the Indians were on 
a raid, and had crossed the Ohio at the mouth of 
Huarrod’s Creek, the women of the neighborhood 
were hastily gathered together and lodged for 
safety in the old Herr House, then the strongest 
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OLD FORT AT BOONESBOROUGH, 


fortress of defense in the wilderness of 
Kentucky. There they remained, happy, 
no doubt, in spite of their anxiety, until 
® courier announced the danger was 
passed and they could safely return to 
their homes. Years be- 
fore the house came into 
possession of the Herr 
family Major Edwards’s 
wife met with a tragic 
death at the very portal 
of her home, and for long 
afterward the honse was 
held in superstitious awe 
by all the people of the 
neighborhood ; grewsome 
sounds were said to dis- 
turb the solemn stillness 
of the night as the ghost 
of Mrs. Edwards restlessly 
paced the lonely garret, 
and the stamping of the 







horse upon which she had ridden to her 

death, to escape a pursuing Indian, 

echoed on the graveled driveway. The 

homestead, which had been the scene 

of brightness and revelry during the 

reign of its brilliant mistress, came to 

be shunned during the period of mourn- 

= ing, and regarded as an uncanny place 
in which to pass the night. 

- Captain Edwards soon followed his 
wife to the grave, and in 1813 the 
estate passed into the hands of John 
Herr, and has since been known as the 
‘Herr Homestead.” This John Herr 
was a native of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, and was among the early 
settlers who penetrated the wilderness 
and came to Kentucky. He settled in 
Jefferson County, in what was known 
as the Dutch Settlement. He was a 
man of powerful physique, six feet two 
inches in height, muscular and brawny, 
and noted in the settlement for his 
physical prowess, and enjoyed the repu- 

tation of being the best cornshucker and rifle shot 

in the neighborhood. A blacksmith by trade, 

John Herr was a fair type of Longfellow’s hero of 

the world-renowned poem, *‘ The Village Black- 

smith.” He was a great man in the region, and 
captain of the Dutch Settlement Rifle Company, 
which met and contested as marksmen with rival 
companies for quarters of beef and other prizes. 
On one occasion he caught some of the members 
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BIRTHPLACE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


of the other company cheating. This infuriated 
his men, their Kentucky blood was up and a fight 
imminent. John Herr, with admirable self-pos- 
session, stepped forward, and in his clear, ringing 
voice said : ‘‘ Wait, boys; I'll hit the bull’s-eye 
three times. We will win yet.” He accomplished 
the feat, and a-eerious difficulty was averted. 


His sons inherited his ability as a marksman, and 
likewise his fine and manly character, and main- 
tained the reputation for generous hospitality 
which has always been synonymous with the old 
homestead. Located as it is, far from the noise 
and bustle of the city, there is an air of dignified 
repose in this old mansion, situated in one of the 
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most beautiful parts of Kentucky, on a green 
knoll commanding a fine view of the rolling 
country, the old house remains a monitor of the 
past. The grounds adjoin the old Woodlawn 
Race Track, famous thirty years ago, and which 
was once a part of the original tract granted to 
Colonel William Christian. Near by is the old 
Taylor Place, where, in the quiet family burying 
ground, the remains of President ‘Taylor repose. 
Even the servants about this old home seem to 
belong to the past generation and are in thorough 
harmony with the dignified atmosphere of the 
place. Uncle Harvey, with his griazled, woolly 
head, his patriarchal appearance and courteous 
and urbane demeanor, seems a relic of the past ; 
and Aunt Marthy, with the regulation turban, as 
she peers through the kitchen window, looks as 
if she might have stepped out of a picture, and 
only dispelled the illusion and roused me from 
my reverie as she called from her domain, “ ’Pears 
to me, Mars John, if you sits dar musin’ much 
longer, dat fried chicken and corn bread ’ill all be 
spiled.” 

There are two honses neither so pretentious in 
design or construction as the old Herr Homestead, 
but which from their historic associations possess 
a national interest—the old homes where were 
born the two men who shaped the destinies of the 
Union and the Confederacy. Both Kentuckians 
and less than a year’s difference in their ages, the 


similarity in the early lives of these two leaders 
ends there; that of Abraham Lincoln having 
been passed in poverty, amid lowly and cheerless 
surroundings, while the childhood of Jefferson 
Davis was associated with the most pleasant en- 
vironments. The log house known as the Berry 
Cabin, in which Abraham Lincoln was born, is 
now moss-grown and going to decay ; and the neat 
frame house in which Jefferson Davis passed the 
first few months of his life has been torn down to 
make way for a church. It was situated on the 
old State road, nine miles from Hopkinsville, once 
a great stagecoach route. In 1884 several gentle- 
men purchased the property and presented it to 
Mr. Davis, who in turn conveyed it to the Bethel 
Methodist Church, when the-old homestead was 
torn down, and upon its site a handsome church 
building was erected, to be a mark for future gen- 
erations of the exact spot where the President of 
the Southern Confederacy was born. And thus 
it has been, and thus it should continue to be, 
that as decay claims the roof that sheltered the 
cradle, if possible the ground which the rooftree 
covered should be dedicated to a sacred use, and 
either a church, a school, an asylum or a monu- 
ment mark the birthplace of our national heroes. 

As the Arab clings to his horse the Kentuckian 
clings to his home, and can always be raised to a 
pitch of enthusiasm or moved to tears at the first 
chord of *‘ My Old Kentucky Home.” 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE POOR. 


By Lizzie MAGIE. 


PAUL GreGoRY distributed programmes and 
sold little cornucopias of bonbons in a large West- 
ern theatre many years ago. He was a little fel- 
low, with pale face and golden hair and blue eyes ; 
such big, pretty Liue eyes. But Paul’s eyes did 
not dance and sparkle, they moved about slowly 
and sadly, for he was always thinking of his poor 
mother at home. The place Paul and his mother 
called home was a bare, comfortless garret in an 
old, rickety house. There, early and late, Mrs, 
Gregory sewed for a downtown tailor, who paid her 
but poorly for the coarse work her slender hands 
could scarcely do. But the rent must be paid 
and food and fuel must be bought, and her little 
orphan boy must be well clothed or he would lose 
his place at the theatre, and with it his salary of 
two dollars a week. So the worn and _ tired 
mother kept steadily, wearily at work while the 
tears rolled down her sunken cheeks, and her 


long-drawn sighs were mingled with the moaning 
of the wind. 

Meanwhile Paul, with his childish heart co 
full of hope and conrage, and his busy brain con- 
etructing castles in the air, performed his simple 
duties almost joyously. 

Some three or four months after his engage- 
ment at the theatre, when the days were growing 
shorter and the nights longer and colder, Mrs. 
Gregory’s rapidly failing health began to become 
evident even to Paul. He determined to do his 
utmost to add to his slender income and to relieve 
his poor mother of the necessity of toiling so 
constantly. And dwelling upon it, his young 
ambition so increased that he thought it quite 
possible they would soon be able to move into 
better and more cheerful quarters, and perhaps 
by springtime, when berries were ripe, they 
could treat themselves to some cream to eat with 
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them, and they could, perhaps, buy a new rocker, 
and his mother should have a new dress and bon- 
net, and ever so many things. 

Oh, the rosy dreams of youth, the golden 
prophecies of glad young hearts, how seldom are 
they realized! How seldom? Are they ever? 

In one of these hopeful moods, softened by the 
tender recollection of his mother’s patient face, 
Paul reached the theatre one afternoon. 
early. 


It was 
The doors were not yet open to the public. 
He had secured his supply of programmes from 
the office, and was arranging the little cornucopias 
in the bonbon basket, when one of the ushers came 
up to him. 

“‘Say, boy, are you going to be in the opera ?” 

‘What opera ?” asked Paul, looking up. 

‘The juvenile opera the boss is getting up for 
the holidays.” 

“‘T hadn’t heard about it,” said Paul, growing 
interested. ‘‘ Are you going to be in it ?” 

“Me? No-o!” was the indignant reply. ‘It’s 
juvenile—all kids, you know.” ‘The usher was a 
young man of fifteen. Paul was a child of twelve. 

Upon inquiry Paul ascertained the particulars. 
Martin Mordaunt, owner and manager of the 
theatre, had advertised for children to take part 
in a comic opera to be produced on certain after- 
noons during the holidays. Those selected for 
the principals were to be well paid. For a mo- 
ment Paul’s heart beat high with hope. What if 
he should try, and be one of the chosen ones! 

The next day impulsive little Paul presented 
himself to Mordaunt as an applicant. 

‘*Can you sing ?” gruffly asked the manager. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Paul, adding, modestly, 
‘*and act, too, I think.” 

He had a good opimion of himself, this san- 
guine little hero; a good opinion that was not 
arrogant conceit, but.simple, honest confidence 
and pride. 

**Yon think !” langhed Mr. Mordaunt. “ Well, 
we'll see—we’ll see. But ain’t you the bonbon 
boy ?” he asked, taking him roughly by the 
shoulder and looking him elosely in the face. 

Paul’s heart sank. within him. He answered, 
briefly : 

‘Yes, sir; bat 'om Chester says he'll look 
after my duties in the afternoon if I get a part 
in the opera. I'll be on hand at night as usual, 
sir. Oh, please, sir,” pleaded Paul, thinking of 
the promise to pay well, ‘‘let me try!” 

Tears were gathering in the big blue eyes, but 
Mordaunt did not notice them. 

Not on account of the manly, pathetic appeal 
made to him—that had no effect upon the stony 
heart of Martin Mordaunt—but because of the 
truly beautiful voice and rare talent of the child, 


Paul Gregory was chosen and assigned a leading 
part—the part of Ralph in the pretty opera of 
** Pinafore.” It will be remembered that this 
was ‘‘many years ago,” when ‘‘ Pinafore” was 
‘young and charming.” 

Those were busy, happy days for Paul; and 
even Mrs. Gregory’s wan face seemed not so wan 
as usual. 

At last the day of the performance dawned. 
The morning hours passed away. The curtain 
rose at two. ‘The opera progressed. The plaint- 
ive notes of ‘‘The Nightingale’s Song” were 
played, the prelude to Ralph’s entrance. He 
commenced his song before he made his appear- 
ance. His voice was not loud and echoing. It 
was clear and high and melodious. It did not 
rush on its hearers, but floated to them softly, lov- 
ingly, and covered them with its caressing sweet- 
ness. It held the attention of everyone. Eager 
eyes watched anxiously the wing from which the 
little singer soon appeared. Slowly, gracefully, 
prettily shy, yet not forgetful of the character he 
played, the little fellow advanced to the centre of 
the stage. His mother, with the tears of pride 
in her eyes and a smile on her face, waved her 
handkerchief toward her little son. Paul’s friends 
and acquaintances present applauded faintly at 
the closing of his song. This gave him courage. 
In the short interval before his next song Paul 
caught sight of his mother’s pleased face, and 
strongly wished to make her justly proud of him. 
He threw off the slight shyness he had felt until 
now, and which had been supposed by many to 
be a well-assumed air of listlessness, and com- 
menced the next song with a stronger voice, 
thrilling with the love it expressed. His fair face 
was turned upward, and was illuminated ‘with au 
expression of adoration, as if he really loved the 
maiden whose praises he was singing. He was 
doing well, and felt he-avas appreciated. He was 
eager, enthusiastic, inspired. The electric wave 
of sympathy and harmony with the audience 
pervaded him. Ile was conscious of their ap- 
probation ere they demonstrated it; therefore 
at the conclusion of his song the thunderous ap- 
plause that rang through the house did not at all 
disturb him. Bouquets of roses, which were orig- 
inally intended for others, rained at his feet. He 
modestly acknowledged them, and responded to 
an enthusiastic encore. He had done well. He 
was pleased with himself. His success was as- 
sured, 

Late that night the little hero and his mother 
trudged through the snow-laden streets to their 
garret home, and the roses—impromptu tributes 
to Paul’s great triumph—were carefully placed 
in broken cups and bowls. Although the little 
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form shivered under the thin bedclothes, Paul had 
happy dreams that night. 

In an elegantly farnished bedchamber, warm, 
attractive, comfortable, Martin Mordaunt fell 
asleep thinking of Paul. He had not failed to 
notice the little fellow’s phenomenal success, and 
was already forming plans whereby he could make 
capital out of it. 

All over the city people were talking of little 
Paul Gregory. Mordaunt had many inquiries 
concerning him from shrewd theatrical managers 
with an eye to busmess, but he sent them away 
without satisfaction. He made extravagant prom- 
ises to the boy, and Paul and his mother were 
filled with delight in anticipation of the great 
change in store for them. 

At the end of the week it was a bitter disap- 
pointment to Paul to receive not more than two 
dollars in addition to his regular salary. ‘True, 
this was a great help to them, but he had ex- 
pected more, for had not Buttercup, the little 
sister of Mordaunt’s fiancée, whispered to him that 
she was going to get ten dollars for her part ? 
But Paul had not yet realized the truth of the say- 
ing, ‘‘ Fof unto everyone that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance; but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” Therefore the injustice sank deep into 
his heart; but he consoled himself by thinking of 
tlie future. 

Shortly after the holiday performance the com- 
pany booked for one week at Mordaunt’s theatre 
in the latter part of January notified the manager 
that they would be unable to fulfill their engage- 
ment. About this time the papers had a great deal 
to say about the sufferings of the poor from the ex- 
treme cold weather. In an unusual fit of benevo- 
lence Mordaunt conceived the idea of filling in that 
week with a performance of the juvenile opera 
company, the proceeds to be used for the benefit 
of the poor. Accordingly he called the children 
together for rehearsal, and began to get out the 
advertisements. Taking advantage of the hit 
Paul had made, he determined to use his name as 
i drawing card. Therefore, a weck or so before 
Paul’s second appearance before the public, the 
biliboards were covered with this announcement : 


Spectan ENGAGEMENT OF 
LITTLE PAUL GREGORY, 
THe WonperFruLt CHILp VocaList. 


Paul had been told that he was to receive ten 
dollars for this engagement, and he went home 
to his sick mother with the joyful news. He was 
saddened by the sight of his mother’s wan face, 
but he whistled cheerily just to show her how 
hopeful he was. 





THE BENEFIT OF THE POOR. 


‘*Only a few more days, mamma,” he said, as 
he kissed her —‘‘ only a few more days and it 
will be over with, and [ll have the money in my 
hands. And who knows, if I succeed as before, 
it may lead to something better right off, and 
then you won’t have to work any more. Cheer 
up—cheer up, little mother. Only a few more 
days.” 

The bitter winter weather continued, and when 
Paul came home that night his little hands and 
feet were numb with cold, and his mother sat be- 
fore a fireless hearth. 

‘Only a few days more,” murmured Paul, as 
he fell asleep. 

Monday night, in spite of the severity of the 
weather, the theatre was full of enthusiastic peo- 
ple, who greeted Paul with cheers when he ap- 
peared. His only sorrow was that his mother was 
not there to witness lis success and smile her 
pleasure at him. But she was not strong, and it 
was too cold for her to venture out in her thin 
garments and walk so far. If she only had a 
better pair of shoes and could ride! Paul deter- 
mined that she should be there the next night, at 
all events; and at the close of the performance he 
sought Mr. Mordaunt and requested a moment in 
private. Ile found the manager in the cozy re- 
ception room in the front of the theatre, sur- 
rounded by a few of his gay friends. They were 
evidently about to leave, for they were putting on 
their coats and wraps. Mordaunt stood by the 
side of a young lady, robed in costly furs, and 
who looked very much like little Buttercup. It 
was his fiancée. We left her side and came for- 
ward with ill-concealed annoyance at the intru- 
sion. It was perhaps a bold thing for Paul to do, 
but he asked the manager to advance him one 
dollar of his salary. 

‘*You’re rather impatient, ain’t you, coming 
around after money as soon as the curtain goes 
down ?” growled the man. ‘* Can’t you wait till 
you’ve earned it ?” 

«‘ But, please, Mr. Mordaunt, I don’t want it 
for myself ; I want it to buy shoes for my mother, 
so she can come to the theatre to-morrow night. 
Ican do so much better when she’s here te see 
me, you know,” said the lad, with a vague hope 
that Mordaunt would see that it was to his own 
interest to have Paul’s mother present. 

** Haven’t anything 
you can’t change that, 


less than ten dollars, and 
I suppose,” suid the man- 


ager, carefully buttoning up his fur-trimmed 
overcoat. 

‘But I can soon get it changed,” said Paul, 
eagerly. 

**Oh, do hurry up, Mart 
impatiently. 


y 


said the young lady, 
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‘FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE POOR. 


**Run away, boy; I haven’t time to bother 
with you now,” said the manager, turning quickly 
away from Paul and taking the lady’s arm. ‘The 
little throng, laughing and jesting as they went, 
passed ont to their carriages. 

“*But, Mr. Mordaunt——” cried Paul, appeal- 
ingly, as that man, coldly indifferent, brushed by 
nim. 


Not another glance, not even a thought, was 


SS 
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guished one by one, and still Paul stood there in 
mute despair, and was only roused by being 
pushed rudely into the street by the unsympa- 
thetic watchman. 

While little Paul walked through the cold, de- 
serted streets, with his heart bowed down with 
grief, Mordaunt and his friends sat in a magnif- 
icent saloon, drinking costly wines and eating 
rare viands. 


‘HALF BURIED IN THE SNOW, LAY LITTLE PAUL GREGORY.” 


bestowed on the pathetic little figure in the door. 
He had asked for only one of the hundreds of 
dollars which had that evening rolled into Mor- 
daunt’s coffers from the people, from the people 
who, attracted by the name of little Paul Greg- 
ory, had come to hear him sing—only one of the 
many dollars—and it had been refused. 

Paul stood in the grand entrance, listless, mo- 
tionless, gazing vacantly after the handsome car- 
riages. The lights in the theatre were extin- 


What grand opportunities for doing good were 
open to this man with his splendid fortune! 
How much distress he could relieve, how many 
miseries avert, what noble deeds he could accom- 
plish—were the generous heart not lacking! 
How much he could have benefited littie Paui, 
that worthy lad, yet what mean advantages he 
heartleesly took of him! 

The snow had fallen heavily in the night, and 
the next morning Paul was out early, working, 
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with an old snow shovel, before some fashionable 
residences. 

Brave, ambitious little Pan]! Alas, that your 
energies were not equal to your aspirations ! 

Iie hoped to earn before the night enough to 
buy his mother a pair of overshoes. He worked 
hard all day, but the darkness came on early, and 
the lowering sky threatened another heavy fall of 
snow. He had earned fifty cents already, but he 
needed ten cents more. Perhaps the man would 
sell him the shoes for fifty cents. He would go 
and see. 

The wind was blowing cold and chill. He ran 
along the street as well as his benumbed legs 
would carry him. To escape a sudden gust of 
wind he sought shelter beside a tall fence. He 
Jeaned against it for support and rest, for he was 
tired, very tired, poor little Paul! And he was 
hungry, too, for he had worked hard all day 
without food. The icy chill that numbed his 
weary feet crept slowly through his slender frame, 


and he sank upon the snow. In the bare old 
garret the patient mother watched and waited 
for her little boy in vain. In vain the eager 
audience called loudly for the raising of the 
curtain. 

By the first dull light of the dreary dawn an 
early passer-by read on a high board wall these 
words: 

For tae Benerit oF THe Poor. 
SpectaL ENGAGEMENT OF 
LITTLE PAUL GREGORY, 
THe Wonverrut Cuiip Vocarist. 


And beneath, half buried in the snow, lay little 
Paul Gregory, frozen to death. 

Kind fate had spared the loving mother the 
knowledge of her darling’s death, for she had 
died alone while waiting for her boy. 

Mother and son were buried together, and the 
expenses were defrayed by Martin Mordaunt from 
the receipts of the first night’s performance for 
the benefit of the poor. 





JERUSALEM IN THE FIRST CENTURY. 


By Lyp1a Hoyt Farmer. 


‘“‘He who has not seen Jerusalem has never 
seen a beautiful city,” was written in the Tal- 
muds. 

Let us take a brief glimpse of the social life in 
this memorable city about 64 A.p. 

The view of the city of Jerusalem from the 
Mount of Olives was sublime. It seemed a strong 
and almost impregnable city. A triple high wall 
rose beyond the brook Kedron and inclosed the 
entire city, save on one side, where the sheer 
precipice of rocks rendered approach seemingly 
impossible ; therefore on this side there was but 
a single wall. The principal wall had many 
towers of unequal height, of which the most nota- 
hle were Hippicus, Phaszelus and Mariamne. The 
‘lower of Mariamne, built by Herod the Great in 
honor of one of his wives, was surmounted by 
buildings very stately and ornamental. 

The gorgeous Palace of Herod the Great could 
be seen rising behind these three towers, occupying 
the northwest of the Upper City. Frem the dis- 
tance of the Mount of Olives these towers and im- 
posing palace could only be observed in outline. 
The city appeared from that point to be a mass 
of houses closely grouped together, with flat roofs 
or terraces which looked like so many little cubes 
of white stone against the blue sky. Somewhat 
more pretentious villas were dotted up and down 


the hills, for the city of Jerusalem comprised 
within its borders both hills and valleys. But 
the crowning glory of the city was the Temple, 
on Mount Moriah, with its walls of dazzling white 
marble and roofs of gold studded with golden 
spikes, which, shining in the sunlight, caught the 
eye of the pilgrim and riveted his gaze from 
whatever side he might approach this imposing 
city. 

Of the many cities of the East, Jerusalem the 
Beautiful excelled them all in splendor. Herod 
the Great had adorned the city with costly ed- 
ifices. Spacious forums, theatres, gymnasiums 
aud graceful colonnades testified to his lavish ex- 
penditure. But the great achievement of his life 
was the rebuilding of the glorious Temple, which 
was of such noble proportions that all the tem- 
ples of Rome might have been placed within its 
ample courts. 

Jerusalem was built upon four hills, Zion, Mo- 
riah, Acra and Bezetha. On Zion, in the Higher 
or Upper City, was the Palace of the King. ‘This 
structure was of glistening white marble. The 
lofty towers and turrets added grace and beauty 
to the exterior outline, while the green groves 
and gardens surrounding the royal residence gave 
the needed touch of nature which always enhances 
art. The spacious apartments within were fur- 
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nished with regal splendor, the articles of furni- 
ture being of rare designs made of costly woods, 
while the smaller ornaments and various vases 
and table service were of gold and silver. 

Mounts Moriah and Zion faced cach other across 
the narrow and deep Valley of the Tyropeon, 
Zion being the loftiest elevation in Jerusalem, 
These two hills were connected with a colonnaded 
causeway built between the Temple and the 
Royal Palace upon Zion’s crest. Behind the 
Sanctuary stood the Tower of Antonia, a gigantic 
fortress, erected upon a hnge rock, and cleaving 
the air by its highest tower full seventy eubits 
high. 

Leaving the Mount of Olives and nearing the 
city, one might note the crowds passing in and 
out of the gates of this centre of Kuastern traffic 
and commerce. Ilere and there were caravans of 
camels laden w'th ivory, cinnamon, rich spices, 
gorgeous Oriental fabrics, and various articles of 
traffic from other Eastern countries. Also car- 
avans might have been seen approaching from the 
direction of Jericho, that ** City of Palms” which 
IIerod the Great had restored to much of its 
former magnificence by erecting fortifications 
and royal palaces. ‘Though the palace of Herod 
in Jericho had been partially destroyed by fire, it 
had been rebuilt by Archelans, and at this time 
the highways to Jericho were made gay by fre- 
quent groups of pedestrians and perchance some 
high official in glittering chariot, bands of Roman 
soldiers—for Judea was under Roman rule— 
camels with their loads of balsam for whieh the 
country of Jericho was famed, and multitudes of 
Jews going to Jerusalem, bearing branches of 
olive, palm, pine, willow and myrtle trees, which 
should be employed in erecting the booths around 
the Temple during the coming Feast of Taber- 
nacles. 

One thousand years before this time, when the 
Temple of Herod gleamed in gorgeous magnifi- 
cence upon Moriah’s brow, upon that same sacred 
spot Solomon’s Temple had glowed like the 
‘Sanctuary of an El Dorado.” The gold and sil- 
ver accumulated by David for the [louse of the 
Lord was of the value of between two and three 
billions of dollars. To this Solomon had added 
uncounted wealth, and the most gorgeous struct- 
ure of the centuries crowned Zion’s Hill ; gleam- 
ing with gold and silver, marbles and precious 
stones ; hung with priceless tapestries, rainbow- 
tinted ; while the Veil concealed the Sacred Ark, 
surmounted by the Cherubim with wings of gold 
meeting above the golden Mercy Seat, where 


‘ Jehovah made visible His Holy Presence in the 


mysterious and glorious light of the Shechinah. 
This second Temple of Herod, though larger 


than that of Solomon, was bereft of the most 
sacred of Jewish emblems. The Ark and Mercy 
Seat and Cherubim of gold had disappeared, hav- 
ing been probably removed by Nebuchadnezzar 
when he captured Jerusalem. We would fain 
linger and note the Temple Courts, and picture 
the dazzling two-leaved gate covered with plates 
of gold, over which was twined a colossal golden 
vine, the clusters of grapes of which were formed 
of precious stones—rubies, emeralds, the topaz, 
amethysts, and others of various hues and brill- 
iancy, for each year the Jews added grapes or 
golden leaves to this wondrous vine until it 
had become a marvel of the world. And we 
would like to enter these shining gates, leading 
to the Holy Place, as the High Priest lifted 
a gorgeous curtain of Babylonian tapestry, of 
blue, scarlet, yellow and purple, embroidered 
with the symbols of the constellations of the 
heavens—the colors being also of significant 
meaning: the scarlet signifying fire; the fine 
flax, the earth ; the blue, the air; and the pur- 
ple, the sea. But our subject leads us rather to 
the streets of the city and the homes of the in- 
habitants. As we have lingered on Temple I{ill 
behind the crowds hurrying down to the Xystus, 
which was the Forum or Pnyx of the city of 
Jerasalem, we notice a band of Jewish women 


crossing the Kedron bya bridge which connected. 


the Temple with the Mount of Olives. Along 
this road the priests of the Temple had opened 
various shops or bazaars, the income of which 
belonged to the powerful family of Annas the 
Sadducean. The most noted of all these shops 
was a bazaar erected under two magnificent cedar 
trees, which were frequented by clouds of doves. 
This was the Dove Bazaar, and according to the 
Talmuds these birds sufficed to supply pigeons 
for sacrifices for all Israel. Peradventure, under 
these very cedar trees;eMary, the mother of Jesus, 
purchased the doves which she offered in the 
Temple, after the birth of the Divine Babe. 

There was another place of marked interest 
which we must not pass unmentioned. This was 
the Pool of Siloam. 

Jerusalem had no natural water supply, unless 
we so consider the King’s Pool, which welled up 
with an intermittent action from under Ophel. 
There were three aqueducts and a number of pools 
and fountains, and the Temple area was honey- 
combed with great reservoirs whose total capac- 
ity is estimated at 10,000,000 gallons. One of 
these reservoirs, called the Great Sea, would hold 
2,000,000 gallons. One of the aqueducts con- 
structed by Pilate, for which he took the treas- 
nry money from the Temple, has been traced for 
forty miles, thongh in a straight line the distance 
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was but_ thirteen 
miles. It brought 
the water from the 
spring Elam, on the 
south beyond Beth- 
leliem, into the reser- 
voirs and under the 
Temple inclosure. 
The King’s Pool 
flowed through a 
subterranean passage 
down to the Pool of 
Siloam, which an- 
ciently poured its 
waters into a third, 
called by Josephus 
“‘Solomon’s Pool,” 
before it proceeded 
to water the Roval 
Gardens. The ‘‘Wa- 
ters of Shiloah that 
go softly” are sup- 
posed to refer to the 
rivulet flowing out 
of Siloam into the 
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A 8TREET IN JERUSALEM (VIA DOLOKOSA). 


eer oy Royal Gardens of the King’s Para- 
dise. 

Siloam is a sacred spot, not only 
now to the Moslem, but then most 
sacred to the Jew. It was to Siloam 
that the Levite was sent with the 
golden pitcher on the last and great 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles. It 
was from Siloam that he brought the 
water that was then poured over the 
sicrifice, in memory of the water from 
the rock of Rephidim; and it was 
o this Siloam water that the Lord 
pointed when He stood in the Temple 
on that day and cried, “If any man 
thirst let him come unto Me and 
drink.’ The Pool of Siloam was not 
then the ruin it now presents. 

When the devout p mn in the first 
century, might perchance have ap- 
proached Siloam as the sun was set- 
ting and flooding Mount Moriah with 
his last gorgeous rays, bathing the 
white marble colonnades of the Tem- 
ple with ruby light, touching its roof 
of gold with a blaze of glory so re- 
splendent as to recall the wonderful 
descriptions of the awesome efful- 
gence of the marvelous Shechinah, 
which no longer manifested its tran- 
scendant glory in the Holy of Holies, 
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Siloam smiled in radiant beauty. In the gardens 
bloomed the beantiful rose of Sharon and the lily 
of the valley, while the useful rue bordered the 
garden walls. Here and there in the grass near 
this sacred Siloam might have been seen the 
scarlet lily of the East, the ‘ Lilinm Chaleedon- 
icum,” while the purple lily of Palestine swayed 
gracefully in the evening breeze. It is supposed 
that one of these beautiful flowers was referred 
to by Christ as the lily of the field, with which 
‘‘not even Solomon in all his glory” conld be 
compared, for in his magnificent robes ‘he was 
not arrayed like one of these.” 

This Pool of Siloam was a favorite resort of the 

Jews. Its shady groves of willows, clustering 
vines and sacred waters, together with the view 
of the Inxuriant Gardens of the King, where the 
grapevines were trained upon the trunks of the 
fig trees, giving force to the emblem of domestic 
happiness, as represented by ‘dwelling under 
one’s own vine and fig tree,” rendered the spot 
dclightful; where oaks lent their grateful shade 
from the noonday sun, and in the gardens near, 
the pistachio trees, for which Palestine was fa- 
mous, and the walnut trees, would furnish their 
harvest of spicy nuts. 
- There the myrtle flourished. Not the humble 
vine we know, but a stately shrub with green 
shining leaves and snow-white flowers bordered 
with purple, emitting a fragrance more exquisite 
than that of the rese. The date palms waved 
their feathery plumage, and in the Paradise of 
the King’s Gardens the apricot, quince and cit- 
ron trees abounded, while orange groves per- 
fumed the air with the delicions fragrance of 
their snowy blossoms. The pale gray-green leaves 
of the olive trees formed a fitting background to 
the brighter tints of the fig trees, while the crim- 
son flowers of the pomegranates rose a little 
higher than the white blossoms of the tree- 
myrtle. 

Wild roses clambered over the garden walls; 
lilies clustered near the fountain ; the blue-eyed 
flower of the flax mingled with the white star- 
shaped blessom of the star of Bethlehem, on hill- 
sides and in valleys. 


The many mustard trees or shrubs furnished, 


seeds for the linnets, goldfinches, sparrows, star- 
lings, blackbirds, song thrushes, corn buntings, 
pipits and greenfinches which abounded in Pales- 
tine. The solitary blue thrush, eschewing the 
society of its own species, flitted here and there 
in pairs, but shunned the noisy chatterers on the 
mustard trees. 

And what of the people in Jerusalem the Beau- 
tiful ? 

The houses of the rich. were large for dwellings 


of that time. Entering the outer gate, one passed 
into an interior court which formed a centre 
square, along the four sides of which ran a por- 
tico, outside of which was an outer court inclosed 
by a wall. The domicile was entered by a two- 
leaved wooden door, working on hinges. The 
bolts, locks and keys were all of wood. Only the 
gates of a city had metal hinges. The house 
proper was raised upon the colamns of the por- 
tico, and was of two stories. The Palace of Solo- 
mon had three stories, but houses were seldom so 
high. The apartment for feasts was large and 
sumptuous, bat the sleeping apartments were 
small. None of the houses had any room where 
the inmates could retire for quiet and medita- 
tion ; for this, it was necessary to ascend to the 
top story, and ont upon the roof. The roof was 
almost flat, sloping only sufficiently to allow the 
rain to run off, and was surrounded by a balus- 
trade. Upon this roof.an upper chamber was 
often constructed in the dwellings of the rich ; 
and this terrace chamber was large, and protected 
from the rain and noonday sun, and made a de- 
lightful place of resort, especially in the evening. 
This pavilion on the roof.was used as a guest 
chamber, and also asa place of prayer. In the 
homes of the wealthy the rooms were adorned 
with handsome furniture, and lighted with costly 
candelabra. Eastern carpets of gorgeous lines 
were spread upon the tiled floors. In the sleep- 
ing apartments were perfumed beds of cedar 
wood, provided with soft mattresses and pillows, 
and with silken and embroidered linen coverlets. 

In the dining room were luxurious couches, 
covered with costly tapestries, and the palatable 
viands and luscious fruits were served in dishes of 
dclicate earthenware, or in rare and valuable glass 
vessels. 

Of course such luxuries belonged only to the 
rich. The poor and middle classes in those days 
lived in small dwellings without windows, simply 
furnished with the barest necessities, consisting 
of « single lamp, a bushel, some skins for wine, a 
broom, and a mill for grinding corn. Sometimes 
this lamp stand was tall, and stood upon the 
ground ; sometimes the lamp was placed upon a 
stone projecting from the wall. The poor man’s 
lamp was made of clay, was filled with oil and 
was provided with one or more burners, The 
bushel was an indispensable article in the dwell- 
ings of the poor. It was used as a measure, then 
again, turned upside down and placed upon the 
floor, it served as a table, and the lamp was placed 
upon it. This makes clear the words of Jesus : 
‘*Men do not light a candle and put it under a 
bushel.” Every Jewish house, whether belonging 
to the rich or poor, was provided with the Me- 
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zuzzah—a small oblong box, in which was a roll 
of parchment. ‘This manuscript contained, in 
twenty-two lines, the two portions from Deuter- 
onomy on love to God and on the blessings at- 
tached to obedience to the commandments. This 
Mezuzzah was hung above the door of the house. 

It mattered not where it might happen to a 
Jew to be when the prayer hour arrived, in the 
market place, in the streets, in the synagogues, 
in the houses—even if surprised by the hour of 
prayer while in a tree gathering frnit—he must 
forthwith say his Shema. This prayer was re- 
cited by every Jew, morning and evening, 
throughout the length and breadth of Palestine. 
The time of the morning repetition was from the 
break of day to the third hour, or as Rabbi Eliezer 
declared, ‘‘ It was better to say it early, as soon 
as there was light enough to distinguish blue 
from green.” 

Vhe Jew rarely knelt to pray—he stood with 
head bowed ; and before commencing to pray 
he turned toward Jerusalem if out of the city, 
toward the Temple if out of the Sanctuary, to- 
ward the Iloly of Holies if in the Temple at the 
hour of prayer. 

Though women were exempt from the repeti- 
tion of the Shema, every Israelitish man, woman 
and child, and slave, was bound to recite three 
times each day the Shemoneh-esreh, or eight- 
een thanksgivings. 

The Jewish women in the households were held 
in high respect by their husbands and fathers, 
and their condition was far better than that of 
other women of antiquity. ‘The Jewess occupied 
in her home and in the consideration of her hus- 
band a position very superior to that of the 
Roman matron of the same period. ‘There was a 
still wider difference between the Oriental and 
the Israelitish woman. Moses gave her her true 
place in the home and guaranteed her rights. 

Women of evil life were very ill regarded 
among the Jews, and received none of the homage 
with which the Greek courtesans were surrounded ; 
and the frightful corruption described by St. 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans had not 
made its way into Palestine, except among certain 
personages in high life to whom Josephus refers. 
In the Mishnah we find very beautiful sayings 
about the respect dune to a wife from her hus- 
band. ‘The man owes his wife great respect, 
for it is only by the wife that prosperity comes to 
the man.” ‘* He must love his wife as himself, 
and respect her more than himself.” ‘‘ Beware 
of vexing your wife, for the tears are always ready 
to flow.” It was said, again, ‘“‘ The death of a 
good wife is for the man who loses her as great a 
calamity as the destruction of Jerusalem.” 
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But beautiful as these preeepts are, the rabbis 


were not accustomed to regard the woman, from 
a religions point of view, as an equal with man. 
Women were exempted from observing religious 
duties on fixed days. ‘She was not obliged to 
wear phylacteries, to recite the Shema, to be 
present at the reading of the law, to wear fringes 
to her mantle, to hear the sound of the Shophar 
at the Feast of Rosh Hashanah, or to dwell in a 
tent at the Feast of l'abernacles.” These duties 
were not forbidden her, but she was excused from 
them if she desired. 

When a woman kept her veil down it was for- 
bidden under a heavy penalty to lift it, but she 
was free to do it herself if she chose. ‘* By what 
signs can it be known if a woman is not mar- 
ried ? If she appears in public with a veil over 
her eyes, but her head uncovered.” Young girls 
were less often veiled than married women. Paint 
was much us¢ One of Job’s 
daughters was called ‘‘ Keren-happooc ”—Horn of 
paint. The coloring (in Hebrew, Pooc ; in Latin, 
Stibium, and Arabic, Kohl,) was employed to 
blacken the eyebrows and eyelashes. The use of 
perfumes was very common. Holy oil, prepared 
by the priests for the Temple and not allowed to 
be used beyond certain ranks, was composed of 
olive oil mixed with myrrh, cinnamon, sweet 
calamus and aromatic cassia. 


by Jewish women. 


The usual perfume was made of aloes, myrrh 
and cinnamon. Houses, clothing, hair and the 
entire person were liberally perfumed. Women 
carried about scent bottles, and though the Jew- 
ish quarters in Rome might be unsavory, the 
Jews of Jerusalem paid great attention to per- 
sonal cleanliness and frequent ablutions. The 
materials employed in the clothing of the Jews 
were wool for the poor, fine linen and silk for the 
rich, and shortly before the exile to Babylon cot- 
ton came in use. “he Jews delighted in bright 
colors, and their garments were dyed in brilliant 
hues. ‘The various shades were blended with 
taste, however, and in that sunny climate the 
richly tinted robes added picturesque vividness to 
rural and city scenes. ‘Two indispensable gar- 
ments were the tunie (Chatuk) of linen and the 
mantle or robe (‘T'alith), which was large or small, 
according to the purse of the wearer. The tunic 
fitted the figure, had sleeves and came down to 
the feet. The military mantle was red ; those of 
high rank or of priests might be of purple or 
blue; those of the poor, of white striped with 
brown. Over the robe a girdle was worn, which 
might be of linen or of leather, or of silk richly 
embroidered. 

The dress of the women was in form somewhat 
similar to the clothing worn by the men, but the 
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tunics were much fuller and the mantles more 
voluminous. ‘The fullness of her mantle enabled 
the woman to carry bundles and other articles in 
its folds. The girdles of the women were very 
wide and long, being wound several times around 
the waist. 

The coverings for the feet were of two kinds— 
shoes and sandals. The shoes were worn only by 
the rich, and those of the women were made of 
soft leather, handsomely ornamented and adorned 
with small bells. The sandals were usually made 
of the skin of camels, fastened to soles of wood. 

The Jewish women of wealth wore many jewels 
—eiarrings, bracelets, necklets, chains, crescents 
worn around the neck, hair bands, and talismans 
of gold, on which were graven words out of the 
law. The bracelets were for the upper arm and 
wrist. Rings were worn upon tlie toes, ankles and 
fingers; satchels, purses, embroidered bags, fast- 
ened to the girdle. 

The mirrors of a Jewish beauty were of highly 
polished metal, were small and were held in the 
hand. Should she desire to view her entire brill- 
iant array, the fountain or smoothly polished 
panel must do duty for the reflection of her vari- 
ous fashions. 

The Jews paid much attention to the hair. 
Both men and women wore their hair in long, 
curling locks. Men never cut their beards. 
Sometimes the women would plait their hair and 
fasten it back with combs and pins, but this 
custom seems to have been so largely followed by 
women of ill repute that in the first century Jew- 
ish Christian women were forbidden to plait the 
hair. 

In public, women wore the turbans similar to 
those worn by the men. Jewish men did not in- 
dulge in the extravagance or effeminacy of dress 
affected by the Romans of that period. Upon 
one finger of the right hand a man of wealth wore 
a signet ring, and all carried the staff or stick, 
which among the young men of wealth became as 
indispensable an article as are the canes of mod- 
ern youth. Some of these canes were of costly 
wood, ornamented with an apple, rose or pome- 
granate. As the Jews were forbidden by their 
law to make any image or likeness of anyone, 
statues of mythological characters, or any ap- 
proach to any form of images, were not allowed 
in their houses, although after the conquest by 
Rome foreign luxury and manners introduced 
many hitherto forbidden customs among those of 
rank and wealth. 

Among the Jews children were regarded with 
great pride, and the birth of a child was hailed 
with special delight. 

It was expressly forbidden to make an exhibi- 


tion of young children, and they were carefully 
guarded by the mother in quiet retirement. The 
exhibition of children as practiced by the Greeks 
and Romans was abhorrent to the Jews. 

The Talmuds enjoined as a duty that mothers 
should nurse their own infants. The education 
of the child in Hebrew families was carried on at 
home, until a century before Christ, when the 
first school for children was opened in Jerusalem 
by Shim’on ben Shattach, the President of the 
Sanhedrim and brother to Queen Salome. The 
Hligh Priest, Jesus ben Gamala, made the found- 
ing of schools obligatory. It was a saying of the 
rabbis: ‘The breath of the children who attend 
school is the strongest safeguard of society.” 
Public schools were not established in Jerusalem 
until 64 A. D. 

As soon as the child could speak he was taught 
to recite verses from the law by his mother. 
When the child learned the written characters, 
which were in Chaldee, a written scroll of the 
verses was placed in his hand. At the age of 
twelve he was obliged to recite the Shema and to 
observe the Torah, and was taken up to the 
Temple feasts, and expected to observe the fast 
days and other ceremonies. 

The ‘Pirke Aboth” thus fixes the various 
stages of the child’s development : ‘‘At five years 
of age he should commence sacred studies ; at ten 
he should devote himself to the study of tradi- 
tion ; at thirteen he should know and fulfill the 
commands of Jehovah; at fifteen he should 
bring his studies to perfection.” These studies, 
however, were not onerous. A knowledge of 
reading, writing, and the repeating from memory 
important passages of the Torah, comprised the 
education of most Jewish youths. 

If the young man wished to become a rabbi he 
would be taught to argue after the manner of the 
Targums and Midraschim, and would attend the 
schools of the Sopherim. In that climate the 
struggle for a livelihood was not severe. Food 
and clothing sufficed for the majority, and though 
every Jew must learn some trade, he had still 
many hours for leisure and meditation. 

The religions education of the women was much 
neglected. Some rabbis even spoke of giving 
them none, declaring : ‘As to teaching the law 
to a woman, one might as well teach her impiety ;” 
and as they required a text for these opinions 
they quoted: ‘‘ Ye shall teach your precepts to 
your sons.” Hillel was even more disrespectful to 
the capacity of Jewish women, saying: ‘‘ Women 
foster prejudices.” Jewish wives, though wealthy, 
were expected to weave wool, as well as attend to 
household duties. 

All Jewish men, irrespective of rank or wealth, 
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were taught some manual labor. Rabbi Judas 
said: ‘‘If a man does not teach his son a trade 
it is as if he taught him to steal.” 

‘Thongh women were expected to be devout 
and reverent, the Talmud of Babylon places in 
the category of plagues ‘‘the talkative and in- 
quisitive widow, and the virgin who wastes her 
time in prayers.” ‘The men were supposed to per- 
form the religious ceremonies for the household. 
Very different was the behavior of the Jewish 
matron from the ostentatious display of the 
Roman wife. It was forbidden in the Talmuds 
‘‘for a man to speak to a woman in the street, 
even to his own wife.” 
If the windows of the 
rooms occupied by the 
Jewish women looked 
out upon the street 
they were closed by 
blinds. The legal sub- 
jection of the Jewish 
woman was absolute. 
She was the property 
of her father before 
her marriage, and of 
her husband after. 

In the first century 
there were two parties, 
the one advocating 
divorce upon any 
trivial action, the other 
holding to the inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic 
law as referring only 
to adultery as a cause 
fordivorce. Hilleland 
Shammai differed in 
opinion on this point. 
Shammai held to the 
Mosaic cause, but 
Hiliel and his follow- 
ers rendered the words 
of Moses in the most 
extended sense. They declared : “A man may put 
away his wife if she prepares a dish badly; if she 
makes 2 blunder; if she lets the meat burn; ifa 
woman goes out without veiling her head ; if she 
speaks to the first comer; if she tells family 
secrets.” The grave and famous Rabbi Akibah 
goes so far as to say: ‘‘If anyone sees a woman 
more beautiful than his wife he may repudiate his 
wife.” But it must be said to the honor of Ju- 
daism that the national practice was better than 
such precepts; and the followers of the stricter 
Mosaic iuterpretation of the law declared : ‘‘ ‘The 
altar itself weeps over the man who puts away 
his wife.” 





A JEWISH LADY.— FROM THE PAINTING BY SICHEL. 


‘ 


Regarding marriage, there were three distinct 
stages—the promise, the betrothal and the mar- 
riage. 

The promise was simply an engagement, in- 
formal, between two young people, and which 
could be broken at will. 

The betrothal was an act of great importance, 
and was to last a year, and was held to be as bind- 
ing as marriage. If a girl broke her betrothal 
promise she might be stoned like the woman who 
had committed adultery. Engagements sealed by 
the betrothal ceremony were considered final. 
The Talmuds give as a reason for the. length of 
the betrothal that the 
young girl might have 
time to prepare her 
wedding garments. 

Weddings always 
took place on the 
fourth day of the week, 
or the fifth if the bride 
was a widow, 

The ceremony was 
always at sunset. 
There was no religious 
ceremony at the mar- 
riage, as Moses insti- 
tuted no marriage rite. 

The parents and 
friends arranged be- 
tween them the price 
to be set on the young 
girl, which until the 
time of the Mishnah 
the bridegroom always 
paid ; after that epoch 
the father of the bride 
provided her dowry ; 
but the gift of the 
bridegroom must al- 
ways be in excess of 
that paid by the father. 
The betrothed man 
was exempted from military seryice from the day 
of his betrothal till one year after his marriage, 
and during this time the young people were not 
to assist at any funerals, nor to enter a cemetery. 
‘Nothing but joy should fill their hearts.” 

The most solemn moment in the marriage cere- 
mony was that which marked the completion of 
the rite by the entrance of the bride into the 
home of her husband. Ifence marriage was called 
‘*reception ” or ‘introduction of the wife” into 
the home of her husband. 

The bride went out from her father’s house 
adorned with jewels and flowers, and attired in 
bridal garments perfumed and brilliant in hue. 
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Her young companions formed a_ procession 
around her, waving myrtle branches and carrying 
lighted lamps, while relations, preceding her, 
scattered ears of parched corn, and evinced great 
gayety and joy. The hair of the bride was worn 
loosely flowing, and her face was veiled. If the 
husband came to meet her they were placed side 
by side under a canopy, which was carried over 
their heads as they walked, and attendants en- 
livened the scene by bearing torches, dancing, 
and playing upon musical instruments. Arrived 
at the house of the bridegroom, the bride was met 
by a number of matrons, who arranged her hair in 
the manner of married women, and covered her 
head with a thick veil. Henceforth she could 
never again appear in public with uncovered 
locks. Then came the wedding feast. 

It was the custom to evince the greatest joy, 
and even hilarions mirth, at these wedding 
festivities. Grave men danced before the bride- 
groom to do him honor. ‘* When the son of 
Rabbena celebrated the wedding of his danghter 
he invited the rabbis, and as they were too jovial 
he brought a vase worth four hundred suz and 
broke it before them, to moderate their trans- 
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ports ”’—a strange device to sober his guests and 
prevent their excessive rioting. 

The Jews buried their dead, as cremation was 
an abomination to them. There was no religious 
ceremony at funerals. Great demonstrations of 
grief were considered fitting reverence paid to the 
dead. The poorest Israelite was obliged by cus- 
tom to have at least two players on the flute and 
one hired mourner at the death of his wife. The 
rich hired many mourners and musicians, while 
relatives and friends joined in the public lamen- 
tations. There was no gorgeous parade of pomp 
and ceremony as was observed in Roman fu- 
nerals. In visits of condolence certain fixed 
rules of conduet were observed. The mourning 
lasted thirty days. During this time the men sat 
in sackcloth and ashes. Widows wore sackcloth 
all their lives unless married again. 

‘«Tf we compare the treatment of slaves among 
the Romans and the Jews we shall find that there 
was not much difference ; but if we compare the 
pagan legislation with that of Israel we find that 
the laws of Moses with respect to slaves were far 
more humane than those of either Greece or 
Rome.” 


ON ENTERTAINING. 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. 


THE HOSTESS. 

In these days of perpetual traveling and gen- 
eral intercourse, in which people are shot, as ina 
weaver’s shuttle, from end to end of the world, 
and everybody is constantly entertaining or being 
entertained, a word about hospitality, and the 
art of being host (or hostess) and guest, may not 
be out of place. . 

Let us look first at the qualities that go to the 
making of the agreeable hostess and the welcome 
guest, for they are-precisely the same, and may be 
briefly summed up as tact, thoughtfulness (which 
includes unselfishness), and the capacity to put 
ourselves in the place of others and do unto others 
as the golden rule suggests. 

The very first thing for a hostess to remember, 
then, is what she has suffered or what she has 
lacked as a guest, and it will require a very 
limited experience indeed of life to show her 
that a warm welcome is the indispensable general 
preparation for a guest. 

Can anything make one more uncomfortable, 
not to say wretched, than to accept an invitation 
from one’s friends the McHays, and be politely 


bullied on arrival for having missed the ap- 
pointed train and failed to put in an appearance 
at the appointed time, through some unforeseen 
accident ? As if the annoyance of detention, or 
mistake, were not punishment enough for any 
such failure without Mr. McHay asking why you 
didn’t do this, that, or something else, while 
Mrs. McHay harps on the theme all during vour 
first meal, with unpleasant apologies for the fish 
being spoiled and the soup cold, as though a 
guest’s being in hot water was not of more con- 
sequence than either, especially with the ice of 
the visit still unbroken. 

'l'o make a guest feel that he is set to skate on 
remarkably thin ice that may be too thin almost 
anywhere (he does not know where, not knowing 
the characters of his host and hostess or the ways 
of the house), and that at any moment it may 
break beneath his feet and let a stranger in—or 
as he is apt to put it, ‘a fool for coming ”—is, to 
say the least of it, not hospitable, but very much 
the reverse. 

To reach your friends the Wistons, and be met 
with a tepid greeting by madam, who is chiefly 
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intent upon seeing that the carman has wiped 
his feet, and that her wall paper is not endan- 
gered, while the little Wistons hang their heads 
and refuse to speak, and paterfamilias looks up 
from his paper, and comes out,and shakes hands 
limply, and says he is glad to see you with no 
more real cordiality or warmth of greeting than 
if you were a white elephant and he an oyster, 
brightening up presently and saying, ‘“‘ Now we 
can have dinner—come on !” is, to put the case 
mildly, not flattering. 

To get to your friends the O’Gormins, and he 
told that you have arrived at a fearful time for 
them, the cook having been taken ill and the 
housemaid as cross as two sticks because ‘slie 
hates company,” or the butler tipsy and the 
furnace not working, or the family asked to 
something very attractive, to which they can’t 
go because you are not included in the invitation, 
with some tactful side remarks such as, ‘If you 
will come on wash day you mustn’t expect hot 
meat” (when the day has not been chosen by 
you at all); or,‘ John said vou’d get up all right 
from the train ; you are nsed to blizzards” (when 
vou have waited an hour quite across the city 
for him, or a cab, or some sort of help and 
rescue in a strange city after dusk), is not cal- 
culated to put one in the best of tempers. Nor 
is it at all likely to improve, as time wears on, 
to find the O’Gormins going off to amuse them- 
selves in this or that way evening after evening, 
leaving you to wander disconsolately about the 
house and amuse yourself as best you can. 

Neither is it one whit pleasanter to go for a 
visit to the Lanes, in an evil hour, and find your- 
self under: surveillance, and» watched and *‘en- 
tertained.” within an inch of your life, so that 
you never liave a moment or a soul. of your own 
from the time you arrive until yon draw a deep 
breath of relief on the train that takes you away, 
nor the least semblance of liberty of action—fear- 
ing to move a chair, to pick up a book ; appalled 
by the sound’of the breakfast bell if you are late, 
or of the luncheon bell if vou have a friend making 
a call; lighting the gas as if you were robbing 
the plate chest, and tuking. a bath with a seeret 
conviction that it is the hour for somebody else’s 
ablutions ; fearing to deviate from a cut-and-dried 
programme of amusements and occupations for 
anything short of your own funeral, and feeling 
as if you were leading a forlorn hope when you 
ring for admittance after a certain hour which 
has been fixed for ‘‘closing the house,” regard- 
less of the wishes and engagements of its inmates. 

For one hundred persons who are willing to 
ask people to visit them, even from kind and un- 
selfish motives, there are certainly ninety who are 


not willing to take the trouble to make them en- 
joy the visit after they get there, strange to say. 
It is a great art to make anyone who is in, but 
not of, your family happy and comfortable and 
quite at ease while they are dwellers within your 
gates—to make them feel that they are not out- 
siders by incorporating them in the amusements, 
interests and ocetpations of the family, and yet 
hide from them all that insiders. know of the 
working of the domestic machinery, and the 
faults, tempers, peculiarities of Jane or John. 
For of all families that ever beguiled a visitor 
into a false and miserable position, there is noth- 
ing to be compared to the quarrelsome one that 
makes him a judge and referee while domestic, po- 
litical or religious difficulties are being discussed 
-—those battles in which a victory is always worse 
than « defeat, and which are never decided and 
done with, are generally hotly contested at table, 
with a guest wishing himself anywhere else; and 
indeed the mistake he makes is in not flying the 
moment he hears: ‘‘ John, I don’t expect, I never 
expect, you to remember that I don’t eat liver, 
especially when it is burnt like the piece you have 


sent me! Husbands have exeellent memories 
when it comes to other women—don’t you think 
so, Mr. Merryman ?—but when it comes to wives,” 


etc. ; or, “The Presbyterians don’t believe that 
an unbaptized child,” ete.; or, ‘*1’d be ashamed if 
I were you to call myself a Republican after see- 
ing Smith’s action on civil-service reform,” ete. 

How different it is at the Loves’, to be sure! 
So different that I think no one ever crossés that 
threshold withont a sensation of pleasure in en- 
tering, or leaves it without a shade of regret. 
The very house has a weleome for you in every 
pore. Lights twinkle friendliness at you before 
you reach it if you go at night—if by day, you 
find in the hall sunshine, and flowers, a crimson 
carpet, an air of comfort and cheer ; in winter, 
an honest big fire, not a gas-log frand. If the 
Loves are out the servants receive you not only 
politely, but hospitably, by the orders of their 
kind mistress, who will not haye a rude, ill- 
trained servant attend the door, she says, for the 
suke of her friends, nor stay in her service at all 
for her-own sake. 

If they are in you get a hearty greeting and 
smile and handshake from husband and wife ; 
the very children suggest a seat that is ‘* most 
comfortable,” and pull the shade down ‘to keep 
the light from striking in your eyes.” You are 
pressed hospitably to take whatever the day and 
hour suggest as likely to be acceptable. ‘There 
is always a cold joint and a warm welcome in 
that house, and one would feel ashamed to give 
half the trouble they gladly take for every guest. 
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In five minutes you feel thoroughly at home (ex- 
cept that in few homes are you so considered and 
your every wish and want so carefully and kindly 
studied and provided for), and begin to enjoy 
yourself, and go on enjoying yourself as long as 
you stay. There is no display, no ostentation, 
no formal entertaining in the way of dinner par- 
ties, teas and the like; you come and go as you 
please, guided only by your own good sense and 
good breeding. But you meet the pleasantest 
people there you ever met in your life; you find 
the newest books; you feel yourself as welcome 
as flowers in—January ; you are yourself, and at 
your best ; you get the best talk to be had in our 
country, and like to contribute your share to it— 
quite unbosom yourself, in fact. If you are a bach- 
elor you think of marrying just from seeing such 
a united, happy family. If you are cross or wor- 
ried your chagrin drops from you like a cloak in 
that hearty, kindly atmosphere. If you are ill 
you are nursed back to life and health as sure as 
your name is whatever it 1s, if skill and care and 
loving kindness can do it. If you are newly mar- 
ried the whole family appear to be newly married 
too. If you are in troudle you are comforted and 
gently won to more cheerful thoughts in spite of 
yourself. If you are musical, or artistic, or trav- 
cled, you have the happiness of being with the 
most refined and cultivated couple you could find 
from Dan to Beersheba. If you are religious you 
find the sweetest spirit of Christian kindness and 
good will pervading the old and the young of 
that household alike, and generally a guest of 
honor who invariably turns out to be homeless, 
or sick, or out of work, heart or pocket, or a 
stranger. 

There is such a perfume about their hospital- 
ity that I once said to Mrs. Love, “‘ Do tell me 
how you manage to make and keep people so 
happy about you. Yours is so much the most 
delightful house that I have ever visited; and 
everybody thinks exactly the same thing—there 
must be some secret about it.” 

She shook her head laughingly: ‘I don’t 
know what it is, what it can be,” she said, ‘‘ ex- 
cept that as a girl I was a particularly homeless, 
friendless creature myself, and I used often to 
think that if I ever had a home I should per- 
fectly delight to make everybody in it or that 
came to it happy. Long before I got one at all 
I had that feeling very strongly—that our homes 
are not as happy as they ought to be and can 
be, and that we hold them too much as our 
own, built and supported for our own use 
solely. I remember that I got a ‘ housebook ’ 
then, having the housewifely streak very strong 
in me, and put down in it all my ideas for the 


home of the future. I called it that. Would you 
like to see it? Here it is. Here are the various 
headings.” 

I took the little volume and glanced over ita 
contents ; and when I had done I no longer won- 
dered over a state of affairs that I had long ad- 
mired. ‘The good sense, the good humor, the 
good feeling, the good breeding which was con- 
tained in that one book was enough to make 
the fortune of a thousand homes. I might 
dwell on the jottings, such as: ‘‘ Parlor—Plenty 
of comfortable chairs for everybody ; lots of sun- 
shine, books and flowers and music ; an open fire, 
a tidy grate; nothing too fine; not a china shop 
nor a museum; orderly, no dust, but not a 
shrine; no gossip received or given; above all, 
things homelike, and used constantly.” And, 
‘Dining Room—A clean cloth and a cheerful 
face always for breakfast, and something ecat- 
avle. Fresh flowers upon the table, and some- 
body as homeless as I to enjoy it all. The sun 
when I can get it, and a good fire in winter. 
Servants never scolded, nor family differences, 
money troubles or worries aired during meals. 
Nothing sud that could make trouble if re- 
peated. Everything under lock and key, and 
left in order after each meal. See that what- 
ever is left is saved for the poor if not needed. 
Nothing wasted. Mistress of myself, though 
china fall; patient and kind with new servants 
and old. No economy in poor food, and indif- 
ferent or bad cook—health and morals injured, 
and nobody the richer except the doctor.” Or, 
«* Expenses—Bills paid weekly always. Live be- 
low, not above my income by so much as a cent. 
Lend whatever I can afford to give outright. 
Borrow as little and seldom as possible, and don’t 
let two suns go down without seeing it returned. 
Owe nothing, save ‘to love one another,’ and pay 
that debt scrupulously. Debt is degradation.” 

There was plenty to match, but what struck 
me most perhaps in my capacity of guest was her 
notes ‘On Entertaining—Not a quid pro quo. 
Not to eclipse anybody. Friends with the greatest 
friendliness from unselfish motives, and others 
whenever I can do so for the sake of my Best 
Friend, who has blessed me with the opportunity 
to bless. Remember that a guest is for the time 
being completely at my mercy, and entirely de- 
pendent upon my good temper, thoughtfulness, 
kindness, for all his comfort. As, for instance, 
see that the bedding is aired—a best bedroom has 
filled many a grave. Never shift a guest from 
one room to another—it gives them the feeling 
that they were better away altogether. Empty 
wardrobe and cliest of drawers, and never go 
seeking my own effects among theirs, or enter 
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the room unless invited, or allow others to do so, and small medicine chest. A fire always lit and 
housemaid excepted. Arrange writing table, ink kept burning in case a visitor wishes to read or 
blotter, paper, pens, stamps, postals, telegraph write in his room, or laid ready to kindle. 





AT THE BALCONY.— BY F. MARKHAM SKIPWORTH 


blanks, mucilage, and notice to the effect that all Matches and a candle as well as lamp. Shoe pol- 

letters put on the table in the hall will be posted ish, pins and hairpins, dressing gown and slippers, 

twice a day. A pitcher of water, glass and spoon; im case they are needed. Books in plenty, papers 
Vol. XXXIX., No. 1—6. 
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and magazines; wrapping paper and twine con- 
venient; a pile of handkerchiefs, comb and brush 
in ‘bureau drawer for the belated and occasional 
-——also umbrella and waterproof. A spirit lamp, 
hox of crackers, sugar, tea, cocoa and coffee, in 
case an independent guest or a hungry one wanted 
to prepare something hot very early or very late, 
all on a tray in the press; also a hot-water bag 
and kettle, in case of illness, for the modest guest 
who won’t disturb the family ; also a little good 
brandy or whisky for the same. Notice to bid 
them ring twice for the honsemaid, leave their 
boots outside the door to be cleaned. Hot water 
sent up regularly before breakfast and dinner, 
and bath at any hour they choose; plenty of 
towels, flesh brush, soap, tooth powder, washcloth. 
Additional comfort on the foot of the bed, always 
a good bed, and sheepskin rag beside it ; make no 
one miserable in linen sheets except by request. 
Reflector lamp for reading in bed. Mosquito net 
to baffle the deathless fly. Clothes basket, and 
washing done for them without their troubling to 
find somebody. Flowers on the mantelshelf and 
the dressing table to welcome them, and the sweet- 
est flowers for the saddest people; and especial 
kindness to strangers and the neglected and 
lonely, since I ‘know the heart of a stranger.’ 
Don’t trammel a guest with any of ‘the rules 
of the house,’ except such as add to his comfort. 
Change the hour for dinner or for luncheon 
if it will be an especial convenience for him ; the 
cook will survive, and rules were made for us, 
not we for them. If a guest is detained some- 
where, and late for a meal, don’t make a fuss 
about nothing; put his dinner in the oven to 
keep hot, and give it to him without apology. 
Let him know that you keep an extra cover laid al- 
ways at your table, and that his friend need not 
fly as from smallpox when luncheon bell rings. 
Don’t catechise him about his family or affairs, 
or entertain him altogether with yours. Remem- 
ber to give his wife a little bouquet, to send his 
children some trifle, and to put him up a nice 
lunch when he goes. None of these things cost 
much time, thought or money, bat if they did 
they could not be better expended than in making 
a friend happy and comfortable. Take enter- 
taining easily, and make it easy and pleasant 
for others to take, moreover. Keep a weleome on 
the hob for everybody who comes, high and low, 
rich and poor. Never turn a poor man away from 
your door without seeing what you can do to re- 
lieve his need ; or let your servants do it, which is 
the same thing. Try to give pleasure, sympathy, 
to show interest and kindness, to minister in lit- 
tle ways. A cup of tea, a closed door, a shawl, a 
bunch of violets, are trifles—yet not trifles. Re- 


member that a guest comes to you for a change 
of scene and thought—sacrifice some of your 
own pleasures and employments to give it to 
them. ‘ Beswift to love, make haste to be kind.’” 

‘‘Mrs. Love, now I know why my girls say al- 
ways, ‘Qh, papa, the Loves-have asked me there, 
and I wouldn’t ‘miss it for anything ! why my 


‘wife is never too busy for‘a visit-here ; why I find 


myself drifting here whenever I get the chance to 
go anywhere ; and why everybodwelse comes that 
gets the chance,” said I, as I gave it back. “ You 
were born a hostess. People are always telling 
you to ‘make yourself at home,’ but they ‘take 
precious good care that you don’t.do anything of 
the kind ;-whereas you and my old friend Love 
make most people more at home than they possi- 
bly can be even wnder their own vine and fig 
tree. And those who have no homes ef their own 
find here the best substitute for one to be found 
on thiscontinent, I can tell them. May vour chil- 
dren follow in your footsteps, your husband be 
known in the gates, and your imitators be as the 
sands of the sea. 
THE HOST. 

Men’s wives have long had a most nnenviable 
reputation for being almost invariably system- 
atically and universally disagreeable to the friends 
presented to them by brave or hopeful spouses ; 
but there is certainly something to be put in the 
other scale. There is the husband who asks the 
partner of his joys, with great tartness, ‘‘ what 
on earth she sees in that woman who is always 
around,” meaning her intimate friend of many 
years’ standing. There is the husband who never 
dreams of putting on his hat to take a belated 
lady guest home, and feels that he has behaved no- 
bly if he sees her to the car, two squares off, in fine 
weather ; or if it is raining, oresleeting, or very 
hot, comes home as cross as a bear, and sulks 
with his wife all evening; remarking that he hopes 
no more of her friends will expect him to play 
escort, ‘‘ rolling the sex up into a traveling bun- 
dle and giving it a kick,” sas he grambles over the 
tremendous sacrifice, tlionugh he has marched 
about five miles in a political procession only the 
night before in far worse Weather. 

A susceptible husband, who never allows any- 
thing in the shape of a woman from sixteen to 
forty—especially sixteen—to come into the house 
without inaugurating a more or less silly flirtation 
with each of them, is a change from the merely 
selfish and prejudiced variety, but oxtremely em- 
barrassing to his guest if she is a girl of proper 
feeling, and exasperating to his wife in the ex- 
treme in any event. Some hosts meet the family 
doctor on the stair with a scowl that says plainly, 
‘What! you here again ?- A pretty bill [’ll have 
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to pay.” And others reserve this and other en- 
gaging evidences of their courtesy for the clergy- 
man of the parish, or the governess’s fiancé, or 
the alarmed young woman who has brought a 
parcel, the book agent, the gas man, the cook’s 
cousin, the boy with a bill; and it is always a 
coward and a bully, and never a gentleman by any 
chance, who behaves in this way. 

The invisible host is the very busy one who 
never can take time to entertain even angels ; who 
is off before breakfast and picnics at a lunch 
counter, and gets home after everybody else has 
gone to bed; who is convinced that his being 
«a professional man absolves him forever from 
calling to see anybody or taking the slightest 
pains to please any guest, from all the ordinary 
courtesies of life. Sometimes he is the very lazy 
one, who gets up at noon, unmindfal of the fact 
that his guest has been up and dressed and long- 
ing vainly for breakfast for four hours at least ; 
who dawdles around the house, potters about the 
garden, writes a few letters, amiably oblivious of 
the people stcying in the house, and is so ex- 
hausted by these labors that he can only sink on 
a sofa in the evening and ask if there “‘ isn’t some- 
body who would like to sing for Smith or play 
billiards with Jones,” since he is quite ‘* done up.” 

Then there is a very terrible host with a mania 
for sightseeing, who takes a mild, unresisting 
guest and maps out a truly fearful programme 
for him, and sees that he goes through it, too, 
day by day—personally conducting him over ma- 
chine shops, insane asylums, glass-blowing and 
shoe-pegging, basket-weaving and canning estab- 
lishments, public offices, churches, water works, 
orphanages, art galleries and prisons, and making 
of him a mental and physical wreck in ten days, 
scarcely to be recognized by his wife or mother, 
and all from the kindest motives in the world. 

‘The match for this style of host is found in the 
man who never can be induced to take a guest to 
see anything, however good or tempting. He has 
‘‘seen Salvini,” he says; or he ‘‘is tired of 
Patti.” Irving and Terry he pooh-poohs as “‘ over- 
rated”; the ‘* Angelus” ‘‘ doesn’t appeal to him.” 
Some other day—a day that never comes—he will 
see about tickets for “ Parsifal,” although he is 
«*no admirer of Wagner.” He “ hates lectures” 
by Oxford dons; he doesn’ care to hear Burne- 
Jones talk about art in Italy, or Haweis give 
‘his views of musie.” Neither will he dine with 
Modjeska, or meet Coquelin at supper. He is 
temptation proof, or pretends to be, and calmly 
takes it for granted that his guest is equally in- 
different, and “‘ wouldn’t give a pin to meet Wen- 


dell Holmes.” or would be “bored to death by’ 


Lord Dufferin.” 


The apathetic host is worse even than the pain- 
fully talkative one who rattles on for hours about 
his splendid business, his incomparable wife, his 
remarkable children, his peerless horse, dog or 
gun. But the only host that a man finds it hard 
to forget and impossible to forgive is the one who 
gets out for him indifferent wines and bad cigars 
—that is, if he has a good cellar and a fat pocket- 
book. 

The host who is your contemporary can be try- 
ing, if you are elderly—he tells everybody when 
he first knew you, and all the damaging things 
he can remember about you and yours. He ealls 
attention sportively to your bald head, your wrin- 
kles, your flesh; he is merciless to your pet 
vanities and weaknesses. He asks all the depress- 
ing old people he can lay hold of to meet you, 
and excludes all the young and agreeable ones on 
the ground that they also are contemporaries, 
and that you will enjoy seeing them again—which 
isn’t true at all, for you have forgotten one half 
of them, and the other half have forgotten you, 
and they all entertain you with their rheumatism 
and gout and asthma, and losses and sorrows, 
and all the calamities and deaths and forgeries 
and bankrupteies that they can remember or in- 
vent in connection with themselves and others, 
besides all looking older than Thomas Parr, so 
that you quite, long to get rid of them, and are 
thankful when Bridget, the pretty maid, brings 
in coffee and stays the flood of woes poured out 
by some old lady in her anecdotage and bomba- 
zine who declares that she went to school with 
you, 

Something might be said of the host who never 
will let you sink the shop while you are with 
him. If you are a doctor he asks you to prescribe 
for him, and describes his symptoms at great 
length, having you completely in his power. He 
talks of medicines, of *consumption, leprosy, vac- 
cination, and the like cheerful topics; he asks 
only doctors to meet you; he offers to show you 
the city hospitals ; he asks you about Jenner and 
Koch, and homeopathy and elegtric baths, and 
cold-water douches and massage. If you are 
a clergyman it is all councils and synods, and 
bishops and Sunday schools and missionaries, 
and your views of Spurgeon and Pusey and New- 
man, the Briggs Case, the Council of Trent and 
Luther, or Pére Hyacinthe. The greedy host is 
a trial to a simple man indifferent to the pleas- 
ures of the table, not provided with the accommo- 
dation of a camel or a palate a yard and a half 
long; and the parsimonious one is not one whit 
pleasanter to the generous guest who is not inter- 
ested in screwing down butchers and detecting 
grocers, sifting coal, cheese parings anid drip- 
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pings. The host who is persuaded that he has 
the finest collection of something (pictures, mis- 
sals, coins, stamps, photographs, plays or prints, ) 
in the world is sometimes a little wearing ; and 
the jealous host, who glares fiercely at the most 
innocent pleasantries and the most ordinary gal- 
lantries when addressed to his wife, is the reverse 
of amusing ; and the self-made, autobiographical 
host, who begins with himself in his cradle and 
leaves out nothing that can enhance his unaf- 
fected admiration of himself, is the greatest bore 
of all. 

But, fortunately for his sex and his mother’s, 
there is the pleasant, kind, gentlemanly host, like 
my friend Love, of whom I can only say that he 
is worthy to be the husband of his wife. Love 
meets you in a comfortable barouche at the sta- 
tion and nearly wrings your hand off. He brews 
‘fan appetizer” for you on arrival ; he gives you 
a nice, sensible dinner always, and never poisons 
you with bad whisky, corked wine, or sour beer. 
Ife puts aside his business cares, and expects you 
to do the same. He is pleased and gratified by 
every kind thing done, and every nice word said 
to Mrs. Love. He puts you up at his club 
promptly, and introduces you to all the good fel- 
lows in it. Ife gives you a handsome dinner if 
he is flush, and if he isn’t he always contrives 
some other pleasures for yon in the way of drives, 
the theatre, or meeting interesting or notable 
people. If you are a stranger, or unfortunate, or 
down on your luck, he is only three times as glad 
to see you as if you were rolling in money; and 
he’ll give you good advice, and a good check, too, 
if you need it, and he'll take you in to have cof- 
fee with his wife; and between them they’ll send 
you home comforted and helped if it can be done 
by mortal aid. 

If you are a woman, Love will leave you chiefly 
to his Sophy ; but if he can serve you he will, and 
he’ll entertain you delightfully, and always show 
you a deference and courtesy that will make you 
perfectly indifferent as to whether you ever vote or 
have any rights as long as you live, or not. If 
you have come to sell a book, or wind a clock, or 
put in a pane of glass, or Jeave a telegram, he’ll 
not let you leave that house, I can tell you, with- 
out a good many pleasant words, and some food 
and sustenance as well if you'll take it; and a gen- 
eral feeling that life is worth living will be the 
one that you will take away with you, and a 
memory enriched, a heart refreshed by contact 
with aman who thinks that ‘‘ kind hearts are more 
than coronets, and simple faith than Norman 
blood.” If you were the President or the Queen 
you'd get about the same treatment, and would 
wish to go again, as everybody else does. Even the 
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servants at the Loves’ rarely resign and never die 
if they can possibly -help it; and anybody who 
knows them will bear me out in all I have said 
of them, and agree that if she is a model hostess 
he is as certainly a model host, considerate, kind, 
cordial, agreeable, in himself a host, so that if he 
received you in the humblest cottage in the land 
I do believe that he could make you as content 
as in a palace. 
THE GUEST. 

The very first thing for a guest to do is to 
come on the day and train on which he or she is 
expected, if it can possibly be managed—to give 
the hostess due notice as to that day and train, 
and then keep faith with her. ‘To have gone to 
the station from three to five times, having 
changed the dinner hour, or given up an engage- 
ment, or prepared a late supper herself, the serv- 
ant being out or gone off in a huff, is not likely to 
put a hostess in a mood to receive you raptur- 
ously, to say the least of it; and many a selfish 
guest consults only her own pleasure or conven- 
ience in such a matter, regardless of others, and 
for any trifle or from any change of mood will say, 
** Oh, I can go to-morrow just as well ;” or, ‘‘ Next 
week will do just as well as this ;” or, ‘‘ There 
is no hurry,” more generally. It is a very simple 
thing to telegraph as well as write exactly when 
you mean to arrive, and not keep a coachman 
and valuable horses out in the cold two hours at 
a station waiting for you. There ought to be no 
misunderstanding, no mistake, no failure to ar- 
rive,asarnule. Accidents will happen, of course, 
and trains be delayed, but that is a different 
thing altogether from the haphazard fashion of 
taking a hostess off her guard by storm, which 
some guests seem to vastly enjoy, though few in- 
deed are the hostesses with whom it is safe to try 
the experiment and who share the sentiment. 

Next to the guest who never knows her own 
mind is the equally trying one of iron resolution 
who makes up her mind to do this or that, or go 
here or there, regardless of weather, entreaties, 
warnings, the discomfort to others, the certainty 
of risk and jirobability of danger—the guest who 
will go to a concert in a blizzard, cost what it 
may; who will go into the thick of a crowd, a 
mob, perhaps, and risk the life or limb of her cs- 
cort, because “‘a mob is great fun—so exciting !” 
or leave at five o’clock in the morning when she 
could just as well take the ten-o’clock train. 

Everybody knows the lazy guest, who is never 
ready for family prayers, for breakfast, dinner or 
supper, for engagements of any kind, however im- 
portant and imperative ; the guest whom nothing 
short of a fire can move, and who even then 
would not be in a hurry ; who cannot be induced 
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to return visits, and has no more idea of the value her pursuit of work or pleasure as though she was 
of time than if she came from Neptune instead made of steel and iron, with steam for a motive 


of Cheboygan, Michigan. power, is no light trial to a delicate hostess. 
And the active guest, who is as enterprising as Then there is the susceptible male guest, whom 


Miss Bird of traveling fame, and as tireless in even Mrs. Love cannot abide because he {flirts 











THE HOSTESS, 
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outrageously with everything from sixteen to 
sixty, and even tried his wiles on her Cecilia, who 
will not be fifteen for three months, unpacking 
his battered old peddler’s pack of sentimental 
wares and putting all sorts of foolish notions in 
the girl’s head when he spent a fortnight with 
them last year—invited because he was an old 
schoolmate of her father’s. 

Her friend Miss J contrived to write her- 
self out of those good books of enormous good 
will, friendliness and charity which Mrs. Love 
keeps with the race, by. talking, very spicily in- 
deed, but very odionsly, of all the social scandals 
of the day, and relating all the risqués stories and 
repeating all -he double entendres she could think 
of—and that so persistently that Cecilia. was 
practically kept in close confinement in her room 
while that visit lasted, her mother not wishing 
thai she should lose the divine bloom of her sweet 
maiden innocence because she had felt obliged 
for a certain good reason to entertain Miss J 
for a week. 

The exacting guest, who expects a round of en- 
tertainments, whom nothing can amuse because 
her mind is so vaenous and her dissipations al- 
ready so great, is a terror in modest households 
where active duties are the rule and occasional 
relaxation the exception. There is nothing more 
truly awful than the person without intellectual 
resources or industrious pursuits who settles her- 
self in the bosom of a family and practically says, 
‘‘ Here lam; now entertain me.” You suggest 
a walk, she ‘* hates walking ”; you tell her there 
is a delightful new book on the table that will re- 
pay inspection, hoping to slip off and see to your 
private affairs, and she replies ‘‘ that her eyes are 
bad,” or that she is “tired of reading.” You 
propose a drive, and she says that ‘‘ nothing bores 
her so much.” You ask her if she ever takes a 
nap in the afternoon, and she always replies, with 
emphasis, ‘‘ Never!” You request her to amuse 
herself at the piano while you do this or that, 
and she says that she “‘ gave up her music when 
she left school”—that kind of woman never 
learns anything after she leaves school, and makes 
a point of forgetting all she ever learned there. 
You hint with delicacy that you feel the need of 
repose and have some letters to write, or orders 
to give for dinner, and she stolidly replies that 
she ‘will wait where she is- until you come 
back, but not to be long, because it is so dull.” 
You talk to her until you feel as if your brain 
were an exhausted air receiver—as if you were 
walking across a desert under a burning tropical 
sun, and she sits stolidly absorbing it all in stu- 
pid silence ; she can’t talk—she has nothing to 
say, apparently, and if she had wouldn’t know 








how to say it. You go on talking until you feel 
yourself falling asleep and becoming imbecile ; 
she sits there, staring and absorbing—she doesn’t 
look, and hasn’t intelligence enough to. listen. 
You get up and give her the photograph book 
in desperation—she glances at two of them, and 
shuts the book, saying she ‘‘ doesn’t care for pho- 
tographs, never did,” with a kind of fatuous 
pride, as if it was a merit, like her saying that 
‘‘sewing never was any pleasure to her.” You 
find that she doesn’t crochet, or knit, or make 
lace, or embroider, or do anything that any other 
woman does that you ever heard of. You get 
somebody to take her to a lecture, and feel as 
grateful as though your life had been saved, 
though you have paid more than you can very 
well afford for the tickets, and rush off to find 
your husband, not having been able to exchange 
more than a word with him since she came. Or 
you send her to the theatre, and congratulate 
yourself ardently upon the fact that you have 
‘an evening off,” like Bridget, your maid. Not 
a bit of it; she is back after the first act, or the 
first part, of ‘‘ Famous Women ”—her head ached, 
or ‘it was awfully hot and she thought she would 
rather come home.” You talk to her again, and 
find her so insupportably unintelligent, non-re- 
ceptive and unsympathetic that you are obliged 
to make some excuse and leave the room just 
that you may sit down on the right side of a 
closed door and groan—inaudibly. You wonder 
what on earth she does at home, and are told 
‘‘ Nothing much,” and talk her over with your 
husband, who chaffs you good-humoredly about 
her. You try not to show your indecent exul- 
tation when she says she “‘ must go.” You get her 
off, showing every polite consideration to the last ; 
and then you sit down and vow that there is no 
obligation solemn enough to induce you ever to 
ask that creature to your house again while you 
live ! 

Then there is the guest who won’t allow any 
opportunity to pass her by unimproved in the 
way of making herself, not ‘‘one of the family,” 
but the one; who reproves your servants, snubs 
your children, gives private orders to the cook or 
the manservant, inserts herself between you and 
your own husband even, if you attempt to discuss 
@ private matter in her presence, tells your friend 
that she considers you very extravagant in the 
number of your fires or your table expenses, tells 
you that you keep too many servants altogether, 
and generally interests herself actively in what 
doesn’t concern her, asking ‘‘ why the marmalade 
is out,” and ‘‘ what has become of the claret,” as 
if she were in a hotel for all the world, and using 
your house as if it were a place of public enter- 
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tainment, stays as long as she likes, and has her 
dresses made, her teeth filled, her skin treated, 
her shopping lists filled out and scored off, her 
photographs taken, and all her other little busi- 
ress matters settled to her entire satisfaction, see- 
ing almost nothing of the family she is supposed 
to be visiting meanwhile. 

The guest who is all osculation and endear- 
ments while a visit lasts, and then goes away and 
makes all the mischief she can by talebearing, 
exaggerations and ungrateful criticisms of her 
kind hosts, is simply beneath contempt. ‘To talk 
to her of the sacredness of the salt, the debt of 
gratitude and the silence imposed by good breed- 
ing «and good feeling on everyone who partakes 
of the hospitality of any family, is to talk of 
music to a deaf man. 

Refinement of feeling, being instinctive, can 
never be taught, nor early training overcome ; 
neither can ill breeding and bad habits be easily 
eradicated. And as the first virtue of a guest 
consists in coming properly, so the last is em- 
phatically to go in due time—on the day fixed, 
always, unless urged heartily to remain, and then 
only for a brief period, except in the ease of old 
friends and long-standing, peculiar intimacies, 
where formalities have been lost in affectionate 
security of weleome. 


It is a good general rule not only thus to go, 
but thus going to observe two rules in packing— 
to leave nothing behind you that does belong to 


you, and to take.nothing away that doesn’t. 
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It is annoying a hostess by utterly unwarranta- 


ble carelessness for a guest to leave her overshoes 
and clouk and muff to be sent after her; and to 
discover that her copy of Browning and her hus- 


band’s pet knife and one of the boxes of a silver 
toilet set are missing, or perhaps the brush and 
comb, 13 not caleulated exactly to inspire respect. 

Absence of mind unaccompanied by presence 
of property is pardonable enough, but when a 
guest of Mr. Love’s went off with a new silk 
umbrella and his Plato, his dressing bag and 
an unframed print of Raphael Morghen’s, after 
using his house as if it had been that of his 
worst enemy, that gentleman certainly had a 
right to say, on reclaiming these trifles, “‘ My 
house is one of general entertainment for man, 
not beast, unlike an English inn,” though noth- 
ing except being so flagrantly fleeced could have 
provoked him into such a rebuke. 

Besides the /e/ftre de digestion, as the French 
call the first communication from a guest to the 
person who has entertained them, after leaving, 
nice custom has decreed a pleasant observance— 
the sending of a book, or of some flowers, a box 
of bonbons, or some other pretty gift, either im- 
mediately or when the next Christmas or Easter 
shall come, merely by way of showing an ex-host- 


ess that you keep her kindness in grateful mem- 
ory. ‘To show kindness, and to know how to re- 
ceive, appreciate and return that kindness, is in- 
deed the whole secret of entertaining and being 
entertained. 


THE FINNS. 


By HERMAN MONTAGUE DONNER 


Far back through the enshrouding mists of 
prehistoric ages the patient, devoted toil of the 
scientific workers in comparative mythology and 
philology has given the modern world the vision 
of a nomadic people scattered over the eastern 
and central portions of Europe, whose physical 
hardihood was dedicated rather to the peaceful 
pursuits of tilling the soil, of hunting and of 
fishing than to the prosecution of petty warfare ; 
and the harmonious utterances of whose language 
seemed in fitting correspondence with their peace- 
able disposition. 

Only a vision, after all, which further scientific 
labor may either dispel or resolve into fact. This 
race was a branch of the great family known as 
the Ural-Altaic, and has received from the phi- 
lologists the name of Finno-U grian. 


: 

Whether or not the Finns (by which collective 
appellation is to be understood all the western 
branch of the great Ural-Altaic family) ever did 
in reality inhabit Western Europe, there no longer 
exists any doubt that from very early times they 
were settled in its eastern and northern portions, 
though it cannot be at all satisfactorily deter- 
mined at what date they separated from their 
Mongolian kinsmen now known as the Ostyaks 
and Samoyedes. It is at least certain that they 
were known not only to the Roman historian 
Tacitus, but also to the famous ancient Egyptian 
geographer Ptolemy, whose wide-reaching spirit 
of inquiry, working with the crudest materials 
for the enlightenment of after ages, on a subject 
which conveyed in his day but little other than a 
chaos of indefinite ideas, was fashioned by his 
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genius into the means of winnowing a considera- 
ble amount of wheat from a boundless store of 
chaff. 

Both these celebrated writers were acquainted 
with this people by the name of Fenni or Phinni, 
who even at that time occupied a considerable 
portion of the eastern and northern part of Eu- 
rope. 





TAVAST FINNISH PEASANT TYPE.— DRAWN 
BY EDELFELT, 


At the time of their first incursion into Europe 
over the Urals these ancestors of the Finnic race 
were known by the name of Chudes.* It was 
only natural that the wide tracts of country wa- 
tered by the Volga should tempt the incoming 
tribes to settle there in the first place. We find 
indeed that these particular territories became the 
home of a tribe of the Finno-Ugrian race, actu- 
ally mentioned by Herodotus, and styled the Per- 
mians by the patriarch of Russian literature, Nes- 
tor of Kieff, who wrote at the end of the eleventh 
century. 

These Permians were evidently a very enter- 
prising and thrifty people, for they were not only 
known to the Greek colonists of Olbia, with whom 
they engaged in trade by means of the great wa- 
ter ways of the Volga and Euxine Sea, but they 
stood equally well on a commercial footing with 
the Scandinavians, to whom they were familiar by 
the name of Biarm. On all hands they were re- 
puted to be immensely wealthy, especially the 
tribes settled along the banks of the Dwina. It 
was the custom when a Permian died to leave 
only the half of his wealth to his heirs, the other 
half being consigned to earth with the body of 
the dead man. In this way enormous riches came 
to be accumulated in the tribal burial ground, 
which was guarded with the most jealous watch- 
fulness. 

* The name of Chude is doubtless identical with the ap- 


pellation which the Russians have bestowed upon the Es- 
thonians, Tschuchni or Tchuchonzi, signifying “ strangers.” 
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Not unnaturally the cupidity of the Scandi- 
navians was aroused, and a considerable amount 
of interesting legend clusters about an attack 
which they seem to have made upon the Per- 
mians, with the object of carrying off the booty, 
as their practical minds held to the opinion that 
so much wealth would be of infinitely more value 
to the living than the dead. In this attempt they 
partly succeeded, but narrowly escaped being 
surrounded and cut to pieces by the infuriated 
Biarm. 

In course of time, as the power of the Chudes 
began to decline, the Russians, who had recently 
entered the country, seized with the same desire 
to become masters of the vast riches which their 
neighbors had acquired, began to make war upon 
them. Gradually the Chudes were driven further 
and further north; but their resistance was of 
the most desperate and unflagging kind, and the 
long and wearisome war threatened never to come 
to an end. 

History is vague about the manner in which 
the issue was at length reached, and legend again 
steps in to atone for its shortcomings. It tells 
us that the two belligerent nations, seeing no 
likelihood of a speedy termination of the war, 
determined on a novel expedient to end it. Re- 
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course was to be had to a contest for supremacy 
between a chief from each side. This idea, of 
course, presents no novelty : the legendary lore of 
nearly every nation and people furnishes us with 
a combat between the chosen champions of con- 
tending armies, which is to decide the most mo- 
mentous issues—in this we only see that instinct- 
ive seeking after effect which leads a people to 
clothe prehistoric great events in the garb of 
marvelous individual achievements on the part of 
some ancestral hero: the spirit which has given 
us a King Arthur, an Odin, a Roland, a Cid, a 
Frithjof. 

We are reminded, as in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
in the Eddas, in the Nibelungen, in the Shah 
Nameh, of an age in which the people were but 
as nameless masses which merely lived to do the 
will and to wreak the vengeance of kings and 
chiefs. But the Chudie legend is distinctly novel 
in its details. 

The nature of the contest which was to decide 
whether the Chudes or the Russians were to be 
the dominant power was indeed a peculiar one. 
The chosen twain on whom devolved the fate of 
these two nations were to decide it rather by force 
of arm than of arms, for the all-important con- 
test consisted in the felling of a tree—the one 
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who first accomplished the task was to be the 
victor. 

The phlegmatic Chude immediately went stol- 
idly to work near the roots; the wilier Russian 
(so runs the legend) began at the top of his, and 
finished first ! 

Thus these early forefathers of the Finnic race 
became subject to the Slav. Again, however, we 
are informed by legend that the Chudes, totally 
unable to accustom their independent spirit to 
the new order of things, and seeing no hope of 
successful resistance to the ever-increasing power 
of their Russian conquerors, resolved rather to 
end their existence than continue in a state of 
subjugation, however mild. Accordingly, gather- 
ing together all of their immense riches of which 
they had not been despoiled, they retired in a 
vast body into the caverns of a great mountain, 
which fell over them and buried them with all 
their wealth. 

The particular branch of the Chudes known 
as the Biarm or Permians, driven north by the 
victorious incoming Russians, came into the ter- 
ritories lying between Lakes Ladoga and Saima. 
There, multiplying and thriving, they finally set- 
tled, being then known by the name of Kare- 
lians. Other Finnic tribes had at an earlier date 
occupied the north of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, where they received the name of Quanes ; 
while yet others peopled the country from Lake 
Saima to the Baltic Sea, and were known as Ta- 
vasts, 

The latter and the later-arrived Karelians 
gradually merged, and were called by the wider 
generic appellation of Finns, giving their name 
to the country they inhabited ; as did their 
brethren the Lapps, wandering in the more 
northerly climes between them and the Quanes. 
It must not; however, for a moment be supposed 
that this great Finno-Ugrian race gravitated en- 
tirely to the- north. Several tribes, when ‘the 
Permians settled about the upper reaches of the 
Volga, pushed on to southerly and western tracts 
in the search for a fertile soil and favorable cli- 
mate, but have all been since either swallowed up 
by more recent immigrant nations or been driven 
northward in their turn, with the very notable 
exception of the Magyars. 

The western branch, then, of the old Ural- 
Altaic family of the human race—that is to say, 
the Finno-Ugrian — comprises four distinct di- 
Visions : 

1. Ugrian (Ostyaks, Voguls and Magyars). 

2. Volga-Bulgarian (Cheremicians, Mordvin- 
ians, Chuvaks). 

3. Permian (Permians, Syryenians and Vo- 
tyaks). 


4. Finnish (Finns, Esthonians, Livonians, Cre- 
Vinians and Lapps). 

It would, perhaps, be more correct to class the 
Lapps (with whom the Quanes are practically 
identical, being the Norwegian Lapps,) as a fifth 
division, differing as they do considerably from 
the real type of the race who have given their 
name to Finland. With the tribes comprising 
the first three divisions we have here no concern. 
Indeed, with the aforementioned most striking 
exception of the Magyars, they are of no conse- 
quence, being reduced to the state of poor, hualf- 
civilized peoples wandering over the boundless 
steppes from stream to stream, seeking a precari- 
ous livelihood by rod and gun; some of them 
knowing the Christian religion by name, but most 
of them heathens, who divide their worship be- 
tween trees and stones and the god of the heavens, 
whom they call Num—in short, a horde of peace- 
able, hospitable, harmless nonentities. 

My purpose in the present paper is with the last 
of the four groups ; and of the different peoples 
into which that group is subdivided, with the 
first-named therein, i.e., the Finns. Concerning 
the Esthonians and Livonians, suffice it to say 
here that, though even in the same group of the 
Finno-Ugrian stock as their neighbors across the 
Gulf of Finland, they have branched apart in Jan- 
guage as well as in historical destiny, and have 
long since ceased to have any independent polit- 
ical existence, though they can lay claim to a 
distinct nationality on social and philological 
grounds, where the Esthonians in particular of- 
fer a very interesting field of study, especially in 
the domain of comparative mythology and folk- 
lore. As for the Crevinians, the last of the race 
died out in 1846 in Courland. The Lapps, as we 
have already said, differ so greatly from their re- 
mote connections the Finns that they may per- 
haps more properly be considered as forming a 
fifth group by themselves. Of an inferior type, 
both physically and imtellectually, they are com- 
pelled by the rigor of the climate m the extreme 
northern latitudes where they dwell to lead a no- 
madie life, dependent on their reindeer both for 
sustenanee ani transport. 

Their numbers are now reduced to about one 
thousand, and there is little cause to doubt that 
they will ere long share the fate of the extinct 
Crevinians. 

As we turn now to that part of the great Finno- 
Ugrian family which has made the country be- 
tween Lake Ladoga and the’ Baltic its own and 
given it the name Finland, we discover at ‘once 
that the Finns are clearly divisible. into:two sec- 
tions, distinguishable by differences of appearance 
ds well as of demeanor and character. 
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These two sections, as the reader will remem- 
ber, bear the name of 'Tavasts and Karelians. 

It must not be thought that this division of the 
race is an arbitrary one in any sense, for no sup- 
position could be further from the truth. 

The Tavasts and Karelians were in former 
times, although of common Finnie origin, two 
distinct tribes. ‘The Tavasts were, in fact, orig- 
inally the same as the Esthonians, when they oc- 
cupied part of the country now known as Russia. 
Driven to the northwest by the incoming Slavonic 
peoples, the tribe found itself parted in its migra- 
tion by the head of that arm of the sea now called 
the Gulf of Finland. One half passed along the 
northern shores of the gulf, and pushed on until 
their progress was arrested by the waters of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and became known by the name 
of Tavasts ;*the other half followed the southern 
coast line, continuing westward until they too 
were confronted with the view of a sea which 
stemmed their advance; this people became the 
Esthonian. nation, destined to feel the yoke of 
both German and Russian despotism ; yet through 
all preserving their customs, their religion and 
their language—in short, their nationality. 

Scandinavian sagas relate that the Russian Em- 
pire was founded by the Swedish Viking Rurik in 
the year 862 A.p. It appears that at that time 
Finnish and Slavonic tribes were settled side by 
side in the fertile tracts of country lying around 
Lake Ilmen. Like all the countries bordering on 
the Baltic, this district was subject to the devas- 
tating inroads of the Vikings, and as a means of 
finally propitiating and securing the good will of 
these irresistible warriors the inhabitants resolved 
to invite their chieftains to come and rule over 
them. The invitation was accepted by the three 
brothers who were then at the head of the Vi- 
kings; and one of them, Rurik, became ruler 
over the country around Lake Ilmen. 

The Finnish tribes called the Vikings Ruotsi, 
which the Slavs converted into Rhos and applied 
to themselves, whence the later development, Rus- 
sian. The latter people were more daring and 
clever than their Finnish neighbors, and grad- 
ually ousted them. 

A town sprang up on the northern shore of 
Lake Hmen which was soon a thriving power. 
This was the city of Novgorod, which, ever in- 
creasing in wealth and importance, soon pos- 
sessed a military strength so great that it put an 
end to the Biarmic or Permian state, of which we 
have spoken before, and forced the Finnish tribe 
to quit their settlements. 

The expatriated people, driven north like their 
brethren the Tavasts before them, arrived in the 
country north of the gulf, and, under the name 
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of Karelians, established their penates side by 
side with their congeners in those regions lying 
between the settlements of tne latter and Lake 
Ladoga which are watered by Saima and its thon- 
sand attendant lakes. 

The Tavasts and Karelians, thus established 
side- by side, have remained so ever since. At 
first there was bickering and strife in plenty be- 
tween the neighbors, notwithstanding their con- 
sanguinity, but they seem ere very long to have 
acknowledged the ties of affinity and gradually 
merged into one consolidated nation. 

It would really appear to the careful student of 
national idiosyncrasies as if these two tribes had 
been providentially set down together to fuse 
into one strong, hardy, virtuous and progressive 
people, and thus atone to humanity for the sorry 
spectacle presented by their poor wandering 
brethren scattered about the extreme north and 
northeast of Russia, so remarkably did the virt- 
ues and faults of the one counterbalance and 
round off, as it were, those of the other, till an 
essentially harmonious, homogeneous whole re- 
sulted. The Karelian would seem to have been 
created to leaven the austerity of the Tavast with 
his joyous temperament, and the Tavast divinely 
commissioned to infuse his steadfastness and ear- 
nestness into'the mercurial Karelian. 

The latter is open and frank in his disposition, 
and has a gayety of manner which at times re- 
minds a stranger of the more warm-blooded sons 
of the South; at others, of the Swedes, who have 
been called “the French of the North.” It is 
the T'avast, however, who has more emphatically 
impressed his personality upon the Finnish na- 
tion, and given it the imprimatur of his sturdy, 
independent spirit, with its unswerving directness 
of aim accompanying doggedness of purpose anil 
endeavor. ‘The Karelian is inclined to overlook 
providence for presént pleasure; to burst into 
song in the sunshine and shrug his shoulders re- 
signedly under a gray sky; to spend for the day 
rather than save for the morrow; to pnt his 
hands in his pockets at sight of the meagre larder, 
and good-humoredly whistle an accompaniment 
to his dreams of « full cupboard past and to 
come. ‘The Tavast will. rather stint the good 
things to-day to make sure of their lasting to- 
morrow ; he loves a bright sky, but does not for- 
get the cloudy one; he does not sing at his work, 
but plods steadily on in a phlegmatic turn of 
mind which is equaily brought to bear on his 
means of relaxation. 

Between these two different types stands a 
third, forming a connecting link: this is the 
Savolaxer. In him we find the highest type of 
the pure peasant Finn. Though an offshoot, as 
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it were, of the Karelian, he combines with the for thrift, have enabled him to dcrive very mate- 
latter’s happy disposition a head for business and rial benefit from his position on the system of 
a knowledge of affairs which, with his capacity canals and lukes connecting the interior of Fin- 
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land with the gulf. His individual development 
has been favored by the circumstance of his cen- 
tral location, which has saved him in a great 
measure alike from the depredations and the 
tyranny of Swedish masters on the one hand 
and Russian on the other, and enabled him to 
prosecute in comparative tranquillity the means 
of attaining wealth and culture. 

Nowhere else among the Finnish peasantry 









are to be found such various evidences of home 
comfort as are visible in the Savolaxer’s house. 
In the district of Kuopio, far in the interior, 
there reigns, on the authority of a well-known 
native writer, ‘‘asuperabundance of silver, silk, 
spices, wines and cigars.” 

This prosperity of the Savolaxer tends to make 
him perhaps a little contemptuous of his eastern 
neighbors, with their happy-go-lucky methods ; 
but if a little, inclined to be arrogant on this 
score he wears his superiority with good nature. 

In regard to personal appearance, neither 
beauty nor grace can be conceded on behalf of 
the ‘l'avast, who, with his thickset frame, square- 
cut features, dull expression and deliberate, not 
to say awkward, movements and gait, rather re- 
pels than attracts at first glance. In most curi- 
ous contrast stands the Karelian, whose figure is 
tall and slender; whose eye is bright and danc- 
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ing; whose hands, singularly well formed, are 
hardly suggestive of manual labor; and whose 
carriage is rather graceful than otherwise—the 
whole combining to form a personality certainly 
sympathetic. 

The same influences of an outer higher civiliza- 
tion which penetrated comparatively early to the 
Karelian, thanks to his magnificent water chain, 
and bestowed on him a more complete and ready 
communion in the mental and material progress 
of the great world, have also penetrated, albeit 
more slowly, among the Tavasts, so that now it 
is only in South Tavastland, Northern. Nyland 
and the interior of Satakunta that the people 
have preserved much of the racial and social 
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characteristics of the original immigrant tribe: 
in all other districts the constant infusion of 
foreign elements, either through ever-recurrent 
wars or-the less violent but more insidious action 
of commercial intercourse, together with the 
settlement, at various periods, of more or less 
numerous bodies of strangers from the different 
Teutonic peoples, have resulted in the gradual 
transformation of the original Tavast to such an 
extent that in this nineteenth century he is 
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scarcely further remarkable than by the distin- 
guishing qualities of mind and character which 
the Finnish nation in general owes to the stamp 
cf his powerful individuality. 

And here I may be allowed to trace the broad 
outlines of that individuality, which by virtue of 
its strength has breasted each succeeding stream 
of invasion and attempted subjugation, and kept 
its head above the flood with astonishing courage 
and resolution ; se that neither Slav nor Teuton, 
though each in turn the conqueror of his little 
neighbor, could ever succeed in merging the 
Finnish nationality into his own. 

Virility of the most marked kind, manly forti- 
tude and indomitable tenacity of will lie in the 
very marrow of the Finn; so much so as often to 
degenerate either into the merest obstinacy or 
unreasoning aversion to everything new: thus he 
has clung, through all the vicissitudes of contin- 
ual warfare, with its accompanying horrors of 
devastation and famine, all the more terrible be- 
cause of the poverty of the country, with un- 
flinching devotion to his customs and his creed, 
and above all to his language. It may be in- 
ferred from the fact of the Finns being so con- 
stantly involved in strife and bloodshed that they 
ur? a warlike people. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In no single instance, I think I 
may with safety assert, have they been the ag- 
vressors ; indeed, they are positively remarkable 
for possessing a most peaceable disposition. The 
very fact, however, of the frequent recurrence of 
violent conflict between them and their Swedish 
and Russian neighbors proves them to be as dis- 
tinguished for courage and endurance as for in- 
clination to peace. Yet, though the Finns never 
would for a moment tamely submit to provoca- 
tion, ever opposing a determined front to attack, 
when once conquered they have observed a stead- 
fast loyalty and an exalted conception of the 
sacredness of an oath of allegiance which must 
perforce extort the admiration of foe as well as 
of friend. 

Precisely this uprightness of principle is one 
of the most strongly marked characteristics of 
the Finn: it is a guiding motive in his everyday 
relations with both personal friends and business 
acquaintances—honesty is writ large across the 
pages of his book of life. 

Of course, as no character, however bright, is 
without its shadowed side, so does the Finn man- 
ifest among all his virtues the leaven of Adam. 
We have seen that with all his capacity for per- 
sistent severe toil he can scarcely merit encomiums 
on the score of thrift. This partial indifference 
to the future hangs together with a certain indo- 
lence with which he is justly reproached. At first 


sight it may appear as if I were guilty of a con- 
tradiction of terms—many a reader will be apt to 
ery out that hard work and indolence are scarcely 
compatible. Yet it isa fact that the two go to- 
gether not infrequently: in the case of the sub- 
ject of this essay they certainly do. Indeed, the 
one may be held to superinduce the other—the 
phlegmatic temperament of the Finn would seem 
to emanate from a kind of callous resignation to 
vicissitudes of fortune, with which the penury of 
the soil and the caprices of the spring climate 
have rendered him familiar; and since continu- 
ous struggle and frequent hardship are among the 
unalterable conditions of existence, why, he may 
seem to argue within himself, relinquish the little 
relief that is afforded by going to work in a lei- 
surely manner whenever Jess stern necessity ad- 
mits of a certain measure of relaxed application ? 
There is, after all, mach eall for consideration in 
such a plea. 

Revengefulness is another vice with which the 
Finn is taxed. With all his love of quiet, he can 
be very passionate when aroused : the slow cur- 
rent of his blood would appear to have slept the 
longer in order to husband its strength and depth 
for the fierce irresistible rush and overflow of 
some future moment of wrath. And in many 
cuses this outburst of anger, instead of dying out 
quickly, subsides into a smoldering fire of ani- 
mosity that is willing neither to forget nor to for- 
give. A further eharge advanced against the 
Finn with less justification is that of drunken- 
ness. Certainly he is not free from the vice, but 
the traveler may spend days and sometimes weeks 
without meeting an inebriated person outside the 
sailor class, and in the latter instance the drunk- 
ard usually will be found to be a Russian. 

Having said this, I come to the end of the cat- 
egory of the Finn’s evil qualities. It used to be 
urged against him that he was excessively slow in 
his ideas, unwilling to countenance innovations 
of any sort. Of the peasants of the far interior 
this is doubtless to some extent still true, but the 
stimulated national pulse of the last quarter of a 
century has quickened the spirit and mind of all 
classes alike, and the Finns of nowadays are well 
abreast of the times in intellectual activity as 
well as in material comfort: indeed, the nation 
stands on a higher plane altogether of civilization 
than its huge neighbor and master—but of this 
more anon. Even the unreasoning obstinacy so 
peculiar to the Finnish temperament is becoming 
less characteristic of this sturdy tiller of an un- 
willing soil as wider views are being opened to 
his ken. 

From the enumeration of these defects to 
turn to the consideration of the brighter side of 
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the character of this hardy people is a task over 
which the pen joyfully lingers. ‘The ethical bent 
of the Finnish mind is rather contemplative than 
searching and quick; it is more modeled for 
steadfast adherence to accepted ideas than dis- 
posed to questioning and argument: hence it 
throws out its anchor in the calm sea of religious 
feeling, and feels it can ride out all storms in 
safety—without wearying itself in futile attempts 
to fathom the undiscoverable mysteries of the 
Supreme Good, it rests in placid faith in the be- 
neficence of Providence: in a word, having ac- 
cepted the doctrines of Lutheranism, the Finn 
~arries the same singleness of mind and honesty 
of purpose into his religion that he does in his 
relations toward his fellow man, and fears God 
with earnest devotion. The trait of honesty, of 
respect for the rights of others, is so inborn in the 
very nature of the Finn that his country ap- 
proaches more nearly than any other to the ideal 
state ascribed to Normandy under the rule of 
Duke Rollo, when a man might leave valuabies 
in the public highway without any apprehension 
that on his return he would find his property 
missing. It has been insisted on in this paper 
that the Finns are a hardy race; but in order 
to fully appreciate the significance of the term 
it is requisite that one shoud have studied the 
history of this people, first under Swedish domina- 
tion, then under Russian ; their country ever, no 
matter under which master, the theatre of that 
bitter strife between the great rivals of the North 
of Europe which again and again, and yet 
again, devastated Finland’s cornfields, cultivated 
with such expenditure of forethought and un- 
remitting care and anxiety ; burnt her growing 
villages and towns; destroyed her struggling in- 
dustries ; decimated her population with fire and 
sword ; and further reduced the miserable in- 
habitants through the horrors not only of famine, 
the constant attendant in the train of those in- 
ternecine wars, but of pestilence. Yet through all 
this story, centuries long, of rarely interrupted 
suffering, actual or expectant, flows that redeem- 
ing stream of heroic long-suffering, of patient 
endurance and uncomplaining self-denial, sung 
with such touching pathos by the muse of the 
‘‘Homer of Finland,” Runeberg. 

How could a people survive so terrible an ap- 
prenticeship in national evolution unless it pos- 
sessed inexhaustible virility, a knowledge of its 
virtue and a belief in its ability to shape its des- 
tiny? And these stanch virtues of faith, hardi- 
hood, patience, courage and honesty, and withal 
of unaggressiveness, abide in the Finn of to-day, 
and cheer him to hope for the morrow of political 
freedom. Young as is this people, considered 


as a national entity, it has made surprising prog- 
ress in the last half-century in belles le¢tres aud 
the fine arts. ‘The feeling for the beautiful was 
ever innate in the breast of the Finn; even when 
the turmoil of his hard lot erushed its expression, 
the soul of music was astir within him at the lav- 
ing of his granite rocks by the sea waves, at the 
soughing of the breeze among his pine and birch 
forests, at the foaming of his waterfalls and the 
rippling of his numberless canals and lakes ; the 
sense of the artistic awoke responsive at sight of 
his acres of waving corn, of his limpid streams 
and pellucid lakes, of his dark-green. fir belts 
kissing the water’s edge; and the sublime spirit 
of the sweetest and purest poetry filled his being 
as yeur after vear the vast, calm serenity of the 
summer midnight brooded in the mysterious 
hush of its faint rose half-light over his beloved 
land, paling the glow of the festival bonfires he 
lights on his granite eminences. 

With a soul thus attuned, the Finn, directly 
destiny seemed to point to an eventual satisfaction 
of this craving for a national existence in inde- 
pendence, felt the spirit stir within him with the 
fervor of productive as well as receptive genius ; 
and an array of writers, poets, artists and wusi- 
cians rose into prominence, whose inspiration and 
whose theme was Finland. 

And litre will I pause awhile; for we are, now 
brought to the consideration of another factor in 
the life and progress of Finland which confronts 
us with new aspects, new potentialities—we pass 
from the pure Finn to the Finlander, by which 
name I would wish to designate the Finnicized 
Swede. 

* x6 * * * * 

My purpose ir this paper is not historical, be- 
yond the outline tracing of the Finn’s progress 
across the limitless Altai steppes to his present 
abiding place: hencé I shall not discourse mi- 
nutely on the various armed or peaceful expedi- 
tions of the Swedes into Finland. Suffice it here 
to say that the Scandinavian element in the pop- 
ulation dates from a little over a thousatid years 
ago, when the first extensive migratory move- 
ment took place; a large body of Swedes cross- 
ing the Baltic, and settling in the Aland archi- 
pelago off the southwest coast of Finland. Some 
of the immigrants seem to have pushed on to the 
mainland and settled in the southern part of the 
province of Nyland. At various periods further 
bodies of Swedes made their way to the same re- 
gion, and extended their new homes along the 
southern coast eastward. Some three or four 
hundred years subsequent to the first migration an- 
other extensive movement from the Scandinavian 
peninsula occurred. This time the wanderers took 
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the direction of East Bothnia, the coasts of which 
province they peopled between parallels of lati- 
tude 62° and 64°. 

These pioneers were in due time followed by 
others at various periods, until the Swedish popu- 
lation in some places extended twenty miles in- 
land. 

The Scandinavian element thus introduced has 
remained in-the ascendant ever since, in the dis- 
tricts they first occupiéd. It has, however, merged 
completely into the Finnish nation, and the 
Swedes are animated by the same intense love of 
their country, by the same deep fervor of patri- 
otic feeling, as their co-subjects of Finnish ex- 
traction. ‘This does not, however, hinder an in- 
evitable rivalry in certain directions, as we shall 
see presently. 
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The character of the Swedish Finlander is more 
emotional than that of the Finn, and therefore 
possesses less of steadiness and patience. On the 
other hand, he is much quicker not only to think, 
but to act; with a keener perception of the 
bright side of life, and a corresponding prompti- 
tude to seize on its every opportunity for yielding 
pleasure, he combines a sensitiveness that is less 
fitted to withstand its constant trials than is 
the phlegmatic temperament of the Finn, whom 
the long necessity of fighting for his very subsist- 
ence has inured to the idea of hardship and pos- 
sible penury. Nevertheless, much of this impa- 
tience of worry has left him, by reason of the 
verv fact of his having lived side by side with the 
stolid Finn for so many centuries; he has grad- 
aully acquired much of the latter’s philosophical 
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calm, and now differs greatly from his brother 
across the Baltic. Indeed, though preserving his 
language intact, he speaks it with a different ac- 
cent, having lost that peculiar singsong intona- 
tion which distinguishes the speech of the genu- 
ine Swede ; and the latter professes to look down 
upon his Finnicized relative in consequence. 

The influence of the Scandinavian element on 
the Finnish character has been powerful for 
good : just as we have seen how fitted for each 
other were the l'avast and Karelian, so have we 
to acknowledge the great service done to their 
descendants by the infusion of Swedish blood. 
Just that requisite amount of vitality and buoy- 
ancy of spirits which was to keep them from 
sharing the fate eventually of their poor nomadic 
cousins on the northern steppes of Russia was 
here grafted into 
them: to the Finnic 
pertinacity and pa- 
tience was added the 
‘Teutonic energy, with 
the quickness more 
“>, peculiarly Swedish ; 
A and thus the inhabit- 
ants became welded 
insensibly into one 
nation, with commu- 
nity of thought, of in- 
terests and of tradi- 
tions. 

The rivalry between 
the two different 
racial factors of the 
nation which we have 
before hinted at was, 
of course, from the 
first inevitable. Theo 
spirit of the Finns was 
always independent, 
and under Swedish domination they maintained 
their language, which the latter, to their lasting 
great honor, never attempted to suppress. Of 
course, on the other hand, there was no possibil- 
ity of the disappearance of the Swedish language 
so long as the country was part of the dominions 
under the Swedish crown; and when in 1809 
Finland passed under the rule of the Czars the 
Scandinavian element was too thoroughly part 
and parcel of the land’s institutions, nay, life, for 
its continued existence as the mother tongue of a 
great proportion of the inhabitants to be jeopard- 
ized. 

The abiding together of the Finnish and Swed- 
ish elements in the “Land of the Thousand 
Lakes” presents many features of interest, more 
particularly in the province of East Bothnia; 
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which, by the way, contributes a constant flux 
and reflux of migration between Finland and 
the United States. Ihave said that the Swedes 
peopled the country to a considerable distance 
inland. The traveler will thus, on proceed- 
ing from the coast, say at Wasa, into the in- 
terior, find himself pass from one village, where 
Swedish is spoken, to another, but a little way 
further, in which almost solely the mellifluous 
vowel sounds of the Finnish tongue will fall 
upon his ear. And should he keep to Swedish- 
speaking territory he will discover to his surprise 
that among the many rural communities there is 
a diversity of custom and of dialect as great as 
among the Finns: indeed, to the inhabitants of 
Sweden some of the dialects of their remoter in- 
land brethren across the Gulf of Bothnia would 
be with difficulty intelligible, so much do they 
contain of what has become archaic. 

This province of East Bothnia has in one re- 
spect an unsavory reputation in the rest of Fin- 
land, for in it the knife is occasionally too freely 
wielded. The youthful inhabitants are frequently 
in a state of feud, and then regular pitched bat- 
tles will take place between rival villages. Curi- 
ous to relate, Swedes and Finns are alike 
hot-blooded and combative, and display 
equal zest in these faction fights. Finland 
is such an exceedingly peaceful land that 
this condition of things is distinctly anom- 
alous, and is only to be accounted for on 
the ground of inherited warlike instincts, 
traceable to the days of the great king 
Gustavus Adolphus, when this particular 
Finnish province was one of the richest re- 
cruiting grounds for material to sustain the 
prestige of the Swedish arms, then so glori- 
ous and so dreaded throughout Europe. 
On the other hand, the East Bothnians 
have the reputation of being perhaps the 
finest skilled workmen in the country. 

Speaking generally, the Swedish Fin- 
landers are sharper and keener in business, 
more enterprising and desirous of keeping 
in touch with the outer world, than their 
Tavast and Karelian brothers, and as a 
consequence are more well to do and more 
progressive in their ideas and habits. Until 
quite recently the intellectual accomplish- 
ments of the nation were to be credited 
almost entirely to them: thus Runeberg, 
the great poet of Finland, the recognition of 
whose genius has become well-nigh world- 
wide, wrote in Swedish, as does he who of 
all Finnish authors is the only one widely 
known in the United States, Zacharias To- 
pelius, whose ‘ Surgeon’s Tales” in their 
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English translation have won such popularity 
among Americans. 

Since, however, the discovery of the marvelous 
**Kalevala,” the fifth great epic poem of the 
world, with which New Orleans made Americans 
familiar in a series of gorgeous pageants during 
her Mardi-Gras festivities of 1893, the conscious- 
ness of a national entity thus so powerfully awak- 
ened in the breasts of all Finns has gone on in- 
creasing in strength ; and a galaxy of writers in 
the Finnish tongue has sprung into prominence, 
and given the young nation a literature surpris- 
ingly rich and varied, considering the very limited 
time which has elapsed since its inception. 

The rising spirit of intense patriotism thus 
created, fostered and brought to vigorous bloom 
has resulted, as was only to be expected, in the 
ery of ‘Finland for the Finns.” It can be 
readily understood therefore that the supremacy 
of Swedish as the official language is seriously 
threatened by this movement. 

The whole question of the language of the 
country has already for many years been a very 
vexed one, and has divided the population of Fin- 
land into two camps; the Svekomans and the 
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Fennomans, and at times the contest between the 
two has been waged with exceeding bitterness, 
which is on every consideration greatly to be de- 
plored. On the one hand, the great body of 
Swedish officialdom sees with dismay the approach 
of a possible revolution—which may deprive them 
not only of their salarie., but also of that social 
and political supremacy which they have for cent- 
uries enjoyed in the country their forefathers 
conquered ; and it would be beyond human nat- 
ure if they did not look askance at any tendéucy 
involving such a lamentable contingency. 

They argue—and in so far their reasoning is 
worthy of the most respectful and earnest con- 
sideration—that should Swedish be abolished the 
one powerful link connecting Finland with the 
outer world would be snapped ; for outside the 
limits of the country searce a soul is to be found 
who has any ability whatever to distinguish Fin; 
nish from Malay or Portuguese. The only reply 
to this assertion which can claim to be effective 
appears to me to lie in the tw quoque line of argu- 
ment ; adopting which, the Fennoman retorts that 
Sweden is very far from holding the position that 
was hers, by virtue of her statesmanship and mil- 
itary genins, two and a half centuries ago; and 
that consequently the Svekomans cannot assume 
for her language that importance which Sweden’s 
responsible position as mistress of all the Baltic 
shores and their scaports then conferred upon it 
as the medium of the commercial and social in- 
tercourse of the North. 

Unfortunately, however, the Fennoman party, 
seemingly mistrustfnl, in face of the inbred con- 
servatism of the Finnish character, of such a 
general adoption of their views as should be com- 
mensurate with the ideas of progress which their 
ambitions eagerness impatiently fostered, were 
not content to await the gradual growth of popu- 
lar sentiment in their favor, but coquetted with 
Russia. ‘tery 

In doing so there is no doubt that they harmed 
their cause far more than they advanced it; and, 
wise enough to see the application of the fable 
of the quarrel between the horse and the stag, 
which the former called upon man to. decide, 
they abandoned the perilous course which would 
lead them into the very jaws of Russian Chauvin- 
ism. The spirit of the age is in favor of the just 
recognition of struggling nationalities, and it is 
in this fact that the Finns, strong in the sense of 
loyalty and honor which is so thoroughly in- 
grained in them, should repose their confidence. 
Assuredly time will right them if they bury in- 
ternal dissensions and combine on the question 
of language in concerted action. It should be 
comparatively easy to do this: the recognition in 


1884 of Finnish, after a long period of interdic- 
tion by Russia, as standing on a complete equal- 
ity with Swedish, should soften asperities. 

If, as some assert can scarcely be doubted, the 
Scandinavian tongue is destined to eventual ex- 
elusion from Finland, its exit ought not to be 
hastened by partisan rancor, the rather that the 
latter is woefully apt to defeat its own ends; the 
Finns should never forget the glorious services 
rendered to their national existence itself by that 
very tongue which, in the sublime conception of 
their foremost poetic genius, bequeathed to them 
the everlasting heritage of memories of their 
heroic deeds on the battlefield in the cause of 
freedom ; which has given them their national 
anthem itself, the majestic “ Vart Land.” ‘The 
sacred memory of that May day in 1848 when the 
combined genius of Runeberg and Pacius stirred 
the soul of the nation and set its pulses wildly 
throbbing with patriotic fervor should forever 
keep the Swedish mother tongue safe in.a:warm 
corner of their heart, and preserve it from ex- 
tinction. In nowise does it menace the. attain- 
ment of national independence—how can it with 
such associations ? 

Americans would, perhaps, still have a some- 
what erroneous conception of this drama of a na- 
tional evolution unfolding itself in the quiet, far- 
away North of Europe if I were to omit stating a 
further consideration which forms a potent fac- 
tor in the growth of the national movement. I 
refer to the necessity of distinguishing between 
the various .classes or grades of the Swedish- 
speaking population. The distinction I wish to 
emphasize is not merely one of rank, of condi- 
tion, of material welfare. It is rather one of of- 
ficial position—it is entirely one of sentiment. 

By this last term I do not mean that the dis- 
tinction I make is a sentimental one, but that 


there are two divisions of the Swedish population 


distinguished by an utter difference of sentiment 
on the all-absorbing.topic of a national entity. I 
have said before that itis only in the nature of 
things that Swedish officialdom should regard 
with dread the ripening of an agitation which 
threatens its supremacy, possibly its very exist- 
ence. This feeling is shared by the prosperous town 
element in general; there 1s ‘‘ fluttering among 
the dovecotes,” if such a simile may be permitted 
in respect of anything so undovelike as a mer- 
cantile community. But apart from the Swedish 
nobility, who naturally head the Svekoman fac- 
tion, foreseeing as they do the glittering ax 
raised aloft to clear away the undergrowth of 
their privileges from the roots of the tree of the 
Finnish Constitution ; the officials of the admin- 
istration, with their inherent love of the traditions 
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of Swedish rule, and the great, active, thriving 
merchant class of the seaports, with their direct 
intercourse with Scandinvia, there stand -the 
sturdy Swedish rural.communities, who, devoted 
principally to agriculture or fishing, according to 
their location in the interior or on the coast, 
make common cause with their brethren of pure 
Finnic extraction, and, while clinging to their 
own language and customs, have the birth of 
Finnish political independence and the raising of 
Finland to the status of a distinct free nation 
fully as warmly at heart as the most enthusiastic 
of Finns proper. 

A last most potent factor in the political con- 
tention of Svekomans and Fennomans, which is 
rapidly strengthening the latter party, is to be 
found in the constant recruiting of the progress- 
ists by the members of the rising generation, 
who are naturally attracted by the picture of a 
Finnish nation rising to a place beside the young 
states of Roumania, Bulgaria and Servia. 


“THE DESIRE OF THE 
By ETTA 

BARRYMORE, the president of the bank, was in 
his office when the smart brougham rumbled into 
the street and stopped at the door. 

From a stool near the window Fergus looked 
down at the dark-blue liveries and silver trap- 
pings, the crest on the panels, the champing bay 
horses, and then at the one occupant of the vehi- 
cle—a girl, in a superlatively chic toilet, her 
pearly face and exquisite figure softly outlined 
against the sumptuous white cloth lining of the 
brougham, an English pug dog, with a collar of 
silver bells, perched on the cushions by her side. 
Fergus’s head grew a trifle giddy. 

‘*'There she is !” he whispered, excitedly, to the 
clerk nearest liim—‘‘ there she is, Fleming !” 

Fleming was new at tha bank—a shabby, silent 
old man, always pegging away at his work and 
looking neither right nor left. 

“* Who ?” he asked. 

“Who, you old stupid !” answered Fergus, 
wildly. ‘‘ Why, there, in that carriage—Barry- 
more’s daughter—the handsomest girl the sun 
ever shone upon! She drives here often to meet 
her father.” 

Fleming’s melancholy eyes, sunken under thick 
gray brows, followed those of the younger man, 
and rested on the elegant brongham and its 
charming occupant. Long and steadily he gazed, 
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All the fire of youthful enthusiasm finds a vent 
in this beautiful ideal : energy and vigor are best 
insured by ambition just out of its teens; the 
coolness and experience of older heads will bridle 
aspiration with judgment and prndence—and so 
the consummation may be reached. But to that 
end wise and calculating minds are needed ; 
Finland possesses them in her older generation 
of living patriots—let her listen to them! They 
counsel continued, quiet loyalty; forbearance 
under aggravation ; faithful observance of all 
duties ; the continued fostering of national 
thought, to find expression in literature, art and 
painting ; and patient waiting for the fruition, 
when Russia shall have perceived that to have at 
her entrance gates so peaceful, trustworthy and 
progressive a nation in the untrammeled enjoy- 
ment of complete liberty must conduce to the 
steady increase of her own long-sought prosperity. 
and raise her, where she may ill thrive as a task- 
mistress, to the proud station of benefactress. 
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and if his heart was pounding madly under his 
well-worn tweed coat Fergus could not know it. 

**What’s her name ?” he muttered, with dry 
lips. 

“Gracious Heaven! what should it be but 
that of her father !” replied Fergus. “‘ You know 
his name, I suppose. You must have brought 
credentials to him a month ago.” 

Fleming had been a month in the bank. He 
nodded meekly. 

‘Yes, of course. *I didn’t mean just that ; 
but it’s of no consequence.” 

A door opened, and the president of the bank 
stepped out of his office. He was a middled-aged 
autocrat, with prosperity written all over his 
portly figure. He had a cold, keen eye, and an 
air of frigid hantenr. He consulted a magnif- 
icent watch, marked with a monogram in dia- 
monds, then glanced through the window at the 
waiting brongham, and went briskly out of the 
bank, and down thie steps to the carriage side. 

The pug dog rattled his silver bells. The girl 
in the chic toilet leaned forward with a ravishing 
smile. 

‘“« Now you are done with business for this day, 
are you not, papa ?” she said. 

he hard lines of the antocrat’s face softened. 

«Yes, Clytie,” he answered—‘“‘ yes, my love.” 
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And he took a seat by her side, and the smart 
brougham rolled briskly away. 

The hour struck for the closing of the bank. 
Fergus descended to the street. He had not gone 
a dozen yards when he heard a step at his back, 
and Fleming hurried breathlessly up to him. 

“Ah !—that is—if you don’t mind, I’ll walk 
along with you, Fergus,” he stammered. 

Fergus felt a faint surprise, for Fleming was 
not a social man—he avoided rather than sought 
his fellow clerks. 

‘*Oh, no! Ofcourse I don’t mind,” answered the 
young fellow, absently—his thoughts were travel- 
ing after things far remote from old Fleming. 

The latter, for a few moments, shuffled along 
beside him in embarrassed silence. He was very 
seedy. His linen seemed slightly frayed, his 
trousers bagged at the knees. The evening was 
cold, but he wore no overcoat. He had a neg- 
lected, forsaken air. 

‘‘The young lady that we saw in the carriage 
—Miss Barrymore,” he began, timidly—‘‘ you 
seem to feel a good deal of interest in her, Fer- 
gus.” 

Fergus colored to his handsome, honest brown 
eyes. 

‘*Interest, man,” he answered, gloomily. ‘I 
wish that were all! Cannot you see that I am 
making a tremendous ass of myself—that I am 
quite off my head ?” 

Fleming, who was much shorter than his com- 
panion, peered eagerly up into the bright young 
face above him. 

“You mean—what ?” he queried, softly. 

“Come, now, you'll not laugh at me, as the 
other clerks would be sure to do ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

“‘T like you, Fleming—you are not what is 
called an attractive person, but I have always 
liked you since you first came to the bank. I'll 
make you my father confessor. I think of’ Miss 

xarrymore by day, and I dream of her by night 
—I’m madly, furiously, hopelessly in love with 
her !” 

**Good gracious !” said Fleming, in a shocked 
tone. 

“Yes, [ am!” persisted Fergus, recklessly. 
“‘The first time she came in that brongham to 
meet her father the mischief was donc! It was 
summer weather. She wore a pale-blne gown, 
with pink roses in her corsage. Iler hair re- 
minded me of cowslips. She looked like an an- 
gel. Since that hour her face has floated in a 
heavenly mist before my eyes. The newspapers 
eall her the belle of the season, and chronicle all 
her movements. I spend my evenings hovering 
about the ‘doors of theatres and opera houses, or 
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in the vicinity of aristocratic balls and parties, 
watching for her carriage. Sometimes I am 
rewarded by the sight of her, sometimes not. 
Now, don’t dare to smile, Fleming, or I shall 
wring your neck. After all, it is simply 


‘“**The desire of the moth for the star— 
Of the night for the morrow.’ 


I never spoke to Miss Barrymore but once.” 

**Onece—did you speak to her once ?” asked 
Fleming, in incredulous astonishment. 

“Yes. It was about that little dog which she 
takes everywhere—the pug with the silver bells. 
One day, as I was returning from an errand, I 
encountered her carriage at the door of the bank. 
The dog leaped out and barked at me violently— 
even threatened to tear my trousers. She called 
him off, and apologized ‘in the prettiest way pos- 
sible. ‘Rex ’—that’s her name for the little 
beast —‘ Rex had nerves,’ she said, ‘and they were 
sumewhat deranged. Ile was not really ill-nat- 
ured.’ I assured her that I felt certain of that 
fact. I knew by his charming inky countenance 
that his temper was seraphic; and I ended by 
snatching up the abominable little canine and 
depositing him carefully on the cushion beside 
her. Her liveried lackeys glared at me, but I 
didn’t mind. ‘Oh, thank you, sir! she said, and 
smiled in a way that quite finished me. I haven’t 
been the same man since that day,” moodily. 

Fleming regarded his companion with critical 
attention. Had the younger man been aware of 
the serutiny—which he was not—he could have 
borne it without flinching, for Fergus was strong, 
handsome, clean-hearted, alive with youth and 
energy. His frank eyes looked the world and all 
mankind straight in the face. 

‘*Let me see,” ventured Fleming, at last ; 
*‘didn’t I lately read somewhere that a Miss 
Barrymore, a belle and a beauty, was as good as 
engaged to some swell of the town ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, I saw that rot,” said Fergus, strid- 
ing along with a great access of irritation. ‘ Keith 
the brewer is the fellow. He’s just come into pos- 
session of several millions, and a dissipated cad 
he is, or gossip lies. Why, he isn’t fit to touch 
the hem of her garment! +Yet,” sadly, ‘I dare 
say old Barrymore thinks him a good catch. The 
fathers of this generation seem quite willing to 
give their danghters to such men.” 

‘* Has Barrymore other children ?” asked Flem- 
ing, in a low voice. 

**No. This girl is his sole heiress. She has 
been brought up like a princess.” 

** And what are your prospects, Fergus ?” 

Fergus stared, then laughed. 

“IT haven’t the shadow of any! My salary is 
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“TIE SAW MISS BARRYMORE GO FORWARD TO THE BED.” 


barely sufficient to keep my mother in comfort 
and supply my own fairly modest needs. She’s an 
invalid—my mother—and of course I’m bound to 
do my best by her, for she’s the dearest woman in 
the world. If you’r@thinking of me as a possible 
suitor for old Barrymore’s daughter, stop where 
you are, Fleming—I’m not such a maniac as that. 
It’s purely a moth-and-star business. Thank 
Heaven ! I have still a grain of common sense left 
in my head.” 

Ife sighed heavily, then turned into a side 
strect, and stopping before a small, unpretending 
house, began to fumble for his latch key. 

“* Do you live here ?” asked Fleming. 

** Yes; come in and take a cun of tea.” 


Fleming looked at him wistfully. 

‘*T fear it might trouble your invalid mother.” 

‘“Not a bit of it. My mother is always glad to 
see my friends.” And he convoyed Fleming into 
a stuffy little hall, where the gas was turned low 
for economy’s sake, and up a stair, covered with 
a threadbare carpet, in which Fleming’s heels 
caught uncomfortably, to a shabby parlor, and 
the presence of a pale, tiny woman in mourning, 
who sat there, mending household linen by the 
light of a shaded lamp. 

A fire burned in the grate. A cat purred on 
the hearthrug. An agreeable smell of tea and 
buttered toast filled the air. Homely as the room 


was, comfort pervaded it. 
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Fergus presented Fleming to his mother, and 
the pale, tiny woman welcomed her guest hospi- 
tably. 

‘‘] am sure,” she said, in a kind, sweet voice, 
‘¢that I have heard my son speak of you.” And 
so she had. Fergus had often told her that Flem- 
ing was an extraordinarily queer old duffer. 
‘*Come close to the fire—you must be very cold.” 
She had noticed that he wore no overcoat. ‘‘ We 
will have tea immediately.” 

Mother and son ‘tried to make Fleming entirely 
at home there at their modest supper table, but 
the man ate and talked sparingly, and as soon as 
supper was over he arose to go- 

“*T wish I dared to offer him one of your couts, 
Fergus,” whispered the lady of the house. 

‘*Tmagine the figure he would cut in it !” Fer- 
gus whispered back. ‘‘ When he saw himself he 
would turn and rend you. He is a pygmy, and I 
am like Saul, the son of Kish.” 

Fleming went blundering down the dark, nar- 
row stair, and the hall door closed upon him. 

‘** Where does he live ?” asked Fergus’s mother. 

‘**T haven’t an idea,” answered Fergus. 

** Tas he a family ?” 

‘*T am sure I do not know.” 

“Such a queer, silent man! He looks as 
though the world had used him ill.” 

“The world uses most of us ill,” muttered 
lergus. 

lic read his evening paper, then lighted a cigar 
and went down into the street. A raging fever 
filled his blood. He turned his face toward the 
opera louse—there he had seen her more than 
once; and to-night the fates were again propi- 
tious, for hardly had he secured a coigne of van- 
tuge near the entrance when a stylish landan, 
with the familiar dark-blue liveries and satin- 
smooth horses, drew up at the curbstone, and 
from the vehicle alighted three persons—Barry- 
more, pompous, autocratic ; a handsome, quéenly 
woman, in an opera cloak bordered with white 
ostrich tips—his wife ; and then a blond, golden- 
haired angel in old-rose silk, with Parma violets 
in her bosom—the enchantress who held Fergus 
in her spell—the star to which he, the humble 
noth, lifted his vain desire. 

A brightly joyous vision, with red lips softly 
smiling, and blue eyes luminous—Fergus’s foolish 
heart beat madly. She passed within a few feet 
of him, leaving in his nostrils the odor of the vio- 
lets which she wore. As he strained his fasci- 
nated gaze after her, Fergus heard something like 
a groan, and lo! there at his elbow stood Flem- 
ing, with a face all pinched and gray, and one 


hand clutching a projection in the wall for sup- 
port. 
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“‘Good God, you here, Flemirg ?” said Fer- 
gus, awkwardly. ‘‘ Whatever is the matter ?” 

Fleming seemed unable to answer. Had he 
been drinking’? No; there was not the smallest 
suspicion of liquor about him. 

Fergus took him by the arm. 

“You are iil,” he said, kindly. ‘‘ Let me lead 
you home.” 

‘*T have no home—don’t bother,” answered 
Fleming, in a dull, queer voice. 

“Oh, come ‘now, you don’t mean anything as 
bad as that! Where’s your boarding place, 
then ?” 

“* Never mind,” said Fleming, rallying ; ‘‘I’m 
all right now—I can find my way quite well. It 
was a sudden pain, but it’s gone. I bid you good 
night.” 

He drew away from the young fellow, and 
slipped off into the crowd. Fergus saw him no 
more. 

But the following moraing he was in his place 
at the bank, and to Fergus’s cheerful ‘‘ How do 
you find yourself, old chap ?” he granted some un- 
intelligible reply, and stared straight down at his 
ledger. 

For the next few days the two men exchanged 
only brief greetings. Youth isselfish. Fergus was 
absorbed in his own affairs, and the elder clerk 
refrained from thrusting himself on the notice of 
the younger. 

It was the last day of the year. The weather 
had turned bitterly cold. A rime of frozen snow 
covered the ground; the clonds hung low; the 
wind cut like a knife. Fleming, passing Fergus’s 
desk, touched the young fellow’s arm and whis- 
pered, timidly : 

‘The Barrymores give a ball at their Back Bay 
honse to-night. It’s Miss Barrymore’s birthnight 
—she was born on New Year’s Eve.” 

**Good gracious! how do you know when she 
was born ?” said, Fergits, staring. 

‘* How do we know anything in these days, my 
dear boy? Through the newspapers, of course. 
I mentioned the ball because I felt sure that it 
would interest you.” <A little quiver of excite- 
ment filled his voice. ‘* Look! there’s her car- 
riage now, coming down thegptreet !” 

Fergus’s pulses leaped. Yes, the brougham was 
even then at the door, The pug, as usual, lifted 
up his sooty face on the eushions, and his mis- 
tress, wrapped in rich dark furs, leaned forward 
and glanced up at the bank. 

Hier gold hair gleamed under her Virot hat; a 
faint color glowed in her cheek. How young she 
looked! how radiant! And this was her birth- 
night! Fergus felt a mad desire to rush out and 
offer congratulations—to implore her to invite 
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him to her revel. 
once—just once ! 

‘* Anyway,” he said to himself, with reckless 
desperation, ‘‘I’ll see her at that ball, or die in 
the attempt !” 

Barrymore came forth from his office drawing 
on his gloves. With a smile on his lips he en- 
tered the carriage, and sat down by his fair 
daughter. ‘ 

Fleming’s pen scratched industriously. His 
humble gray head leaned low over his ledger. 
He did not look up again for a long time. 

**T shall not see you to-morrow, Fleming,” said 
Fergus, as both men made ready to leave the 
bank, ‘so I’ll wish you a happy New Year in ad- 
vance.” 

Fleming gave the young fellow a strange, sad 
look. Fergus wished at once that he had not said 
it. To a homeless man the words might sound 
like mockery. 

**T say, Fleming, if you’ve nothing better to 
do, come and dine with my mother and me to- 
morrow,” urged Fergus. ‘‘ Everybody ought to 
be jolly at New Year. Two isthe hour. I shall 
expect you without fail.” And waiting for no 
answer, he rushed away. 

As night fell the cold increased, but that mad 
fellow Fergus, prowling in the vicinity of the 
Barrymore dwelling, did not feel it. The splen- 
did house was ablaze with light from garret to 
foundation. Carriages rolled up, with blooded 
horses champing at frosty bits. The great en- 
trance door, swinging wide to admit the guests, 
afforded Fergus fascinating glimpses of an interior 
like fairyland—palms and clustered lights, jewels 
and marvelous tissues, a carved stairway smothered 
in roses, and fair girl faces moving up and down. 
Once some one came to a front window, and 
through the parted lace looked down into the 
street. A girlish figure in creamy white, with 
yellow hair and happy, smiling eyes, and strings 
of pearls shimmering around her milky throat— 
Miss Barrymore. Fergus, standing in the nip- 
ping cold, hustled about by servants and police- 
men, gazed and gazed ; but hardly had his greedy 
eyes drank in her loveliness when a man in even- 
ing dress appeared Meside her in the window— 
bent down, with a devoted air—whispered—drew 
her away. Heaven above! who could that be? 
—who, but the rich brewer Keith, with whom 
Miss Barrymore’s name was now linked! Fergus 
stood tingling to the finger tips with raging jeal- 
ousy. The strains of a superb orchestra floated 
out on the night. Figures began to whirl past 
the windows in the mazes of the dance. Full of 
gloomy wrath, Fergus watched them. Was it 
possible to rush in there and hurl that brewer 
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down the stone steps? As he stood meditating 
the matter he espied a small gray man dodging 
among the spirited heads of the horses. He 
was trying to cross the street. He looked pale 
and breathless, as though he had hurried. He 
waved his hand to Fergus—his whole air cried 
alond, “Have you seen her ?—have you seen 
her ?” 

**Good Lord! what has brought old Fieming 
here?” was Fergus’s involuntary thought. ‘“‘ Why 
is he following me about ?” Then, moved by a 
kindly impulse, he started to meet him. ‘‘I must 
help him cross,” he said to himself. ‘ Of course, 
he wants to get a peep at the dancers.” 

Fleming dashed recklessly into the middle of 
the street. ‘The stones were coated with ice—he 
slipped suddenly and fell prostrate. Carriages 
blocked every inch of the way, and close at hand 
a coachman, striving to rein a pair of fiery horses, 
yelled out a sharp warning to the fallen man. 
Too late, however, for the iron hoofs struck Flem- 
ing as he started to rise up. When Fergus and a 
policeman reached and lifted him from the slip- 
pery stones a thin streak of blood darkened his 
lips, and he made neither sound nor sign. 

**Do you know him ?” said the guardian of the 
night to Fergus. 

<3ea” 

‘* Where is his home ?” 

“I have no idea. Take him to mine—I will 
care for him. I fear he is badly hurt, poor chap.” 

A vehicle was called, and Fleming conveyed to 
the small, unpretending house in the side street. 
A surgeon, hastily summoned, pronounced his 
injuries internal. 

** He will not last till morning,” said the man 
of science as he wiped away the blood that still 
welled up to Fleming’s pale lips. 

The old clerk gave him an eloquent look. 

“‘If you have «affaits to settle,” said the sur- 
geon, gently, ‘‘ you had better speak of them at 
once—if you have friends we will call them.” 

Fleming’s eyes roamed to the face of Fergus. 

“Bring her!” he said, faintly. ‘* Clytie—Miss 
Barrymore — tell her everything, and she will 
come.” 

At such a moment who could waste time in 
questions? Fergus felt the exigency without 
understanding it. He rushed into the street, 
and away to the Barrymore mansion. Up the 
stone steps he went, and through the stately por- 
tal, into the light and warmth, the perfume, the 
flowers and the faces that filled the hall. To the 
servant who barred his way he said : 

‘J wish to speak with Miss Barrymore—I must 
speak with her !” and something in his face awed 
the man. Fergus was pushed into an anteroom, 
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and its door shut betwixt him and the revelers. 
A few moments later she came to him there, with 
the flush of the dance on her cheek, her pearls 
shimmering, her large eyes full of wonder.. And 
a queenly woman in velvet and diamonds came 
with her and held her hand. 

‘*Who are you, sir?” demanded Barrymore’s 
wife, with a great apprehension in her haughty 
handsome face. 

Then, while the music pealed mertily in the 
neighboring ballroom, Fergus told his errand. 

‘The man was knocked down at your very 
door,” he said. ‘‘Heis dying in my home. He 
wants to see Miss Barrymore—she must go to 
him at once, or it will be too late.” 

The lady in velvet and diamonds grew deadly 
pale. 

‘Do you know why he wishes to see my daugh- 
ter ?”’ she asked. 

‘““No, madam. 
stand the matter.” 

‘IT do,” she shuddered. ‘‘ Show us the way to 
him.” 

The trio entered a carriage, and were driven 
straight to the house in the side street. There 
Miss Barrymore alighted, but her mother shivered 
angeshrank into the furthest corner of the vehicle. 

‘‘T trust my daughter to you, sir,” she said to 
Fergus. ‘‘ Take her to your friend, and I will re- 
main here.” 

So Fergus led the beautiful creature into his 
shabby home, up the narrow stair, to the room 
where Fleming lay awaiting them, in the dignity 
of approaching death. He saw Miss Barrymore 
go forward to the bed—saw the long fur cloak 
slip away from her ball dress, revealing her bare 
white arms and jeweled throat—saw her kneel, 
and lay her fair face close to Fleming’s on the 
pillow—saw those dazzling arms creep about the 
neck of the injured man—heard her sob out an 
incomprehensible word, and then, seized with a 
sudden panic, Fergus retreated from the cham- 
ber and closed its door softly. 

The clocks of the city struck the last hour of 
the New Year. He waited, and presently she 
glided down the stair and into the room. Her 
face was pale and wet with tears. As he looked 
at her Fergus did not need to be told that Flem- 
ing was dead. 

“It is your right to know the story,” she said, 
holding out both hands to the young man. ‘ He 
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wished me to tell you. He was my father. Mamma 
loved money, success, position. She had no pa- 
tience with his failures and mistakes. So she 
left him, taking me, a mere infant, with her. 
She secured a divorce; she married again, and 
I was brought up as Mr. Barrymore’s child. I 
never heard the truth—never dreamed of it till 
to-night.” A sob swelled her throat. ‘* For years 
my father, forsaken, heartbroken, alone, has 
drifted about the world, always poor, always un- 
successful. He told me just now that you were 
the only person who had ever shown him any real 
kindness.” 

** 7!” exclaimed Fergus, overwhelmed. 

‘Yes; and oh, I thank you with my whole 
heart—I can never, never thank you enough! 
Often my father has been tempted to claim me, 
but when he saw me happy, and living with no 
wish ungratified, he unselfishly renounced the 
thought. Ile went poor, lonely, neglected, that 
I might be rich and without a care. Was it not 
ernel that I should dance to-night, while he 
watched outside the house, in the bitter cold, for 
one glimpse of me? And he was stricken down 
there, under the hoofs of my guests’ horses! Oh, 
I blame mamma—I blame Mr. Barrymore—for 
rearing me in utter ignorance of my poor, poor 
father! Yes, it is indeed true that you alone of 
all the world have been kind to him—and if to 
him, why, then, also to me!” 

* a * * * * 

A few months later two friends stood on the 
steps of a fashionable clubhouse, and talked of 
an event which was then agitating society. One 
said : 

‘* Barrymore is greatly cut up, for he is very fond 
of his adopted daughter. Everybody knows that 
she will inherit his fortune. He tried to push 
Keith’s suit, but the girl was like rock—those 
sweet-faced blondes can show spirit ‘enough at 
times.” 

*« Just so. And Miss Barrymore had an excel- 
lent reason for rejecting Keith—there was an- 
other lover in the background.” 

«* Ah—yes—the clerk at the bank! A mere 
nobody; but the girl has married him, it seems, 
in spite of all oppositiom® Of course, for his 
wife’s sake, old Barrymore will be forced to help 
the young fellow forward. Lucky dog—that 
clerk.” 

“En vérité.” 
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CHIMING 
By S. H. 


Tiark! How the music of the bells rings out 
upon the mellow midnight air! How the notes 
vibrate and revibrate from spire to spire! They 
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RINGING A PEAL, 


BELLS. 
FERRIS, 
throb along the brightest streets and pulsate into 
the darkest nooks of the darkest city alleys. 


They swell and echo back and forth above the 
quiet fields and silent gliding streams of the 


country. ‘Christ is born!” ‘* Peace on earth, 
good will to men!” The tuneful tidings are car- 
ried to prince and pauper, to millionaire and 
mendicant. ‘Thousands of hearts are rejuvenated 
by the music. Across ocean and land, over 


mountain peaks and peaceful valleys, past scenes 
of toil, strife and contentment, the imagination 
wends its way to distant Bethlehem, with its ever- 
to-be-remembered manger, and there creates 
anew the mind picture of the Saviour’s nativity. 
Christmas morning-* Yes ! And Christmas chimes 
have rung it in almost around the world. 

But not alone are bells devoted to welcoming 
the anniversary of the birth of the Prince of 
Peace. They play an important part in many of 
the commoner as well as the more serious inci- 
dents of existence, and few other inanimate ob- 
jects have so closely woven themselves into the 
life of men, or become so intimately associated 
with their most joyous and saddest moments. 
Bell notes mingle with the gayety of the marriage 
ceremony and with the sound of mourning at the 
grave. They summon the workman to his toil, 
and announce the end of each day’s labor. Chil- 
dren, too, leave their mirth and play when the 
school bel! rings, and still in many a New as well 
as Old World village ‘‘ the curfew tolls the knell 
of parting day.” he Sabbath also would scarcely 
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be recognized as such did not the voices of the 
church bells mingle in the air. 

In literature bells have a peculiarly interesting 
place. ‘‘Shandon Bells,” Moore’s ‘‘ Evening 
Bells” and Poe’s beautiful poem ‘‘ The Bells” are 
familiar echoes from the realm of poetry. Prose 
writers as well have devoted volume after volume 
to descriptive theme and narrative composition 
on subjects connected with them. The press also 
has become interested in bells, 
and in this country there is 
printed and published at least 
one newspaper devoted exclu- 
sively to their interests. 

From a_ purely mechanical 
point of view bells are an in- 
teresting product of human 
handicraft. When they were 
invented, and by whom, it is be- 
lieved that no one claims to 
know. It is probable, however, 
that in some distant time, when 
men lived in a primitive way, 
preparing their food in big pots 
swung above open camp fires, 
some one discovered the sono- 
rous qualities possessed by hem- 
ispherical vessels, and that this 
led to the casting of the first 
bells, which retained much of 
the shape of the old cooking 
utensils. ‘I'his form, however, 
long since gave place to the 
conical shape that is now gener- 
ally employed. 

The earliest bells were made 
of iron, and those of inferior 
quality that are manufactured 
at the present time are still cast 
from the same material. The 
best bells, however, are now 
composed of bell metal. This 
is made up of pure Lake Snu- 
perior copper and the finest 
East Indian tin, combined in : 
proportions that vary with all of . 
the individual makers, each one 
of whom guards as the most precious of secrets 
the formula that governs the quantities of the 
various substances that are used in his furnaces. 

It has long been thought that the addition of 
gold and siiver to the metal improves the tone of 
the bell cast from it. It has never been satisfac- 
torily proven whether or not this belief has a 
foundation in fact. There is certainly, though, a 
rumor or tradition connected with nearly all of 
the world’s famous bells to the effect that they 
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are composed to a greater or less extent of the 
precious materials, and in some cases there is a 
possibility that the rumor may be true. Espe- 
cially is this the case as regards the Czar Kolo- 
kol, the Great Bell of Moscow, but only an analy- 
sis of the metal of which it is made will ever 
determine the truth or falsity of the many stories 
connected with it. 

When a particularly fine chime is being cast in- 
terested parties generally gather 
at the foundry, and following 
an old custom, throw pieces of 
precious metal—sometimes 
fragments of old jewelry and 
family heirlooms—into the 
melting pots. A retired bell 
manufacturer was recently ask- 
ed if these improved the tone 
of bells, 

**T cannot say as to the bells,” 
he replied, ‘‘although I am 
quite certain that they improve 
the size of the founders’ bank 
accounts. The gold and silver 
that are dropped into the eruci- 
bles sink to the bottom of them, 
and are recovered by the fore- 
men, much to the profit of their 
employers.” 

There are many interesting 
stories connected with the cast- 
ing of nearly all of the cele- 
brated big bells of the world. 

The largest bell now hanging 
anywhere on earth is in a Bud- 
dhist monastery near Canton in 
China. It is made of solid 
bronze, and was cast in the year 
1400. It is 18 feet high by 45 
foet in tireumference, and is 
sufficiently extensive in size to 
furnish a dwelling place for a 
small family beneath its spa- 
cions dome. Its whole exterior 
and interior are covered with 
8,400 embossed characters that 
tell a single story that is one of 
the Chinese classics. This monstrous old mon- 
arch of the bell world gives forth a wonderfully 
sweet sound when it is struck, and it is said that 
its splendid tone is due to the fact that the lives 
of eight men were sacrificed in its casting. 

Another famous Chinese bell, that is only a 
little smaller than the one located near Canton, 
hangs in a big tower at Peking. When it was de- 
cided that this bell should be made, the Emperor 
ordered Kuan-yu, a celebrated’ mandarin, to cast 
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it. Many times the founder heated his crucibles 
and poured their contents into the molds. Just 
as many times the castings proved imperfect, and 
at last the Emperor became exasperated and sent 
forth the decree that if there was but one more 
failure the head of unlucky Kuan-yu should pay 
the penalty for it. Ko ai, the mandarin’s beau- 
tiful danghter, immediately visited an astrologer 
to discover, if possible, if there was any way of 
protecting her parent from the dire disaster that 
threatened to overtake him. 

“The blood of a maiden must be mixed with 
the metal to insure a perfect casting,” advised the 
learned seer after he had consulted his books and 
the stars. 

The next time that the furnaces were lighted 
Ko-ai secured permission from her father to be 
present at the foundry. Amid a dead silence the 
taps were drawn, and the molten stream began to 
pour into the mold. 

‘For my father!” cried the fair Ko-ai, and 
then she threw herself into the seething mass of 
white-hot One of the workmen bravely 
attempted to rescue her, but only sneceeded in 
getting hold of her shoe. The casting proved 
perfect, bunt Kuan-yu was taken to his home a 
raving madman. 

At the present time whenever this bell is struck 
it gives forth a solemn, sonorous boom, followed 
by a low wailing sound, like the cry of a woman 
in deep distress, and the people who hear it say, 
‘*'There’s Ko-ni calling for her shoe.” 

Nowadays no alchemic mixture of human blood 
is thought necessary to produce bells of as fine 
tone as any that have ever been made. The 
methods used by the varions manufacturers in 
their foundries are all practically alike, differing 
only in particulars of minute importance. A 
porous iron mold is usually employed. This is 
composed of two parts, an inner and an outer 
one. These parts are covered with moist, plastic 
clay. What are known, as “sweepboards” are 
then affixed to central pivotsand revolved around 
them, thus shupimg the clay to the exterior and 
interior form of a bell in much the same way that 
a potter with his wheel makes a plate. The two 
parts of the mold are then placed together, and 
the interstice between them filled with molten 
metal. When this has-cooled a perfect bell is the 
result. 

The tone of a bell depends entirely upon its 
weight. A light one gives forth a shrill, high 
note, while a heavier one produces a deeper, lower 
sound. When a bell of 500 pounds is struck its 
pitch is very near C of the diatonic scale, while 
that of one of 1,000 pounds is close to A flat. To 
produce a set of bells to give all of the notes of 
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the scale it would therefore be necessary for them 
to be of the following weights and dimensions : 


Note Weight. Diameter. 
Be wins . 6.200 pounds. 66 inches. 
errr 5,500 ** = “ 
BD. ca aes o ok - 00 cde te 62“ 
©. .dvinienes «satay aig 59 

C sharp ishows oe.“ 57 
Bvacuns stan 21 * 54 

E flat —— 52 

Ds sicdean la eee 2,200 “* 48 

F. vevews 1,800“ 44 

F sharp. 1,600 “ 42 

© a ca-dgees ioe * 39 

G sharp in * 37 

BD BRR. ow ces 1,000“ 36 

Bic Fe sek te ex 900 “* 35 


In casting chimes it is customary to manufact- 
ure bells as near the weight’ specified for the 
desired tones as is possible. When taken from 
the molds, however, they are generally three to 
five per cent. heavier than it is designed they 
should be. Chipping and grinding are therefore 
resorted to as a means of reducing the size and 
securing the wished-for tone. The abrasion of 
the surface of a bell, however, injures its musical 
qualities, and in making an especially fine chime 
great care is exercised to have the bells come from 
the molds of exactly the weight to give the note 
which it is intended they should render. 

It is generally supposed that this country has 
no bells possessed of interesting histories. True, 
the United States has nothing to compare with 
the eight-hundred-year-old bell furnished by the 
Bishop of Carthagena for exhibition at the 
World’s Fair, or to rival in size “Old Carolus ” 
that hangs in the tower of Antwerp Cathedral 
and requires sixteen strong-armed men to ring it. 
Nevertheless the dawn of next Christmas morn- 
ing will be heralded throughout Uncle Sam’s do- 
minions by the ringing of several bells about 
which stories can be told that are percutient and 
odd. 

There is a bell at Washington, D. C., whose his- 
tory dates back to the very beginning of modern 
civilization.on this continent. It is a trifling af- 
fair as regards size, its dimensions being only 
8x64 inches, yet its notes have sounded to call 
the great discoverer Columbus to prayer and 
sacred worship. It was brought from Spain in 
December, 1493, and set up in a church at San 
Domingo. It was the special gift of King Ferdi- 
nand, and bears the initial of his name, “ F,” in 
old Gothic character, upon its surface. When La 
Vega, the new City of the Plains, was founded, 
church and bell were both bodily removed to it. 
There its notes smote upon the air to summon 
the hardy Spaniards to mass, and served, how fre- 
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quently none can tell, to recall to the 
minds of the venturesome explorers 
memories of their sunny homeland 
located far away across the sea. 

In 1564 a terrible disaster overtook 
La Vega. The new City of the Plains 
was destroyed by an earthquake, and 
the little bell that had faithfully per- 
formed its work for nearly three- 
quarters of a century in the New 
World disappeared amid the ruins. 
About twenty-five years ago, how- 
ever, a shepherd, while searching 
amongst the branches of a fig tree 
that stood upon the site of the ancient 
church, discovered the historic bell, 
and it was afterward forwarded to 
Washington. The fig tree, as if to 
preserve it from oblivion, had lifted 
the bell from amid the erumbling 
mass of masonry and stone, and itis 
now known as the “ Bell of the Fig 
Tree.” 

Away up-in the dark North End 
of Boston, in the centre of the city’s 
most dismal district of poverty and 
crime, stands the Old North Church 
—the chureh from whose belfry 
gleamed the signal Janterns that 
started Paul Revere upon his famous 
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midnight ride to arouse the sleeping farmers of 
Lexington and Concord. 

The tower of this ancient edifice rises 175 feet 
from the ground, and to ascend its interior is by 
no means an easy task. Yet it must be under- 
taken and accomplished by every interested lover 
of bells, for when the climb is ended the toil is 
repaid by a sight of what, in the words of the in- 
scription, is ‘*the first ring of bells cast for ye 
British Empire in North America. Anno 1744.” 

It is a toilsome trip up many.a crooked stair- 
way and steeply inclined ladder. The neck is 
constantly craned to escape contact with stray 
beams, and the faculties are busily employed to 
keep the head from bumping against protruding 
posts. In the midst of the dust and cobwebs 
comes a suggestive remembrance of Dickens’s de- 
scription of Toby Veck’s belfry, where that fa- 
mous sexton was accustomed to seek companion- 
ship and consolation in dire troublé and despair. 
“Far up the dim and winding stair went weep- 
ing Toby Veck, up, up, higher up, and smote 
upon those spirit bells that hung in shadow 
there.” 

At last the top of the final stairway is reached, 
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whose light Paul Revere watched so 
earnestly are eight in number, and 
they bear the following inscriptions 

No 1—*‘ This peal of eight bells 1s 
the gift of a number of generous per- 
sons to Christ Church in Boston, New 
England. Anno 1744. A. I.” 

No. 2—‘* This church was founded 
in the year 1723. Rev. Timothy 
Cutler, the first rector. Anno 1744, 
A. R.’ 

No 3—‘‘ We are the first ring of 
bells cast for ye British Empire in 
North America. Anno 1744. A. R.” 

No. 4—*‘ God preserve the Church 
of England. Anno 1744. A. R.” 

No. 5—‘* William Shirley, Esq., 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay in 
New England. Anno 1744. A. R.” 

No. 6—** The subscriptions for 
these bells were begun by John Ham- 
mock and Robert Temple, Church 
Wardens, 1743, and completed by 
Robert Jenkins and Jno. Gould, 
Church Wardens, 1744. A. R.” 

No. 7—*‘ Since generosity has open- 
ed our mouths our tongues shall ring 
aloud its praises. 1744. A. R.” 

No. 8—‘‘Abel Rudhall of Gloucester 
cast us all in England. . Anno 1744.” 
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and all around are the big bronze bells. Across 
the river stands Charlestown where, 


Meauwhile impatient to mount and ride, 

Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 

On the opposite shore stood Paul Revere. 

Now he patted his horse's side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near 

Then impetuous stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle girth 

But mostly watched with eager search 

The belfry tower of the Old North Church, 

As it rosa above the graves on the hill, 

Lonely and spectral, and sombre and still 

And lo! as he looks on the belfry’s light, 

A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle ke turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 

A second lamp in the belfry burns! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath from the pebbles in passing o spark 
Struck ont by a steed flying fearless and fleet 
That is all! And yet through the gloom and the light 
The fate of a nation was riding that night, 

And the spark struck out by tho steed in his flight 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat.” 








The bells of the Old North Church that were 
silent witnesses of the placing of the lanterns for 
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These bells are among the few in America that 
are arranged for ringing in the old fashioned Eng- 
lish way as a peal. The difference between a 
chime and peal is not generally appreciated. 
Many people use the terms interchangeably, as 
though they were alike in meaning. A chime, 
however, is manipulated by a single person, while 
a peal requires the services of one man for each 
rope, and who for the time being represents a 
bell, and is called by the name of the note that it 
renders. Inachime the clapper is moved, not 
the bell; but in a peal the bell is turned com- 
pletely upide down, thus throwing the resonant 
music far out into the air. 

‘*T was born near Christ Church, in Salem 
Street,” writes Samuel Francis Smith, the author 
of the words of the national anthem ‘‘America,” 
“and I well remember how the chime.of bells 
from December 1st till Christmas, and afterward 
till New Year’s, used to ring every evening. The 
object seemed to be simply to produce sound by 
striking all of the seven or eight bells:at once 
several times between dark and nine or ten 
o’clock. On Christmas Day the Old North Church, 
profusely ornamented with evergreens, gathered 
a crowded congregation, and the cianging bells 
sounded for some time before the service, and 
also at its close. People who depended on their 
Thanksgiving turkey usually doted on their 
Christmas goose. Presents were not, as a gen- 
eral thing, exchanged, and the day found but 
slight celebration. On December 31st the clangor 
of the bells continued till midnight, after which 
three or four sweet Psalm tunes were played, 
ringing the old year out aud the new year in, as 
in the parish churches in the mother country.” 

The last time that the melodious peal at the 
Old North Church was rung was in 1824, when 
Lafayette was welcomed to Boston. Since then 
the big bells have been silent: because of the lack 
of men sufficiently skilled to properly ring them 
—for pealing is now almost a lost art in the 
United States. It seems probable, however, that 
on Christmas Day of the present year notes from 
the old peal will once more vibrate through the 
atmosphere above the Puritan city. 

Next to the oldest chime in the United States 
now hangs in Philadelphia. It is located in the 
belfry tower of Christ Chureh, at the corner of 
Second and Church Streets, and for nearly a cent- 
ury and a half, with only a brief interrnption at 
the time of the Revolutionary War, the bells have 
been used to welcome the birth of every Christ- 
mas Day. 

In the olden time it was customary for the people 
of the city to gather on Second Street, opposite 
the church, on Christmas Eve, and listen to the 
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music of the bells. The throng was always a 
holiday assembly of motley character. Beggars 
in rags: rubbed elbows against rich people dressed 
in purple and fine linen, and children of seven 
stood beside grandparents of seventy. Just be- 
fore midnight the bell ringers always arrived, 
and following a custom that has been in vogue 
ever since the chime was erected, passed through 
an iron gateway and along the tomb-lined path 
which leads to a side door, where they entered, 
and then climbed a narrow stairway to the tower 
above. 

Just at midnight the bells always rang out « 
joyous Christmas song, and the people:were ac- 
customed to greet it with a loud ‘‘ Hurrah !” 
Then:a-deep silence woul: fall upon the throng 
as they listened to. the sweet-voiced choristers 
chiming through the night. 

The history. of: Christ:Chnrch chime is briefly 
told in an inscriptionon:a tablet attached to the 
door that leads :to. the bell:tower: ‘‘ Purchased 
in London in 1754-for: £560); the whole weight is 
nine thousand ponnds, the largest weighs two 
thousand and forty pounds: and has this. inserip- 
tion upon it, “Christ. Church, Philadelphia, re- 
cast at the Whitechapel Foundry by Thomas 
Moore, 1835.’ On. each side. ofthe other bells is 
the simple inseription, ‘Thomas Lester and 
Brought to this 
country on the ship Myrfilia, Captain Budden, 
without charge of freight. ‘They were invariably 
rung when his vessel was in port. The man who 
put them up came over in the same vessel, hav- 
ing assisted in making them in London. He re- 
fused compensation for his work, merely request- 
ing that at his death the bells should be muffled 
and rung without charge. This was done, not 
only at his death, but at that of his wife also.” 

There are many facts of interest conneeted 
with the Christ Chureh bells besides those men- 
tioned in the inseription. In 1774 they rang for 
the last time on the birthday of the King of Eng- 
land, and July 4th, 1776, together with the old 
bell in Liberty Hall, Philadelphia, they patriot- 
ically proclaimed ‘‘ liberty thronghout the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

The bells gave a merry peal on July 7th, 1775, 
when the celebrated fighting Quaker battalion 
entered the portals of the veneratle church to 
listen to the remarks of the Rev. Mr. Duche on 
the duties of the hour. In 1778 they likewise 
gave a happy welcome to a large body of Masonic 
brethren—among whom was George Washington 
—that gathered to celebrate the Feast of St. 
John. 

During the Revolutionary War, when the Brit- 
ish army was moving toward Philadelphia, the 
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bells were all removed from their hangings and 
hidden by the commissary of military stores at 
Bethlehem, Pa. Here they were safely preserved 
until the English soldiers evacuated the Quaker 
City, when the chime was restored to its accus- 
tomed place. 

On many a solemn as well as festive occasion 
the bells have rung sinee then. When all that 
was mortal of Peyton Randolph lay cold in death 
within the walls of the church the chime pealed 
forth a solemn dirge, and hundreds of other 
times in later days the bells have tolled when 
prominent American citizens have died. ‘I now 
pronounce you man and wife,” repeated by the 
rector, has also been the signal for the bells to 
join in joyous wedding music when unnumbered 
happy couples and their friends have started to 
leave the historic chureh. 

From eleven to twelve o’clock every New Year’s 
Eve the chime rings a muffled farewell requiem 
to the dying year, and then from midnight until 
one o’clock it peals forth a joyftl weleome to the 
newborn twelve months, This custom has been 
observed ever since the bells. were first erected. 

Mr. David Head, an Englishman, has been the 
bell ringer at Christ Church for nineteen years, 
ad at the present time it is considered quite 
fushionable for the ladies of Philadelphia to en- 
deavor to learn the art of chime manipulation 
under his tutelage. ' 

Among the largest and most complete chimes 
in the United States is the one hanging in the 
bell tower of Holy Trinity-Chureh, Philadelphia. 
Most chimes are made up-of but from eighit.to. a 
dozen bells. The one at Holy Trinity; however, 
is composed of no less than: twenty-five. off the 
bronze-throated musical implements. These are 
hung upon horizontal bars located one above: the 
other, the first holding seven, the next five, the 
next seven and the next three; while three oth- 
ers, two large and one,small one, swing from an 
independent frame situated higher up in the: bel- 
fry. These bells range from 16 inches to 4 feet 
in diameter, and are cared for and rung by Mr. 
Charles Rahull. 

Another interesting Philadelphia chime hangs 
in the belfry of St. Mark’s Church. It was 
erected in 1876, and rung for the first time in 
June of that year. It is apparent, however, that 
the sweet notes coming from these bells have not 
always been welcome sounds to the ears of some 
of the surrounding populace. A glance at court 
records shows that on February 24th, 1877, M-. 
George Harrison and others secured a special in- 
junction prohibiting the use of the chime at any 
other times than when the three divine services 
were held on the Sabbath. Friends of the bells, 
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however, decidedly objected to the mandatory 
terms of this injunction, which had been granted 
to men who apparently had ‘‘no music in their 
souls.” An appeal was therefore made to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and a decree 
was issued that granted permission to have the 
bells rung for a short time on all legal holidays, 
prominent church festivals, and when a wedding 
was being celebrated or a funeral observed within 
the sacred edifice. This court decision has since 
been found sufficiently comprehensive and elastic 
to permit of the chime being used at practically 
all times when the church officials have found it 
convenient or desirable, and the people have rea- 
sonably expected, to have it sounded. 

The sweetest-toned chime that will be used 
anywhere in the United States to welcome next 
Christmas Day hangs in the spire of the Cathedral 
of the Incarnation, at Garden City, Long Island, 
and is known as the Centennial Chime. The ed- 
ifice where it is located, although not of large 
size, is conceded to be the perfection of all that 
is best in church architecture and appointment. 
It was built by Mr. A. T. Stewart, and is at once 
hig mausoleum and a monument to his gener- 
osity. 

The chime was originally cast for and was ex- 
hibited at the Centennial Exposition, where it 
hung in the main tower at the northeast angle of 
Machinery Hall. During the exhibition it was 
frequently played in concert with Gilmore’s fa- 
mons band, and its magnificent notes echoing 
and re-echoing along the shores of the Schuylkill 
cansed many a lover of chime music to pause en- 
raptured by the effect. 

On the, opening day of the Centennial the bells 
were first rung at sunrise. Then at nine o’clock, 
when representatives of all the nations of the 
earth had gathered and President Grant had form- 
ally declared the exhibition open, the bells were 
the first to proclaim the tidings, jovfully ringing 
out the news to the world in clear and resonant 
tones. 

The bells are thirteen in number, each one of 
them representing one of the original States of 
the Union. They weigh from 300 to 4,000 
pounds, the total weight being over 21,000 
pounds, ‘They represent a complete musical oc- 
tare and one-third with a flat seven and a sharp 
four, and possess remarkable clearness and rich- 
ness of tone and great penetrating power and 
volume. 

The bells are hung in heavy oak frames, with 
the largest of them in the centre, so arranged that 
it can be rung separately as a church bell if it is 
so desired. 

This chime is played upon in much the same 
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way that a gigantic organ might be, by means of 
two rows of levers and a row of pedals. These 
are connected to the bell hammers by steel wires, 
and the manipulation of the whole chime is re- 
markably easy. 

Another very sweet-voiced chime hangs in the 
tower of the Church of the Redeemer, at Astoria, 
N.Y. It is made up of ten superbly toned bells, 
and was presented to the parish by Mr. Corne- 
lius B. Trafford. The benefaction is beautifully 
commemorated in the lines: 
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The arrangement of chime bells known as 
‘Cambridge Quarters,” or the ‘* Westminster 
Peal,” is now very popular in the United States. 
These peals are usually made up of four bells, 
representing the third, second, first and fourth 
below of the musical scale. The melody produced 
by them is taken from music written by Handel, 
and is very pretty and effective. The finest West- 
minster peals in this country are located at Be- 
thesda Church, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and at St. 
Agnes’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York city. 





BETHESDA CHURCH, SARATOGA, N. Y. 


His earth-day work is over, he takes his evening rest; 

Light lie the turf that covereth his true and knightly 
breast. 

His memory cannot perish, it must pass to future 
times ; 

And who can tell what souls in heaven may bless the 
Trafford chimes ?” 


One of the finest chimes in the West hangs in 
the belfry of Trinity Cathedral, at Omaha, Neb. 
It is made up of ten excellently attuned bells, and 
is certainly worthy of at least a few words of brief 
commendatory mention. 


In conclusion it may be said that at the present 
time a revival of interest in chime music is sweep- 
ing over the United States. Many new sets of 
bells are being erected, and old sets that have 
been disused for many years are being returned 
into service. The movement is certainly one to 
be commended, and it should be earnestly hoped 
that in the not distant future sweet-voiced chimes, 
with all their tender memories, will be as common 
to the towns and villages of this country, and 
eventually to its literature, as they now are to 
those of Merzie Excland. 
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“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM~_ 


sy BeTrine K. Puivwips. 


CHRISTMAS -Eve. A crisp, cold, sparkling 
Christmas Eve. The snow lies heavy on the 
Losom of:the brown earth ; the sturs glitter aloft:; 
und overall the white glory of the troonlight falls 
softly, like a divine benediction, as if through 
iges there still lingered in the air the echo of the 
-ublime “‘ Peace on earth, good will toward smen.” 

Christmas Eve. Christmas Eve in a great city. 
It is needless, however, to blazon the fact, to pro- 
claim it from the housetops or write it in letters 
of fire, for he who runs may read-; it is apparent 
throughout the whole eager, busy metropolis, and 
scatters in its trend a magic irresistible. 

You cannot escape it if you would. You would 
not if you could. It greets you at-every turn. It 
gleams at you through the windows of the great 
emporiums, resplendent in their holiday glory. 
It beckons to you from the less pretentious shops, 
for ‘the butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker” are alike glad and gayly bedizened. It 
uods to you from the sprigs of holly-and -ever- 
greén with which the Jehus, great and small, have 
not forgotten to adorn their worthy steeds, It 
bewilders you at every corner where-* Dagos,” 
wise and otherwise, hawk their gaady, garish 
trumpery. But best of all, it beams at-you from 
the people's faces. Everybody is in great good 
humor. It isa jostling, hurrying, hustling card, 
but it isa jolly crowd withal, 

The very air is charged: with a magical, mys- 
terious sort of fellow feeling and: freemasonry 
that is infectious, and that it is difficnlt to resist. 

As, however, there are exceptions to all general 
rules, so amid the two million happy souls there 
is one who not only resists the prevailing festive, 
frivolous tendency, but who positively prides and 
congratulates himself on his stoicism. , 

‘“A pack of fools, one and all,” he mentally 
characterizes the eager, pushing, hurrying throng 
about him, as he stands rigid and erect on the 
‘‘L” platform, his fur-lined coat buttoned up to 
his chin and his sealskin cap pulled low over his 
eyes. 

His very attitude and manner are a protest 
against his swrroundings. He fairly bristles with 
suppressed condemnation and disapproval. He 
would like to put a stop 'to all this nonsense forth- 
with, but as that is impossible he can only suffer 
in silence the discomfort entailed by the bustle 
and confusion, and bide his ‘time. ‘‘ His time” 
means when all these daft people shall have re- 
gained their sober senses and usual equilibrium, 
and are chewing the cud of bitter reflection and 


regretting their foolishly squandered money. IIe 
chuckles sardonically at the thauglit, and intui- 
tively slips his hand into his avéli-filled pocket. 
None of his money will be redittessly wasted ; of 
that he is morally certain. 

Iie smiles again when he thinks of the disap- 
pointment of his clerks and office boy. He would 
have been « man of stone indeed if he liad failed 
to detect the covert excitement and expectancy 
that had prevailed throughout the day, and the 
vigilance that had attended his every movement. 
But he congratulates himself now that he had re- 
mained impervious and oblivious to the last, even 
when the bumptious office boy had purposely got 
in his way as he was leaving, and ofliciously an- 
ticipated his overshoes and hat, and insinuatingly 
and suggestively wished him ‘a merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year.” 

As the door banged he had heard the boy anath- 
ematize him as a “stingy old miser.” He won- 
ders vaguely now if he is “old.” The “ stingy ” 
does not affect him greatly. He has lots of money 
and does not care a snap for it. But the “old” 
—that is a different matter. There are gray hairs 
in his scant brown locks, certainly, and a mere 
suspicion of baldness at the apex of his crown— 
curse that offensively young office boy !—and 
there are furrows on his brow, and, worse still, 
furrows in his heart. But—— Bosh and non- 
sense! How glad he will be when the flurry and 
claptrap of Christmas are over ! 

‘‘Stingy and old,” is he? Blast that boy! 
He will see that he is promptly discharged tlic 
first of the year. ‘‘Stingy,” indeed! What is 
mouey to him? Does he not give away more 
than the specified tithe of his income every 
year? ut for all that he does not propose to 
be bulldozed and coerced into encouraging fool- 
ish precedents which he does not approve, even 
at the risk of being branded as ‘‘ stingy.” And 
so arguing, lie had walked majestically away from 
his crestfallen, disgruntled henchmen. But he 
cannot walk away from the fact that it is Christ- 
mas Eve. 
dozen disagreeable ways. 

He waits for several ‘trains, but even then a 
seit is an impossibility. The car is jammed, the 
atmosphere foul, the crowd vulgarand vociferous. 
He was a fool to have foregone, to-night of all 
nights, his usual luxury of a coupé. At the next 
stop, thoroughly disgusted, he leaves the car. It 
is not his station, but a bleek more or less matters 
not. He saunters listl up the avenue, im 
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sharp and perverse contrast to the hurrying, 
scurrying masses, and stops in an aimless, per- 
functory fashion before a brightly lighted shop 
window. It is certainly not the gorgeousness 
within that has attracted him. As a matter of 
fact, he has not observed it at all. 

Of what is he thinking as he stands there, 
a lone figure in the night, pathetic in his iscla- 
tion ? Of a sweet-faced, soft-voiced woman whom 

he had once called mother? Of a bright, eager, 
ambitious boy he had once known ? Of a Christ- 
mas—ah! how many years ago!—when he had 
kissed somebody under the mistletoe and life 
had seemed a dream of bliss and brightness ? Of 
the woman he had loved and lost ? Of the years 
since, that had apparently brought peace and 
prosperity, but had in reality been laden with a 
freight of dead and blasted hopes, and had de- 
veloped him into a grizzled, discontented, mid- 
dle-aged man ? 

He turns impatiently. 
beside him. 

She is a quaint, incongruous figure in the brill- 
iant glare of the electric light.. She is shabbily, 
almost scantily, clad; a Jarge shawl is thrown 
loosely over her head and held close under her 
chin ; her face is pinched and wears that peculiar 
pallor that tells its own pathetic story ; her eyes 
are marvelous in their dark beauty, and are fixed 
yearningly on the dazzling contents of the win- 
dow. She is, however, oblivious of the inspec- 
tion to which she is subjected. Her entire sen- 
tiency is absorbed on the fairyland before her. 

Suddenly she breaks into a langh—a merry, 
“spontaneous, irrepressible, childish laugh, that 
falls like the tinkle of silver bells on the crisp, 
cold air. The sound of her own mirth startles 
her perhaps, for, looking up, she encounters the 
man’s strange, penetrating glance. 

‘* Why do you laugh ?” he asks. 

***Cos it’s Christmas,” she answers, promptly, 
“and ’cos I’m happy.” 

Child, almost baby, that she is, the answer 
rouses his wrath. Is it possible that this hapless 
waif has stumbled on the jewel of life that has so 
long and persistently eluded his diligent, covetous 
search ? 

‘Happy !” he echoes, with fierce and unwar- 
ranted sarcasm. ‘‘ Whatehave you got to make 
you happy, you miserable, half-clad, half-starved 
little simpleton ?” 
weeg*i’vye got my mamma, and it’s Christmas, 
at —- Oh, please, sir, I didn’t know it was a 
"sin to langh!” And_the small face puckers into 

sudden queer, al i rinkles, and she blub- 

bers outright. 
«And now,” b 
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crying for?” His tone is a trifle less harsh, but 
the child is at last thoroughly frightened and 
jerks away from his touch. As she does so some- 
thing falls from her grasp with a sharp, metallic 
ring. 

**Oh, Lordy ! 
at home!” with 
lamity. . 

John Greatorex stoops to recover the money, 
and as he lifts the paltry piece a spasmodic 
change passes over his face. It is a curiously 
shaped coin that he picks up—indeed, it is but a 
half-coin, and bears a crudely wrought mono- 
gram, ‘J. H. G.,” his own initials. He stares 
wonderingly, and then he quickly compares it 
with a similar half-coin attached to his watch 
chain. 

A memory of the day, years agone, under the 
apple trees weighted with bloom and fragrance, 
when he had carelessly carved these same initials, 
comes back to him with a force almost overpow- 
ering. 

‘Where did you get this ?” he asks, huskily, 
so fiercely grasping the child’s arm that she is 
frightened into another fit of weeping. 

**T stole it. But oh, how did you know ?— 
how did you know? I will never do anything so 
wicked again.” 

“Stole it! Stole it from whom ?” 

“From my mamma. But I did not mean to 
be wicked. I was so lonesome, and it was so 
dark, and she was so long coming, and it was 
Christmas, and I did not have anything, and the 
Flanagan children had lots of things, and so I 
climbed on the chair and took mamma’s little 
box, where she kept that. I knew it was money 
and would buy something nice; and besides I 
wanted to get rid of it, because whenever mamma 
looked at it she cried, and kissed it, and said, 
‘John, dear John,’ uatil I hated it and ‘John, 
dear John,’ too. But I am sorry now. I will 
take it back to her and tell her how bad I have 
been. Give it to me, quick. Oh, I have been 
away so long !” 

But John Greatorex still fingers the coin as if 
loath to part with it. 

‘* Why did your mamma allow you to come out 
alone in the cold and dark ?” he asks. 

“Oh, she didn’t know. Didn’t I just tell you 
that I ran away before she got home from the 
factory ?” 

‘And your father ?” with a curious catch in 
his voice —‘‘ where is your father ?” 

“‘T ain’t got none.” 

** And your mother is poor and works in a fac- 
tory, and cannot buy beautiful things for you like 
these in the window ?” 


oh, Lordy! I wish I had staid 
renewed sobs at this fresh ca- 
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‘‘ SHE IS SHABBILY, ALMOST SCANTILY, CLAD.” 


She nods affirmatively. 

‘What is your name, little one ?” with more 
anxiety than 1s dreamed of in the child’s phi- 
losophy. 

** Wood—Deil. Wood.” 

“Well, Miss Wood,” drawing a happy breath 
of relief, ‘°would you like to have something 
pretty out of that window ?” 

She regards him with a startled, curious look, 
as if to detect a hidden sarcasm. 

‘*Me ?” she gasps. ‘‘Me? Something out of 
that window ? You are fooling me.” 

‘No; honor bright, Deil, you can choose what- 
ever you like.” 

**Do you mean,” slowly, ‘that I can have An- 
gelina ?” 

‘‘ Angelina ?” puzzled. ‘‘And who is she ?” 

“There she sits in the swing, with the red 





shoes and blue dress and yellow curls. 
I named her the very first day they 
put her there, and I have been here 
every day since to look at her. But 
I never thought she would be mine. 
Do you suppose the angels in heaven 
are as beautiful as she is ?” 

John Greatorex does not answer. 
Ile thinks he has found an angel 
himself—a shabby and forlorn one 
truly, but already he catches a glimpse 
of heaven threugh ths light of her 
wonderful eyes. 

«* Come.” 

He takes the child’s hand and 
enters the great store. 

‘What is the price of the doll in 
the window ?” he inquires of a showy- 
looking saleslady with hair as yellow 
as the doll’s in question, and dressed 
quite as stylishly, with diamonds ad- 
ditional. 

‘°Cash—cash !” she sings out in a 
shrill, uncultivated treble. ‘* Cash 
here! What isit, sir? Oh, yes, the 
doll in the window? ‘Twelve dollars 
and ninety-eighty cents. Would you 
like to look at one ?” reaching up for 
a box. 

“‘T would like to have that one,” he 
says. 

‘*QOh, there is no difference, I can 
assure you! ‘They are just the same: 
and you could hardly expect us to 
take anything out of the window 
during the holidays. Now, these— 
here is your change, madam—are , 

‘*T want that special doll or none,” 
interrupts John Greatorex, courte- 
ously but firmly. ‘* You understand, of course, 
that price is no object. I have promised it to 
this little girl.” 

The ‘‘little girl” gasps for breath, and the 
condescending saleslady is momentarily subdued, 
wondering, meanwhile, at the oddly assorted cou- 
ple—the well-dressed, distingué man of forty- 
five; the shabby, weird, hungry-looking child. 

‘**T will see what can be done,” she says, almost 
meekly. “‘ Mr. Rosenbaum, this way, please. What 
can I show you, miss ?” 

Mr. Rosenbaum advances. He also is immac- 
ulate as to his attire and imposing appearance) 
Indeed, he might easily be mistaken for a foreign 
nobleman of high degree. In reality, however, 
he is only an Americangloor walker, which, per- 
haps, is almost as good 


« This gentleman,” Maing saleslady, ‘‘ de- 
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sires to purchase the doll—the twelve-dollar-and- 
ninety-eight-cent French doll—in the window. 
IIe P 

‘*T am very sorry,” interrupts the floor walker, 
deprecatingly, but I am afraid we cannot accom- 
modate the gentleman. Will no other doll an- 
swer? We have every variety—some much hand- 
somer. You see, sir, it is contrary to our rules 
to disarrange the ——” 





** Price is no object, Mr. Rosenbaum,” enlight- 
ens the saleslady, in an undertone. 

Mr. Rosenbaum immediately undergoes a trans- 
formation, and his Semitic proclivities assert 
themselves boldly, casting the splendor of his rai- 
ment and the conventionality of his demeanor 
ignominiously in the shade. 

**Ah!” he says, obsequionsly, “in 
that case I will see—I will see.” 

The upshot of all of which is that 
in a few minutes Angelina is in the 
saleslady’s hands. 

** Will you have her in a box ?” she 
asks, graciously, as she makes out her 
check. 

The child, who has watched the 
strange proceeding silently, wonder- 
ingly, is by this time wrought up to 
the highest pitch of nervous excite- 
ment; her cheeks are aflame with a 
feverish flush, and her eyes are 
revealing new and latent beau- 
ties. 

‘“No, no!” she breaks in, 
vehemently, speaking for the 
first time. ‘‘I don’t want her 
ina box. I want her just so.” 

‘And why not, little girl ? 

Tt will be ever so much better.” 

‘Tt will not. They put my 
papa in a box and carried him 
away, and he has never come 
back. Oh, no, don’t—please 
don’t,” imploringly, 
“‘put Angelina in a 
box !” 

To his own amaze- 
ment and the child’s 
discomfiture John 
Greatorex stoops and 
kisses her square on 
the mouth. 

«¢Can you find your 
way home ?” he asks, 
when they are again 
in the street. 

“Qh, yes; and I 
must hurry,” with 
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sudden contrition, ‘‘ for 

this time, and s] 

starts off at a brisk 
The silence is 


mamma will be there by 
ill think I am lost ;” and she 
t, Greatorex keeping pace. 
‘ken but once, and then by a 
soft, gurgling laugh from the child. ; 
‘I didn’t thi 
ures don’t.” 
‘What pictures ? Like whom ?” 
‘*Why, Santa Claus, to be sure.” 


looked like you. Tis pict- 


** The deuce !” g 
a queer lot she is !” 
The child’s course merges gradually from the 
gayly lit thoroughfares into dingier, shabbier 


L 
ways. linally she stops before a desolate-looking, 


vis John Greatorex. ‘** What 


dimly lighted tenement house. 

























‘* SHE IS DOWN ON HER KNEES, CLASPING THE CHILD.” 
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The door stands open; a worn, gaudy oilcloth 
covers the hall, and there are metal tips on the 
stairs. 

The janitor, smoking a vile pipe, lounges in 
autocratic possession of the stoop. 

‘‘The mither was after looking for yez only a 
bit ago,” he volunteers ; ‘‘and she’s got it in for 
yez, too, ve bad gurrul !” 

On the second landing they pass a frouzy child, 
with dirty face and unkempt head, but togged 
out withal in much cheap, faded finery. 

‘¢ Wherever have yous been this long toime, Dell 
Wood ?” she cries out, in a shrill, sharp voice. 
‘‘ Yer mamma wants yous now this minute. Good- 
ness gracions! Where did yous get the loikes of 
that ?” staring in open-eyed wonder at the doll. 
‘‘ Whose is it ?” 

‘¢ Mine,” and the one word is a marvel of com- 
prehensive triumph and happiness. 

‘“Naw! What is yous givin’ us ?” replies the 
other. ‘Go’long with yous !” 

‘Phat is Gertrude Flanagan,” confides Dell to 
her companion, as they toil up the next flight. 
‘‘Her father is a policeman. They live on the 
second floor and are rich. They have got a doll, 
too, but not like Angelina.” 

It is not until they climb to the very top and 
rear of the double-decker that Dell pushes open 
a door and rushes in. 

John Greatorex pauses on the threshold, and 
then almost_ reels, for the voice that greets the 
child rouses a thousand memories, tender and 
tragic, that have slumbered for years. 

‘‘Oh, you wicked little runaway! How could 
vou play mamma such a trick and frighten her so ? 
Don’t*you know that naughty children must be 
punished, even if it is Christmas Eve? Oh, Dell, 
my darling, I am so glad yon are back and well ! 
Why, my pet, I have been almost frantic '” and 
she is down on her knees, clasping the child ,and 
smothering her with kisses. 

To John Greatorex, standing in the grim 
shadow, it seems as if the poor place is radiated 
by a light celestial, and that the rustle of angels’ 
wings is not afar. 

‘But what 1s the meaning of this ?” indicating 
the doll. ‘* Child—child, you have not done any- 
thing wrong ” 

‘Oh, mamma, | don’t know! I’spec’Iis_ I 
met Santa Claus—such an ugly, cross man! But 
he gave me this and came home with me; and he 
is out there now.” 

Aware of a stranger’s presence, she arises quickly 
and advances to where John Greatorex stands in 
the shadow. His heart throbs fiercely, for it has 
been years since he last saw her, this woman that 
he had loved in his youth—loved with a love so 


SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


deep, so absorbing, so abiding, that even the 
memory of it has excluded the possibility of all 
other loves. She is very unlike her small, dark, 
elfish daughter, and very like the tall, fair girl 
he once knew. The same sad, slumberous, pur- 
ple eyes; the same delicate complexion; the 
same abundant brown hair so thickly flecked 
with gold; the same erect, high-bred bearing ; 
the same slender, shapely hand. John Greatorex 
sees this quite plainly, for it is extended to- 
ward him, in courteous greeting, as she begins 
to speak. 

‘You have been very kind to my wayward 
little girl,” glancing upward, “and I hardly 
Suddenly she stops, retreats a step and sinks into 
the nearest chair. ‘* You, John Greatorex—you 
here ?” burying her face in her hands. 

** Yes, Miriam,” eagerly springing forward and 
bending over her. ‘* But do not shrink from me, 
Do not, for God’s sake, turn away. What harm 
have I ever done but to love you better than any- 
thing on God’s earth or in heaven above? This 
is my only crime,” taking forcible possession of 
her hands, ‘‘though I know you think me a 
scoundrel. But listen, listen, Miriam; give me 
a few moments for justification out of the arid 

vaste of years. I would not maliciously vilify 
the dead, but surely something is due the living, 
and I will be vindicated in your sight. It was 
his treachery that separated us—your own hus- 
band’s—not mine. I knew it afterward, when it 
was too late; when all that saved him was the 
fact that he was your husband; when there was 
no hope of redress, no hope of anything but dull, 
bitter, irretrievable despair.” 

‘© Yes,” she says, speaking slowly and with ef- 
fort ; ‘‘I knew it then, also.” 

“You! And how ?” 

‘‘Te told me himself. It was part of his cruel 
scheme. When I was fully in his power he 
taunted me with it ; he boasted, he gloated over 
me; and I, his wife, the mother of his child, I— 
God help me—could but loathe him. Oh, it was 
horrible !” shuddering. 

‘Great God! the fiend! He should have 
been 4% 

«‘ Never mind,” she admonishes, softly, ‘* Re- 
member he is dead now. We will leave him toa 
higher tribunal.” 

“ Dead—yes, thank Heaven ! and can no longer 
stand between me and my own. Is it not true, 
my darling ?” 

The child, with Angelina clasped tightly in her 
arms, has fallen asleep in the big rocker. A re- 
frain from a Christmas carol, in some neighbor- 
ing chapel, celebrating its annual festival, floats 
up above the tumult of the town, to the little 
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room, where these two are so near the stars and 
heaven, and in the melody of the music her an- 
swer is lost. 

* « * * * * 

‘* Hello! what’s this ?” sniffs the irrepressible 
office boy, on New Year’s Eve. ‘* You don’t say 
the old duffer has done the handsome thing, after 
all ?” For there is an envelope on every clerk’s 
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desk, containing a crisp ten-dollar bill. ‘ Whew, 
tenners! Yous fellers is playing in big luck. I 
guess, now, mine is only a‘ V,’” opening it, when 
lo! ont tumbles a double gold eagle. 

He was not discharged either; and now he and 
Dell are on the best of terms, whenever tliat 
young princess 1; pleased to drive, with Angelina, 
to her new papa’s office. 


A DASH INTO PINEAPPLE LAND. 


It was a sultry afternoon in February. The 
bees hummed in the blossoms overhead, and sails 
lay becalmed on the glassy lagoon in the distance, 
over which now and then a great heron flitted 
lazily. The tennis players had given up the lawn 
to the sprinkler, and all nature—the generous, 
indolent nature of subtropical Florida—dozed in 
light siesta. 

Under the palm trees in front of the Hotel 
Indian River, at Rockledge, sat two sojourners 
from distant States, languidly interviewing mine 
host Andrew Lee about that enchanted realm 
over which he presides with such grace during 
the so-called winter months. Winter? It seemed 
a harsh and foreign-sounding word then and 
there ; yet those same idle sojourners, only three 
days before, had been as idly feeding sea gulls from 
the deck of the Clyde steamer /roquois, as it bore 
them southward from the icy bay of New York. 

Suddenly our colloquial reverie was broken by 
the cheerful disturbance attendant upon tlie ar- 
rival of a train at the little station in the midst 
of the orange groves just back of the house—the 
four-o’clock train from the North. Another mo- 
ment, and the new arrivals were swarming down 
the pathway—surprised-looking men, women and 
children, whose heavy clothing, wraps, furs and 
galoches were in amusing contrast to the white 
flannels, blazers, bare heads and tennis shoes of 
the residents, as well as an affront to the midsum- 
mer temperature prevailing. As we were watching 
the advent of these travelers from a boreal clime, 
one of the huge flat-bottomed Indian River pas- 
senger steamboats, coming out of the South, 
glided up to the landing and discharged another 
load of passengers. These latter were tanned and 
sunburned, wearing linen clothes and Panama 
hats, and many of them carrying branches of 
coral, strange flowers and air plants, ripe pine- 
apples, and enormous green cannon balls which 
were ascertained to be cocoanuts fresh picked 
from the trees. 

« Just back from Lake Worth,” remarked Mr. 


Lee, in explanation of this deputation from the 
tropics. 

Whereupon our ambitions were fired, and sud- 
den resolutions taken, to push on southward, eveu 
unto this remote and wonderful region where one 
might stand beneath full tropical skies, yet upon 
the soil of the United States. Rockledge it- 
self is far south, in comparison with Jackson- 
ville and St. Augustine, being more than 150 
miles nearer the equator than the latter city. 
But Lake Worth is as much further sonth of 
tockledge, with a corresponding difference in 
climate and products, not to speak of being, up 
to a very recent period, vastly more difficult of 
access. Hence it was that, until the extension of 
the Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Indian River 
Railway, the region was known only to hunters, 
canoeists, yachtsmen and other hardy explorers, 
and a few gentlemen of wealth and enterprise 
who settled at Palm Beach with a prophetic view 
to its manifest destiny of development. 

At Rockledge the orange is king. At Lake 
Worth the pineapple and the cocoanut dispute 
supremacy, while the giant ‘rubber tree,” with 
its banyanlike branches that grow downward and 
take root in the ground, flourishes as in Central 
America and the West Indies. Mr. Flagler hav- 
ing adopted the pineapple as the distinguishing 
device of his East Coast railway line, that delec- 
tuble product is evidently regarded at the present 
time as the typical one of southeastern Florida. 
Land suitable for pineapples is found all along 
the East Coast, Mr. Lee informed us, but the 
climate does not allow of a successful cultivation 
north of Rockledge, the plants bemg unable to 
stand a prolonged frost. ‘The cultivation is very 
simple. ‘The land is cleared, and a crop of cow- 
peas plowed under. A good, artificial fertilizer 
is put on, and the sprouts are planted im regular 
rows, two by two feet, about 10,000 to the acre. 
At intervals the fertilizing 1s renewed, according 
to the means of the grower ; the more fertilizers, 
the bigger fruit. It takes eighteen months to 
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ripen the first crop of about 8,000 apples. The 
next year every plant will send out one or more 
branches, that will bear pineapples, and this will 
go on for six or seven years, but the grower usu- 
ally plows up the field after the fifth year. The 
price depends entirely upon the size and quality 
of the fruit. The Porto Rico and the Egyptian 
Queen, with one or two new varieties, are con- 
sidered the best. 
slips. 

Many farmers in the North who have been 
reading the glowing descriptions in the farm 
journals of the pineapple fields in the south of 
Florida are desirous of knowing just “‘ what there 


The plant is propagated by 
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Coast, and I cannot deny that spruce-pine land, 
nearly valueless for other purposes, will make first- 
class pineapple land, while the cost of clearing it 
and planting the pineapples is comparatively small. 
Finally, the work of preparing the soil, planting, 
fertilizing and caring for the plants can be done 
by people who don’t understand the least about 
farming. Still, [ should advise the new settlers 
not to rely exclusively upon this tempting indus- 
try. The danger is not that the crop may fail, be- 
cause this will hardly ever happen, but that future 
prices will be too low if all engage in cultivating 
it. Governor Mitchell said in kis message of 
April 4th, 1893, ‘It is reasonable to expect that 
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is in it.” A trustworthy local authority says: 
‘**T have seen the leaders in this industry, Cap- 
tain Richards at Eden, whose income from pine- 
apples has been from $300 to $700 per acre; Mr. 
J. L. Jensen from Kolding, and Postmaster So- 
rensen from Aarhus, both at the new settlement 
‘Jensen,’ and many others farther south. I 
have had them tell me their experiences, and I 
have seen the plantations. I cannot deny the 
fact that there is money in growing pineapples, 
as all the people I saw have become wealthy by 
it. I cannot deny that the value of the crop in 
this State increased from $147,000 in 1891 to 
$600,000 in 1892, almost exclusively on the East 


when the whole farming element of a country is 
directed toward the production of one particular 
crop increased prices will not prevail,’ and some- 
thing of that kind may occur if the whole south- 
ern part of the Indian River country should be 
turned into pineapple fields. It must be remem- 
bered that this fruit is not nearly as popular as 
the orange or the peach. I believe with Governor 
Mitchell ‘that in diversity of crop production 
alone there is wealth to the farmer.’” 

The trip from Rockledge to Lake Worth, which 
will be very soon if it is not already a luxurious 
though comparatively commonplace all-rail affair, 
was at the time of our visit, last February, pict- 
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AVENUE OF COCOANUT 


uresquely broken by an all-night sail down the 
broad and silent Indian River, of which salt-wa- 
ter lagoon both the St. Lucie Sound and Lake 
Worth itself, like the Halifax further north, are 
really parts and continuations. Lake Worth and 
the Indian River are now being connected, in 
fact, by the new canal at Jupiter, where is sit- 
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PALMS, LAKE WORTH 


uated one of the most important lighthouses on 
the Atlantic coast, together with a United States 
life-saving station. 

Here we are in the wild country of the Semi- 
noles, with the Everglades on the west, the lagoon 
and the Atlantic Ocean, with the Gulf Stream 
flowing close in by the shore, on the east. Palm 
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Beach is the fertile peninsular strip, scarcely a 
mile wide, which here separates the wild ocean 
from the dreamy lagoon. This latter beautiful 
sheet of water, called Lake Worth, is some fifteen 
miles long, and from one to two miles wide. It 
is almost completely surrounded by hotels, villas 
and tropical gardens. Thousands of cocoanut 
palms, bananas, guavas, limes and other tropical 
trees fringe its shores; while deer and small 
game, flamingoes, cranes, wild turkeys, ducks 
and myraids of birds of all kinds abound in the 
neighboring wilds. 

This lake, broken only by Pitts Island, at the 
northern end, might be called the altar before 
which the torrid and temperate zones have 
joined in wedlock indissoluble. The most useful 
and desirable products of the Northern States 
have here a congenial home beside those of the 
equator. A New Englander may find his pota- 
toes, sweet corns, tomatoes and other garden fa- 
vorites, and can pluck, with scarcely a change in 
his position, products that are usually claimed as 
Brazilian. He finds in his surroundings such 
strange neighbors as coffee, the tamarind, mango, 
papaw, guava, banana, sapodilla, almond, cus- 
tard apple, mammee apple, grape fruit, shaddock, 
avocado pear, and other equally new acquaint- 
ances. ‘These are all neighbors, actual residents, 
natives of the soil, not exotic immigrants or ex- 
acting visitors to be tenderly treated. Giant rel- 
atives, equally at home, are the rubber tree, ma- 
hogany, eucalyptus, cork tree and mimosa. All 
these, within forty hours’ travel of New York, 
if reached by an all-rail trip, are to be enjoyed ina 
climate that 1s a perpetual May. To-day the taste 
and labor of wealthy pioneers have lined the 
lagoon’s fair shores with elegant homes. One of 
these, the McCormick Place, has become famous. 
It is situated at Palm Beach, on the eastern shore 
of the lake, and faces westward or inland. It 
thus receives the cool air from the lake and ‘the 
breezes from the Atlantic. The entire estate 
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By H. E 

Just a little pile of paper, but how much pleas- 
ure it gave ! 

Only a shaving calendar, it is true, but one so 
unique that it gave especial satisfaction. ' Let me 
tell you about it. 

We all know the extreme difficulty of securing 
acceptable presents for our gentlemen friends, 
particularly when they are provided with all pos- 
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comprises one hundred acres, all under high cul- 
tivation. It has a water front on both lake and 
ocean of 1,200 feet. In this lovely spot Mr. 
McCormick built his mansion. Perhaps nowhere 
on the continent is so great a variety of vege- 
table growth presented in one locality as is here 
to be seen in full perfection of lusty growth. The 
great variety, uncommon beauty and prolific 
growth of the cacti alone isa marvel. The fruits 
are not a collection of trees, but of groves, from 
the gigantic cocoanut twenty years old to the 
dwarf guava bushes of two summers’ growth. 

It is in this favorite though remote spot that 
the same clear-sighted business instinct which 
gave the migrating public the wonderful Spanish 
caravanseries of the Ponce de Leon and Alcazar 
at St. Augustine has reared a veritable fairy 
palace—this time in a kind of splendid amplifica- 
tion of the New England colonial ‘type of arcihi- 
tecture—called the Hotel Royal Poinciana. This 
astonishing place derives its name from the Poin- 
ciana regia, a magnificent tropical tree growing 
in abundance all about the grounds and in the 
surrounding country. It 1s at all times an object 
of grace and beauty, but when blooming it is a 
blaze of crimson splendor. 

When, after two or three days’ sojourning 
and lotus-eating upon this enchanted presqu’- 
ile, we joined the sunburnt band of pilgrims re- 
turning to Rockledge, we were ready to exclaim 
that “‘the half had not been told us.” Another 
week, and we were tracing out crystallized pict- 
ures of palmetto jungles on the frosted window 
panes in blizzard-bound New York. Even after 
the experience, it seemed hard to believe our- 
selves, and much more so to convince others, that 
such a series of contrasted sensations could be 
actually brought within the compass of a fort- 
night’s outing. The remembrance of that possi- 
bility gave us then, and gives us now increasingly 
as it recedes further into the past, a thrill of en- 
thusiasm for ‘‘ our own, our native land.” 
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sible means for self-gratification and our pocket- 
books are not very plethoric. 

It was something so 1m this case, an ever-recur- 
ring question with each returning Christmas : 
‘What shall we give Uncle X ?” 

Slippers, neckties, handkerchiefs, books, pict- 
ures, bric-d-brac, gems of foreign art? No, he 


has plenty of these already ; and still the query 
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went on, ‘‘ What shall it be?” It must be some- 
thing nice, for he is so nice himself, and likes 
such dainty things. 

At last a casual remark that he “never had 
but one calendar that he really liked, and that 
was one in which the leaves were large enough to 
wipe his razor on, and he learned the quotations 
while he was shaving,” settled the question, for 
it gave somebody an idea. 

The present must be a calendar of soft paper, 
with leaves large enough for shaving purposes. 
But how the idea grew! First, it must be a 
family calendar, and every living member, near 
or remote —except the recipient himself, of 
course—must be asked to contribute. Then it 
was decided that blank newspaper would be the 
best material, and the colors chosen were a pure 
yellow and white. 

This was cut at a printing office into sheets 
similar in size and shape to commercial note pa- 
per, or about six inches wide and eight long, 
and perforated across one end, about an inch 
from the edge, that the leaves might be torn off 
easily. Then the date and the day of the week 
for the coming year were written at the top of 
each leaf, the white pages being used for Sun- 
days, birthdays and holidays. 

Taking it for granted that each contributor 
would like to send a message as often as once a 
month, the leaves were assorted, Uncle Sam’s 
mails called into requisition, and each member of 
the family given‘twelve yellow leaves, one in each 
month—two white leaves for Sundays, and an- 
other white one to be filled for his own birthday— 
and asked to write something original or quoted on 
the upper half of the page, so that it might be 
preserved if desired, while the lower half could 
be used for the razor. 

‘‘Is Uncle X going to wipe his razor on ail 
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By Groxrct C. HuRLBUT. SECRETARY OF 


Tue Arctic expeditions of 1893-94 have been baffled or 
have met with disaster. Mr. Peary, after a strenuous and 
persistent effort to reach the northeastern coast of Green- 
land across the inland ice, returned to his headquarters at 
Anniversary Lodge. In the long-continued and furious 
storms which drove him back his men were crippled and 
many of his dogs perished. Most of his party returned in 
the Faicon, which arrived at St. Johns, N. F., on the 15th 
of September. He himself, with Hugh Johnson Lee and 
Matthew Henson, remained to renew the attempt across 
the ice cap in the spring of 1895, and complete the ex- 
ploration of the North Greenland coast. The scientific 
work done by the members of the party and by the scien- 


these good thoughts 2” asked the one boy of the 
family. 

All the writing was done with colored crayons 
or pencils, as ink would be liable to spread on the 
soft paper. 

When the leaves were collected and arranged 
in their proper order there were good wishes, old 
family sayings, jokes, wise, witty and helpful 
quotations, with selections from favorite hymns 
and Scripture for Sundays. Each contributor 
had voiced himself and given cf his best. 

It was an old family, and five generations were 
represented by their birthdays, from the great- 
great-grandfather and grandmother who had 
**passed into the skies,” but were still remem- 
bered, down to the seven years’ old great-great- 
granddaughter, tle baby of the family. 

The birthdays of the deceased members of the 
family were filled, by the one who made the calen- 
dar, with the date of birth and death and some 
quotation or saying characteristic of them. The 
holidays, extra Sundays and surplus leaves were 
also filled with appropriate quotations by the 
same hand. 

A white cover, with yellow chrysanthemums, 
in water colors, painted by a niece with artistic 
aspirations, gave a pretty finish. Holes were made 
with a bell punch, about an inch and a half from 
the edge on each side above the line of perfora- 
tions. A stiff wire was passed through these and 
bent over at the top like a catchpin. Through 
these loops of wire a yellow ribbon corresponding 
in width to the thickness of the calendar was 
smoothly drawn and tied at the top in a large 
bow for convenience in hanging. 

It was a great success, a source of constant 
pleasure to givers and receiver, and will be re- 
membered as one of the most successful Christ- 
mas presents of that year. 
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ists who went up in the Falcon was considerable. The 
shores of Melville Bay were charted for 150 miles, and the 
glaciers were carefully studied at Inglefield Gulf, where 
seventeen have their outlet, and at Disco. Most of the 
Greenland glaciers terminate in vertical faces from 100 to 
1,000 feet in height. These faces show a stratified ar- 
rangement of the ice, with leyers sometimes twisted over 
each other. Mr. Peary, after his return from the ice cap, 
made a’special journey to Cape York, and there discovered 
the famous mass of meteoric iron, the existence of which 
was reported to Sir John Ross by the Eskimos in 1818. 
The search for the lost Swedish naturalists, Bjorling and 
Kallstenius, who were wrecked in 1892, was fruitless. 
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Karinistan, the tract of country lying between the front- 
ier of India and the Hindoo Koosh Mountains, is an almost 
unknown region. It is difficult of access to Mohammed- 
ans, for no Kafir is held in any consideration in his own 
neighborhood unless he has managed to slay at least one 
follower of Islam, and it was not until 1883 that any Euro- 
pean had entered the country. This was W. W. McNair, 
of the Indian Survey Department, who remained two 
months in Kafiristan and estimated the number of its pop- 
ulation at 600,000. In 1885 Sir William Lockhart crossed 
a portion of this secluded region, and in 1889-90 Mr. G. 8. 
Robertson spent more than a year there. He affirms, in- 
deed, that McNair never entered the true Kafiristan. Mr. 
Robertson read an account of his own experiences before 
the Royal Geographical Society last summer. The land 
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day with a chief priest, explained to him how common fat 
men were in England. ‘‘ He looked at me,” says Mr. R., 
in quiet surprise for a few moments, then his face bright- 
ened in a curious way, and he said, ‘ I know very well what 
you mean. I once killed a very fine man on the Asmar 
Mr. Rob- 
ertson was struck with the intelligence of these men. On 
one occasion he took a lad with him to India and back, 
and paid him 280 Indian rupees. The boy asked for Cabul 
rupees, and Mr. Robertson made the calculation, the In- 
dian rupee containing 16 annas and the Cabul 12} annas. 
When he handed over the sum the boy at once said it was 
wrong, and this proved to be the case. At another time Mr. 
Robertson had forgotten the arrangement of letters which 
enabled him to open.a puzzle lock. He showed the lock 


frontier, and he was fat just as you describe.’ ” 
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OFTEN UNFORESEEN CIRCUMSTANCES WHICIL GAVE TO THE HIGHLAND STALKING 


OF THOSE DAYS AN ADDED ZEST ! 


consists of a number of valleys, deep, narrow and tortu- 
ous, crossed by smaller and still narrower glens. The 
passes into Badakshan are not less than 15,000 feet high, 
and those on the Chitral side are entirely closed by snow 
in winter. The various tribes are in this way isolated 
from each other and from the outer world. Up to 9,000 
feet the mountains are well timbered. All the rivers ulti- 
mately drain into the Cabul River. The inhabitants are 
believed by Mr. Robertson to be the descendants of the old 
Indian population of Eastern Afghanistan, who refused to 
embrace Mohammedanism (the name “ Kafiristan” signi- 
fies the ‘‘ Land of the Infidels”) and fled to these valleys, 
where they mingled with the original inhabitants.” Their 
physical type is magnificent, of its kind, slender, well-knit 
and full of endurance. The features are Aryan, and the 
expression of the face is generally full of intelligence. Fat 
men are wholly unknown. Mr. Robertson, talking one 


with its letters to a Kafir friend, a man who had never be- 
fore seen a printed letter; yet he took the lock and played 
with it till he opened it, and never after forgot the neces- 
sary combination. The religion of these people is idolatry, 
with traces of ancestor worship. The creator of all things 
is Imra, and there are many minor deities, Gish, the war 
god, being the most popular. The Kafirs affirm that it 
was he who killed Hasan and Husein, the grandsons of 
Mohammed, and then played polo with their heads. His 
shrines are in every village; and if you wish to compli- 
ment a Kafir you compare him to Gish, while Gish Jstri, 
or Gish’s wife, is the prettiest thing that can be said to a 
Kafir woman. The spirit of a dead man becomes a shade, 
and in the Kafir hell, which is underground, the wicked 
are burned. Cashmere is the most sacred place in tho 
world, because it was the first created land, and the earth 
was populated by a dispersion caused by a confusion of 
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tongues which came upon the people sleeping in Cashmere. 
In the morning a man could only understand the speech 
of one particular woman, so that the company separated 
into pairs and wandered off in different directions into the 
world. The Kafirs do not bury nor burn their dead, but 
place them in large boxes on the hillside, or in some se- 
cluded spot, sometimes even by the side of the road. The 
boxes are made very large and bodies are added as long as 
the wood holds together. Constantly engaged in quarrels, 
the Kafirs, nevertheless, have no blood feuds; but if one is 
killed his slayer becomes an outcast. His house is burned, 
and his property is plundered by the dead man’s family. 
His direct descendants and his children-in-law share the 
disgrace ; and they find a home in some one of the villages 
which are set apart as cities of refuge. Marriage is an af- 
fair of purchase. A man sends his friend to the father of 
the girl and asks her price, ordinarily eight cows, though 
a rich suitor may have to pay sixteen. If the father agrecs 
to the marriage the man goes to the woman’s house, where 
a goat is sacrificed. There is no other ceremony, and the 
pair are looked upon as married, but the woman does not 
leave her father’s house till the full price is paid. Di- 
vorce is easy, and consists only in the sale of the wife by 
the husband. Polygamy is common, and when a man dies 
his wives may be retained or sold by his brothers. 


Reports of the Canada-Alaska boundary survey will not 
be published for some time to come, but two points seem 
to be admitted. Mount St. Elias lies on the Canadian side 
of the boundary line ; and its height, 18,023 feet, according 
to the latest measurement, is considerably less than that of 
Mount Logan, which has an altitude of 19,534 feet, and 
must therefore be regarded as the loftiest mountain in 
North America. 

Ose Arctic expedition of 1894 was successful; that of 
Commander Holm, of the Danish Navy, on the east coast of 
Greenland. Ilis vessel, the J/vidbjirn, left Copenhagen, 
August llth, and,.after working its way through dense 
fogs and waters filled with floating ice, anchored in Tasin- 
sarsik Bay. There is good holding ground. A river 
abounding with salmon flows into the bay, and its shores 
are covered with vegetation. A storehouse and a provis- 
ional dwelling for the members of a meteorological party 
were built, and Commander Holm returned to Copenhagen 
on the 17th of September. 


In South America Colonel J. M. Pando, who explored 
the region of the Madre de Dios River in 1892-93, and con- 
tinued his work last ‘year to the Purus and the Aguiry, is 


about to undertake a third journey, to the Jurua and the 
Javary, in company with an English surveyor, Mr. C. 
Satchell. 

THERE are now two permanent settlements in Novaya 
Zemlia, and in July thirty-eight Samoyedes were added to 
the village on Karmakul Bay. The population of the isl- 
and amounts to 90, all told. 


Tue Commissioners on the Boundary between Bolivia 
and the Argeutine Republic, Colonel Olascaga and Dr. Qui- 
jarro, who met at Salta in November, 1894, are charged 
with a scientific exploration of‘the country, in addition to 
the survey for the boundary line. 


Herr Ricuarp Payer describes his observations in an 
extended survey of the River Napo, a great tributary of 
the Amazon. About halfway up the river he found semi- 
savages, belonging to the Zaparo family, and divided into 
tribes which take their names from the lakes and rivers on 
which they live. They speak a guttural language, and in 
physiognomy closely resemble the Mongols. One tribe is 
called by the men of Spanish race Orejones, from the 
practice of stretching the lobes of the ear to a length of 
several inches, ornamenting them also with disks of wood, 
as recorded by Aleedo. The Napo has many irregularities 
in its bed, and is not navigable for vessels drawing more 
than six feet of water. Above the junction with the Cura- 
ray the average depth is three feet. The stream is full of 
islands, many of them floating masses broken away from 
the banks and held together by the tangled vegetation. 
The forests are dense, with numerous varieties of palms, 
India rubber, vegetable ivory, cacao, vamilla, sarsaparilla, 
cinnamon, mahogany, rosewood and other timber, besides 
bananas, sugar, manioc, rice, maize, coffee, tobacco, or- 
anges, lemons and other fruits. The trade is principally 
in India rubber. The river sands are rich in gold, particu- 
larly in the Bermejo River. 


Tae Dutch exploring expedition in Borneo has reached 
the headwaters of the upper Kapuas River. On the flanks 
of the Kenepai Herr Biittikofer found many birds, insects 
and reptiles, some new to science. The mountain is about 
4,000 feet high, and the aseent, which was made on the 
18th of January, took two hours. Above 2,600 feet the 
rocks and tree trunks were clothed with thick moss, nour- 
ished by the mists which cover the mountain every morn- 
ing till toward noon. The top, which is bare of trees, is 
about 300 feet long, and varies between 6 and 26 feet in 
width. At 10 a.m. the thermometer marked 74°. Of larger 
animals, Herr Biittikofer found the muntjac, or Java deer, 
gibbons, and very many orang-outangs, 
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Tue present may be called the golden age of the lexicog- 
raphy of the English language. It is indeed appropriate 
that our tongue, which of all those spoken and written 
on the face of the globe comes nearest to being the uni- 
versal language, should be the most fully equipped with 
dictionaries. During the past decade scholarship and pub- 
lishing enterprise have combined in England and America, 
particularly in this country, to develop this line of work; 
and, with the opportune aid of the vastly improved and 
cheapened facilities for pictorial reproduction, have achieved 
results far in advance of anything dreamed of in preceding 
generations. The latest perfected product of modern dic- 


tionary making is the Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls Company's 
new Standard Dictionary of the English Language, in two 
yolumes. This great work, which has been some years in 
preparation, and upon which the publishers have expended 
a million dollars, has been compiled under the direction of 
an editorial staff consisting of I. K. Funk, D.D., 2ditor in 
chief; F. A. March, LL.D., L.H.D., consulting editor ; 
D. 8. Gregory, D.D., managing editor, with Associate Ed- 
itors John Denison Champlin, M.A. ; Rossiter Johnson, 
Ph.D.; Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D. ; with the further active 
aid of 247 specialists in the various fields of work. The 
first volume makes up 1,060 pages, three columns to the 
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page. The second volume, just issued, and now on the 
market, is slightly larger, and brings the volumes up to 
2,200 pages, containing altogether 280,000 words and 4,000 
illustrations. The extraordinary growth of our language, 
which keeps lexicographers at work from generation to gen- 
eration, is illustrated by the fact that when Dr. Johnson 
published his dictionary he brought the language within 
45,000 words ; Stormonth raised the list to 50,000, Worces- 
ter to 105,000, Webster’s (International) to 125,000, the 
Century to 225,000, and the Standard to nearly 300,000. 
Thousands of words are here admitted for the first time 
into a general dictionary, and over 4,000 have come from 
the electrical developments of the last few years. The space 
gained by throwing out obsolete words, or those which are of 
no practical value, has been many times occupied by the in- 
troduction of living words that should be found in a diction- 
ary that appeals to the whole of the English-speaking race. 
‘To enumerate the many special features of the new Standard 
Dictionary would require a long and elaborate review. Suf- 
five it to say that critical as well as popular opinion, both 
here and abroad, has given it a unanimously cordial wel- 
come; and that it will fully justify its name with all who 
demand an illustrated lexicon covering the vast modern 
range of our language in its entirety, without the incon- 
venient bulk of the many-volumed encyclopedic diction- 
aries. 

Unner the title of ‘‘ Sylvan Lyrics,” in one of the most 
exquisite little volumes that modern book making can pro- 
duce, are published the poems of William Hamilton Hayne 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.). He dedicates the volume to the 
memory of his father, the late Paul Hamilton Hayne, in a 
quatrain worthy of that cherished poet of the South, and 
worthy as well of the high reputation which the son has at- 
tained in this finely chiseled form of composition : 


‘The heirship of your fire divine 
Imparts these wavering sparks to mine— 
Frail sparks that yearn by love updrawn 
To find thee in the deathless dawn.” 


Mr. Hayne’s delicately finished, incisive verses, mostly in 
a pensive though not melancholy nor pessimistic strain, 
have gained wide currency through the magazines in the 
past few years. It might be said, tritely, that his father’s 
mantle has fallen upon him. ‘The fact is that the younger 
Hayne, while inheriting in a marked degree the poetic 
sensibility, sympathy with nature and religious optimism 
which were distinguishing traits of the elder, possesses 
none the less a decided artistic individuality of his dwn. 
He evidently assents to that subtle dictum of Edgar Poe, 
that there can be no such thing as a long poem, properly 
speaking: that the poem can be no longer than the flush of 
inspiration, which in its nature is but a brief candle, a sud- 
den glow that fades as quickly as it comes. Mr. Hayne’s songs 
very rarely reach a length of six stanzas; and the great ma- 
jority of them are quatrains, rondeaux and sonnets. But when 
we say that each stanza, each quatrain, each couplet, con- 
tuins in itself some detached poetic thought, some striking 
figure, or some happy turn of phrase, we are asserting, as 
we mean to, that ‘‘ Sylvan Lyrics” contains a greater num- 
ber of genuinely meritorious verses in proportion to its vol- 
ume than any maiden book of poetry that has been of- 
fered in many a long day. 


‘« Ourrro’s LANGUAGE OF THE Hanp” is the title of the 
handsome illustrated quarto volume published by this oc- 
cult, mysterious, adventurous and world-renowned palmist. 
Chiero is a kind of scientific seer who reads * between 


the lines” of the human hand, not only the past of indi- 
vidual lives, but also into the future, much farther than 
the average human eye can see. He believes in the art 
he practices, and in the Defense of Cheiromancy which 
prefaces his book brings forward many facts, both medical 
and scientific, to demonstrate that, as the hands are the 
servants of the system, so all that affects the system affects 
them. The ancient and approved principles of palmistry 
are carefully analyzed and elaborately presented, with the 
aid of numerous drawings and diagrams, illustrating the 
various types, lines, ‘‘ mounts,” marks, etc.; and a pe- 
culiarly interesting feature is the fac-simile reproduction 
of actual impresses, on carbonized paper, of the hands of a 
number of celebrated people, including Sarah Bernhardt, 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, Mme. Nordica, Annie Besant, Colonel 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Mark Twain, the Right Honorable Jo- 
seph Chamberlain, the Lord Chief Justice of England, and 
others. These plates are given without comment, the stu- 
dent being left to trace out the lines for himself; for, as 
the author says, the owners of the hands are too well known 
to permit his readings to stand as a test. Mark Twain, 
however, characteristically says of his own: ‘‘ Cheiro has 
exposed my character to me with humiliating accuracy. 
I ought not to confess this accuracy, still I am moved to 
do it.” Cheiro does not give the tracing of his own hand. 
If he did, it would doubtless a strange tale unfold, in so 
far as it reflected his own extraordinary career, beginning 
with youthful study among the Brahmans of India, and cul- 
ininating in his present tour of the world. 


TsEe young people are most liberally provided for, both 
in an artistic and a literary way, in the new publications of 
the season. Besides the art books and new editions of old 
classics already noted, there are a number of the latest 
work; of modern writers which seem destined soon to be- 
come classics in their turn. Thus, we have from the Ap- 
pletons : ‘‘ Madeleine’s Rescue,” by Jeanne Schultz, author 
of that universal favorite ‘* Colette,” with some of Tofani's 
daintiest illustrations ; ‘‘ Chris, the Model Maker,” a real- 
istic New York city story, by William O. Stoddard, illus- 
trated by Clinedinst; *‘ The Patriot Schoolmaster,” the 
fourth and concluding volume of Hezekiah Butterworth’s 
series of stories devoted to the great patriotic leaders in 
American progress ; and Mollie Elliot Seawell’s historical 
marine narrative of ‘‘ Decatur and Somers,” that originally 
appeared in St. Nicholas. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
publish ‘‘ Timothy’s Quest,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin —a 
fanciful and touching story opening in the teuement-house 
district, for which Oliver Herford has made a great number 
of pretty pen sketches ; ‘‘ Three Boys on an Electrical Boat,” 
a very up-to-date adventure story by John Trowbridge, who 
also wrote ‘‘ The Electrical Boy”; and ‘‘ When Molly was 
Six,” a very ‘‘ cute” book for little girls, written by Eliza 
Orne White, and illustrated by Katharine Pyle. An at- 
tractive novelty offered by Messrs. Hunt & Eaton is the 
‘* Gala Day Books,” four little volumes to the set, each vol- 
ume containing three separate stories, and each story ac- 
companied by an illustration. These stories are all from 
the vivacious pen of Frances Isabel Currie, who wrote that 
much-appreciated juvenile book entitled ‘‘ A Tiff with the 
Tiffins.” ‘‘ Little Miss Faith,” the story of a country week 
at Falcons-Height, is by Grace Le Baron, and forms one of 
the bright ‘‘ Hazelwood” series (Lee & Shepard, Boston). 


Acnrs REpp.ier’s new volume of essays (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) bears the title ‘‘ In the Dozy Hours ”— an allu- 
sion to Thackeray's naif remark about certain pleasant but 
garrulous old prosers: ‘*I read them in the dozy hours, and 
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only half remember them.” It is not the fate of every au- 
thor, even of those crowned with an ephemeral popularity, 
to be so much as half remembered, especially in « pleasi.n 
way. The surest method, we imagine, is to please unob- 
trusively, and then have something original, or at least 
novel, to insinuate into what the gentle reader fondly calls 
his mind. This is what Miss Repplier accomplishes, if not 
in one essay, then in another. The present volume (her 
fourth) offers a score of sufficiently varied ones, ranging 
from an inimitable cat chronicle (in which the Agrippina 
of ‘‘ Essays in Idleness” reappears) to some optimistic re- 
marks concerning the alleged ‘* Passing of the Essay,” a 
calamity which her own example, even more than her argu- 
ment, assures us is not impending. 


SPEAKING of essays, we are glad to note that Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls have recently published, in two artistic 
and compact little volumes, *‘ Selected Essays of Joseph 
Addison,” with an introduction by Professor C. T. Winches- 
ter, of Wesleyan University; and a ‘‘ Selection from the 
works of Oliver Goldsmith,” with an Introduction by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 


. Tue“ Dictionary of United States History,” by J. Frank- 
fin Jameson, Ph.D., is issued by the Puritan Publishing 
Co., of Boston, Mass. Its title suggests its value and con- 
venience as a book of ready reference. It contains every 
historical fact of importance relating to this country, and it 
also contains a biographical sketch of every historically 
prominent person from 1492 to June Ist, 1894. Nothing 
seems to have been left out, yet nothing superfluous seems 
to have been added, and withal, this great mass of valuable 
matter being arranged as it is in alphabetical form, it takes 
but a moment to find any historical fact desired. It com- 
mends itself at once to all students of history ; teachers 
and pupils will find it of especial value ; ministers, editors, 
lawyers and all professional men will appreciate its con- 
venience ; in fact, it would be a handsome acquisition to any 
individual or family library. The illustrations, consisting 
of about three hundred portraits of distinguished Amer- 
icans, are handsomely executed, and add much to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. It is printed on first-class paper, 
in large clear type, and is handsomely and substantially 
bound. 

Ir is good to see so sterling an American classic as Wash- 
ington Irving figuring in new editions amongst the illus- 
trated holiday Looks. Nothing could be more sumptuous 
than the twin volumes ‘“‘ Alhambra” and ‘‘ Conquest of 
Granada,” published by David McKay, of Philadelphia. 
‘These books are resplendent in crimson, white and gold 
bindings, decorated with Moorish designs, and each is copi- 
ously illustrated with photogravures of the identical scenes 
whose famous beauty is enhanced by the magic of Irving’s 
pen. Another classic in holiday dress is the Appletons’ new 
edition (in the ‘‘ Illustrated Foreign Classics” series) of Ber- 
nardin Saint-Pierre’s immortal idyl, ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” 
with a biographical sketch, and numerous illustrations by 
the eminent French artist Maurice Leloir. The Appletons 
also publish ‘The Farmer’s Boy,” written and illustrated 
by Clifton Johnson, whose unique ‘ Country School in New 
England” proved deservedly popular last season. In both 
these books the lights and shadows of country life through 
all the seasons ure presented with delightful literary skill, 
and illustrated in the most novel and picturesque style by 
actual photographs from nature. 


‘Ours, SyarrLe anp Spur,” by Edward L. Anderson 
{author of that standard work ‘‘ Modern Horsemanship”), 
is especially designed for the guidance of those who train 


young horses for the military service—that is to say, for the 
use of mounted soldiers. Everything set forth and recom- 
mended therein, however, is of importance, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, for the education of saddle horses in gen- 
eral. The author is an experienced practical trainer. His 
method begins with the untrained colt, the younger the bet- 
ter, proceeds through the various stages of his education, 
first with the snaffle bit only, then in the double-reined 
bridle, through the various gaits, manceuvres and halts, the 
use of the spurs, ete., and ends with some very sensible re- 
marks upon the correction or management of the various 
vices to which individuals of the equine species are ad- 
dicted, sometimes through natural perversity, but more 
frequently as a result of injudicious training. Mr. Ander- 
son’s book, based as it is upon a rational study of the ani- 
mal’s character, is of timely value, as ‘‘ making for” well- 
trained horses, and, in consequence, good riding. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


DistINcTIveLy an art publication, in the most luxurious 
sense of the word, is the Frederick A. Stokes Co.’s ‘* Chil- 
dren of Colonial Days,” a large quarto in illuminated 
boards, containing twelve fac-similes of water-color pict- 
ures of colonial life by E. Perey Moran. Accompanying 
each of these brilliant pictures is an appropriate story or 
graceful sketch by Miss Elizabeth S. Tucker, printed in 
tinted inks. Another charming ‘ juvenile” issued by the 
same publishers is the ‘‘ Treasury of Stories, Jingles and 
Rhymes,” including reproductions of the water-color 
sketches that have made Miss Maud Humphrey famous as 
a delineator of child life. The verses are by such well- 
known authors as Edith M. Thomas, Helen Gray Cone, Mrs. 
Mary Rice Miller and Elizabeth 8. Tucker, in addition to 
the twelve most popular ‘‘ Mother Goose” rhymes, and 
twelve standard fairy tales. 


Howarp Pavt, the well-known journalist, author and 
raconteur, and a valued contributor to Frank Lesute’s Pop- 
vuLAR Monta .y, has brought out what he calls ‘* The Komikal 
Kalendar” for 1895. It is attractively produced, and after 
the month, date and day of the week, boldly printed, so 
that it can be seen at a glance, there follows beneath an 
anecdote or a good story, briefly, brightly told, that justi- 
fies the words that appear on the front of the Kalendar: 
‘*A smile for every day in the year, with an occasional 
laugh.” Published by E. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper 
Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. Postpaid for 50 cents. 


‘**Zapura,” the new novel by John P. Stockton, Jr., just 
issued from the press of the Arena, is a story of philan- 
thropic purpose, which may be further characterized as a 
departure from conventionai standards in theme and treat- 
ment. Another Arena publication, also with a purpose— 
in this case in the direction of moral and physical ethics— 
is Dr. S. Barrington Elliot’s ‘‘ Edeology,” a treatise on 
generative life, including prenatal influence, limitation of 
offspring, and hygiene of the human generative system. 


Tae great Pullman railway strike of last summer, and 
especially the recent report upon it by the Federal Strike 
Commission, which fully vindicates the American Railway 
Union and exposes the conspiracy of railway managers 
which that union was organized to oppose, give timeliness 
to two unpretentious but significant publications from 
Messrs. Charles H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago, viz., ‘‘ A Story 
from Pullmantown,” by Nico Bach-Meyer; and ‘ The 
Rights of Labor,” by W. J. 


TaREE piquant novels published by Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons are, *‘ Miss Hurd: an Enigma.” a character- 
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istic mystery story of a strange, impenetrable, fascinating 
woman, by Anna Katharine Green; ‘‘A Husband of No 
Importance,” by Rita, forming No. 4 of the ** Incognito 
Library”; and “ An Altar of Earth,” by Thymol Monk, is- 
sued in convenient 16mo. form, corresponding to the Put- 
nams’ authorized edition of ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night.” 


‘*A Moprern Despotism,” by Marcus Petersen (Wesley 
Emery, Lansing, Mich.), is an exposition, in the form of a 
story, of the author’s view of the inner workings of our 
present political system, particularly in the State of Mich- 
igan, ‘‘as it shall be viewed by those living thirty years 
hence.” 

Tue Frederick A. Stokes Co. publish, in a chic little vol- 
ume, ‘‘In the Midst of Alarms,” an American newspaper- 
detective story, by Robert Barr, who is one of the most in- 
teresting of the new generation of story tellers. 


Brrt Harte’s latest short tales, gathered in a volume that 
takes its title from the longest of them, ‘‘ The Bell-ringer 
of Angel’s,” are just issued from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
From D. Appleton Co., New York: 
TsE Farmer’s Boy. By Clifton Johnsor. 

the Author. Cloth, $2.50. 

Pau anp Virernia. By Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 
a Biographical Sketch. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Mapveverne’s Rescve. By Jeanne Schultz. 
Tofani. Cloth, $1.50. 

Curis, THE Mopet Makrr. 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tue Patrior ScHOoLMASTER. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

Decatur ant Somers. By M. Elliot Seawell. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

F,om Davi? McKay, Philadelphia: 

Tue ALHAMBRA. THE Conquest oF GRANADA. 
ington Irving. Illustrated. 
colors and gold, $2 each. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York: 

TimotHy’s QuEST. Tllustrated. 
Cloth, $1,50. 

Tue BELL-RINGER OF ANGEL'S, AND OTHER Srortes. By Bret 
Harte. Cloth, $1.25. 

In THE Dozy Hours, anp OTHER Papers. By Agnes Rep- 
plier. Boards, $1.25. 

Taree Boys on an Evecrricat Boat. By 
bridge. Cloth, $1. 

WaEN Motty was Six. 
by Katharine Pyle. 


RECEIVED. 


Illustrated by 


With 
Illustrated by Maurice Leloir. 


Illustrated by 
By William O. Stoddard. Il- 

By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Tilustrated. 


By Wash- 
In two volumes, cloth, 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


John Trow- 


By Eliza Orne White. 


Cloth, #1, 


Illustrated 


From Funk & Wagnalis Co., New York: 


STanparD DIcTIONARY OF THE EnGiisH LanouaGe. In two 
volumes. Full Russia, $8.50 per volume. 
Outvet. GoLpsMITH : SELECTIONS FRoM HIS WorkKs. With 


an Introduction by Edward Everett Hale. 
JosepH AppIson . SELECTED Essays. 


Cloth, $1. 

Cloth, 75 cents. 

Fron Laird & Lee, Chicago: 

Tan Pite Jim. By B. Freeman Ashley. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1. 


Axsovut Girts. By Helen Follett. Illustrated. 
From Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York: 


In tHE Mipst oF Atarmus. By Robert Barr. 


Paper, 25c. 


Cloth, 75c. 
By William Hamilton 


Sytvan Lyr:cs, anp OrHer VERSES. 
Hayne. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
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CHILDREN or CotontaLt Days. . Fac-similes of Water-color 
Drawings by Percy Moran. Decorative pieces and text 
by Elizabeth 8S. Tucker. Large quarto, boards, $2.50. 


TREASURY OF StorIES, JINGLES AND RuyMes. Illustrated 
by Maud Humphrey. Cloth, $1.75. 

Miscellaneous : 

Gata Day Books. By Frances Isabel Currie. Illustrated. 


Four volumes, cloth, in box. 
& Eaton, New York. 
ZEpe@o.ocy: A TREATISE on GENERATIVE Lire. By Sydney 
Barrington Elliot, M.D. Cloth, $1.50. Arena Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. 
A Mopern Dersporism. By Marcus Petersen. 
Wesley Emery, Lansing, Mich. 
Tue Ricuts or Lazor. By W. J. 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
Waiter THAN Snow. By the Author of “ Juror No. 12.” 
Paper, 25 cents. J.S. Ogilvie Co., New York. 
SincLE Heart anD Dovste Face. By Charles Reade. 
Paper, 25 cents. Optimus Printing Co., New York. 


Per set, $1.50. Hunt 


Paper, 50c. 


Paper, 25c. Charles 


Sprays From Paris. Poems. By Lila Gibson. Paper, 
two shillings. L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 
Currro’s LANGUAGE oF THE Hanp. Illustrated. Cloth, 


$2. Cheiro, New York. 

Sarnt AND Sinner. By Fanny May. 
Ogilvie Co., New York. 

Lire anD INvENTIONS oF THomas A. Epison. 


Paper, 50c. J. 8. 


By W. K. L. 


Dickson and Antonia Dickson. Illustrated. Cloth, 
gilt, in box, $5. ‘TI’. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and 
Boston. 

ZapuRa: A Novet or THe Day. By John P. Stockton, Jr. 


Paper, 50c. Arena Publishing Co., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
TOURS. 

Wasuincton.—A series of short, personally conducted 
tours from New York, Philadelphia and adjacent points 
will be run December 27th, 1894; January 17th, Febru- 
ary 7th and 28th, March 21st, April 11th, May 2d and 
23d, 1895. Rates, including all necessary expenses for 
the three-day trip, with accommodation at the best Wash- 
ington hotels, $14.50 from New York, Brooklyn and New- 
ark ; $11.50 from Philadelphia. Proportionate rates from 
other points. 

Fiorma.— The usual series of tours to Jacksonville, 
Fla., will leave New York, January 29th, February 12th 
and 26th, March 12th and 26th, 1895, by special train of 
sleepers and dining car. 

Catirornia.— Two personally conducted tours to the 
Golden Gate will be run during the winter and spring of 
1895. The first will leave New York and Philadelphia 
February 20th, and return April 12th. The second will 
leave New York and Philadelphia March 20th, and return 
May 16th. The rates for these tours will be made as low 
as is consistent with the best service. The number of 
tickets to be sold for each pleasure tour will be limited 
to one hundred. The importance of securing tickets in 
advance is apparent, as the train is composed exclusively 
of Pullman cars, and it is necessary to assign space when 
the tickets are sold. All unused tickets will be redeemed 
at their full value if presented at the General Office two 
days prior to departure of tour for which issued. 


PLEASURE 





For additional information apply at ticket offices, or 
address Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia; and 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 














